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This Issue in Brief 


Technological displacement in the farming industry has been con- 
tinuous since the first settlement of the country, but owing to the 
expansion of markets for farm products and to the continued draft 
upon labor for the development of new farms, there was no actual 
shrinkage in farm employment before 1910, and but little shrinkage 
until after 1920, in spite of the fact that there was an increase in 
production per farm worker of 183 per cent between 1850 and 1924, 
as measured in crop-acres cultivated per worker. An article beginning 
on page 1 reviews the history of agriculture in the United States from 
the standpoint of mechanization and attempts to measure the effects 
of mechanical changes upon the employment of labor. 


The Brazilian Government has encouraged the immigration of Euro- 
peans since early in the nineteenth century. Largely because of the 
development of Brazil’s coffee plantations, agriculturists have been the 
most greatly desired class of immigrants. Some of the inducements 
offered to immigrants were the payment of their traveling expenses, 
free land (or the right to purchase land on favorable terms), remission 
of taxes for a specified period, etc. Special attempts have been made 
toward the colonization of the immigrants, and altogether many such 
colonies have been formed. In general, however, these colonies have 
not proved to be a greatly successful method of introducing immigrants 
into Brazil. Page 36. 


The high cost of funerals has led to the formation of a number of 
cooperatwe funeral associations in the North Central States. Reports 
from 13 such associations to the Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
that these societies generally operate at cost, plus an amount suffi- 
cient to cover overhead expenses, and therefore are able to effect a 
considerable saving for the members. Nearly 7,000 families are in 
membership with the societies reporting, the average per society 
being 524. The organizations are operated on a democratic, coopera- 
tive basis, all members having an equal voice in the society. Although 
the business done in 1930 was small—about $36,000 altogether— 
ae of the reports express complete satisfaction with the assocation. 

age 79. 


The average number of days worked per half month by miners and 
loaders in bituminous-coal mines declined from 9.1 in 1929 to 7.0 in 1931, 
with a corresponding drop in average earnings during the half month 
from $49.85 to $33.82, according to a survey of wages and hours in 
this industry made in the first quarter of 1931 by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, summarized on page 162. For all workers 
other than miners and loaders, the average number of days worked 
per half month dropped from 10.2 in 1929 to 8.3 in 1931, average 
earnings per half month declining from $52.57 to $41.58. 


Practically the whole subject of industrial relations was covered during 
the 10-day session of the industrial institute held at Silver Bay, N. Y., 
during the latter part of August, 1931. The personnel section of the 
institute, an account of which is given in this issue, page 64, was 
intended as an opportunity for study and serious discussion, particu- 
larly for those engaged in personnel work. The topics covered in- . 
cluded employment, accident prevention, industrial health, educa- 
tion and training, wages, stabilization of employment, benefits and 
insurance, added incentives, group relations, etc. 

v 
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Plans for the payment of dismissal compensation are of compara. 
tively recent origin in the United States, but a recent study lists 49 
companies which have adopted the principle of payment of compen- 
sation to workers who are dismissed through no fault of their own, 
The details of the plans vary but they are alike in accepting the prin- 
ciple of the employer’s responsibility for the prevention of perma- 
nent lay-offs or the lessening of hardships when such lay-offs can jot 
be prevented. Page 179. 


Accident frequency rates decreased 28 per cent and accident severity 
rates 8 per cent between 1928 and 1930, according to figures published 
by the National Safety Council and covering identical establishments. 
Page 92. 


The union shop, or the employment only of union members in good 
standing, is usually provided for in collective agreements. The union 
agrees to endeavor to furnish a sufficient number of competent mem- 
bers to perform the work provided the employer gives advance notice 
of the number he requires. The agreements usually specify the con- 
ditions under which nonunion men may be employed if union mem- 
bers are not available. Examples of provisions for the employment 
of union members, contained in collective agreements received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, are given on page 121. 


The working-life history of 100 unemployed persons in Bloomington, 
Ind., was the subject of a recent study under the auspices of the 
Indiana State University. According to this study, the average 
number of jobs which had been held « these persons was 7.21 and 
the average time spent on a job was approximately 3 years. In 29 
selected cases it was found that time was lost upon over 50 per cent 
of the occasions where jobs were changed, the average time lost per 
job being reported as 1.4 months. Page 51. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind expanded some of its 
services in the fiscal year 1930-31, despite the industrial depression. 
One of its progressive steps was the organization of the merchants’ 
association of the institute, the members of which are blind men and 
women who are carrying on small businesses. In the year under 
review more than $2,800 was divided among the association’s mem- 
bers after they had received their regular retail profits. Page 111. 


A study of attitudes toward home ownership and tenancy among 
representatives ae social classes in the Chicago region, made with 
a view to finding a possible explanation of the apartment-house 
movement, is summarized on page 155. Although no very definite 
conclusions were developed, it is stated that ‘‘among the quasi-stable 
classes of persons in the Chicago region, the cost and economy con- 
siderations seem clearly to be the major group of forces abating 
to the multifamily-house movement.” 
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Mechanization of Agriculture as a Factor in Labor Displacement 


HE rapid progress that has been made in the invention and 

installation of labor-saving machines, and the improvement in 
methods of operation that during recent years has taken place in the 
agricultural industry of the United States, constitute one of the most 
important economic developments of modern times. Owing to this 
development, the area of cultivated land has been vastly increased, 
the quality of farm products has been greatly improved, and produc- 
tion per worker engaged and per capita of population materially 
raised, notwithstanding the constantly increased expenditure of labor 
that in this industry is necessary to counteract the effects of soil dete- 
rioration and the progressively greater utilization of poorer land. So 
great has been the progress in agricultural efficiency that, in this 
ato at least, the world-old fear of famine has practically disap- 

eared, 

. Yet, as in other industries, there are many problems arising out of 
this development that remain unsolved. Not the least important of 
these problems is that of providing for the workers who are displaced 
as a result of the increasing output per worker on the farms. This 
problem, however, did not become acute until very recently. In fact, 
though the machine has been an important factor in the production of 
farm crops in the United States for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and though there have been many other improvements tending 
to reduce the labor requirements in agricultural industry, the number 
of workers engaged, taking the industry as a whole, showed no de- 
crease prior to 1910 and no considerable shrinkage until after 1920. 
The fact that increased output per worker has not until recently 
resulted in a surplus of agricultural labor may be explained by three 
principal causes: 

1. During the greater part of the era of machine production in 
agriculture, new farms were being developed, calling for a relatively 
increased expenditure of man labor per unit of output; 

2. On the older farms, the quantity of man labor necessary to turn 
out a given unit of product was progressively increased on account of 
the relative exhaustion of the soil; and, 

3. The total output of agriculture was increased, in order to meet 
the needs of a growing population, and the demands of an expanding 
foreign market. 

During recent years these conditions have been greatly changed. 
Owing to the slowing up of the rate of increase in population, the total 
demand for farm products has been relatively curtailed, thus rendering 
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unnecessary the bringing into cultivation of new farm lands. At the 
same time there has been a considerable falling off in the foreign ¢e- 
mand for farm products. Meanwhile, developments in agricultw,| 
science—new methods of soil treatment, improved seeds, new ferti- 
lizers more scientifically applied, ete-—have apparently been more 
than sufficient to counteract the natural process of soil depletion, even 
without the aid of mechanization. 

Under these conditions, it is apparent that the industry can not 
continue to absorb completely the labor displaced by the improve- 
ment of machines and by better methods in the operation of farms, 
That such labor has not been wholly absorbed during the last 10 years 
is indicated by the unusually heavy movement of population from the 
farms to the industrial centers. Estimates of the United States 
Bureau of the Census show that there was a decrease of 3,301,000 in 
farm population between 1920 and 1928. During these years there 
was a natural increase in farm population of approximately 2,500,(00 
persons, assuming the same ratio between births and deaths as is 
shown by the census figures for total rural population. 

It is apparent that this overflow of labor from the farms is not in 
itself detrimental to agricultural industry. It follows from the fact 
that the labor requirement for producing farm crops has been and is 
being reduced, that workers are leaving the farms because they are 
no longer needed there. Nor would the influx of the workers released 
from the farms be injurious to other industries if they could be fur- 
nished with employment profitable both to themselves and to their 
employers. But during the last 10 years there has been technological 
displacement in most major nonagricultural industries, as well as in 

iculture. Even before the beginning of the present depression the 
effect of such displacement was being shown in a net decrease in the 
volume of employment in manufacturing industries and on the rail- 
roads, which, during earlier years, were the most effective absorbents 
of labor released from the farms. 

It appears, therefore, that the ill effects of technological displace- 
ment in agriculture are likely to be felt more in other industries than 
in agriculture itself. Unless the nonagricultural industries can be 
expanded sufficiently to provide for the workers who come from the 
farms, these workers will become competitors for the jobs now held 
by nonagricultural workers, or will be added to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. In the latter case, since they must in some fashion be fed, 
ee and housed, they will become a burden upon the community 
at large. 

It is the recognition of this situation that has led the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to compile from more extended studies of 
technological displacement which it has recently undertaken the data 
bearing upon the development and the effects of : agricultural mechani- 
zation which are here presented. These data, garnered from a mass 
of information assembled by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, State agricultural colleges, and experiment stations, Patent 
Office records, agricultural periodicals, and various other official an 
unofficial sources, have been arranged to show: 

1. Conditions and progress in American agriculture prior to tlic 
installation of machines; 

2. The beginnings of agricultural mechanization in this country; 
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3. Labor displacement due to the substitution of machine for hand 
methods in the several main operations of crop production; 

4. The effects of the introduction of automotive power upon 
agricultural labor requirements; 

5. Agricultural mechanization as a whole, and its culmination in 
the present agricultural situation; 

6. The effect of agricultural mechanization upon the employment 
situation as a whole; and 

7. The probable development of agricultural mechanization in the 
near future. 


Early Agriculture in the United States 


Berore the beginning of the nineteenth century there had been 
but little improvement in the methods of agricultural production, or 
of the tools or implements with which it was accomplished, since the 
beginnings of recorded history. While the early scttlers in America 
encountered conditions which imperatively demanded changes in 
primitive methods, looking to the economizing of labor and the 
utilizing of maximum acreage, mest of the colonies began with a farm 
equipment even more inadequate than that which was commonly in 
use in the countries of the Old World. Whileit appears that the Dutch 
settlers in the New Netherlands were supplied with farm tools and 
implements superior to those generally in use in European countries, 
in most instances the English colonies at first did not even have farm 
animals. Their hand tools were of the crudest models, and their 
equipment always meager. For more than a century after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, on many New England farms the soil was pre- 
pared for planting by digging with spades, mattocks, or hoes, or even 
with old axes. The plows available were usually made entirely of 
wood, and power to draw them was nearly always inadequate. Grain 
was sown by hand, and covered with a brush drag, or a rude wooden 
harrow, drawn by oxen or by hand. Corn was planted by hand in 
check rows, in the Indian fashion—an improvement upon European 
methods of planting similar crops—and dug in with a spade, hoe, or 
mattock; or, where none of these was available, with a sharpened 
stick or an Indian tomahawk. Grain was cut with a sickle, a scythe 
or a ‘‘sith,” or, if these tools were lacking, was pulled up by the 
roots. Threshing was done with a flail, by tramping with oxen or 
horses, or by beating handfuls of the straw over a smooth boulder. 

In the coastal regions of the middle and southern colonies the land 
was easier to cultivate, and yielded more readily to large-scale oper- 
ations. Arable land was more plentiful, and less skill was required 
to work it. The situation invited cheap labor, which was at first 
supplied in the South by bringing over bound servants, “‘redemp- 
tioners,”’ and apprentices; and later by the importation of African 
slaves. So effective was the combination of cheap land and cheap 
labor in the growing of commercial crops in the South that there 
was little change in farm equipment and methods until after the 
Civil War. In fact, the existence of a labor supply that is nominally 
cheap, but economically extremely costly, is still the main factor in 
the retardation of agricultural progress in the old South. 

On the other hand, the early commercial development of New 
England and the middle colonies brought them into die touch with 
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the rapid industrial movement that began with the first success!y] 
utilization of mechanical power in England. The industrial develop- 
ment in the New England colonies, which followed that in England. 
was necessary mainly to supplement their meager agriculture; and 
the development naturally reacted upon their agricultural methods. 
At the same time, the ever-expanding westward movement was open- 
ing up new lands, and demanding more labor. Under these conditions 
it was imperative that some means be found whereby the supply of 
labor could be economized. The exigencies of pioneer life developed 
among the colonists an unusual adaptability and inventiveness. 
Many causes were converging toward an agricultural development 
in this country unparalleled in the history of mankind. 


Beginnings of Agricultural Mechanization 


Tue first decided tendencies toward the mechanization of agri- 
culture in America appeared during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, with the invention of the cast-iron plow and the cotton gin. 
These were followed, about 30 years later, by the first reaping ma- 
chines. Inventions of plows, cultivators, seeders, and harvesting 
machines followed in rapid succession from 1830 to 1850, but few of 
the machines were brought into successful operation until a quarter 
of acentury later. The process of mechanization was at first retarded, 
but afterwards accelerated by the Civil War. By 1870 a considerable 
percentage of hand labor had already been released by the perfection 
of agricultural implements and machines. In 1900 the process was 
well underway. The Thirteenth Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor in 1898, giving the results of a survey author- 
ized by Congress, and made under his direction, concludes (p. 93) 
that “‘one man with the improved machinery in use to-day [1896) 
can cultivate and harvest nearly twice as large a crop as was possible 
under the primitive method.” 


Hand and Machine Labor Requirements in Different Farm Operations 
Plowing 


From primitive times to the end of the eighteenth century there 
was little development in the plow. Egyptian bas-reliefs show how 
the primitive plows in use in ancient times in the Nile Valley were 
evolved from the forked stick with which primitive peoples dug up 
the soil preparatory to planting their crops. In one of the earlier 
representations, a slave is shown digging with a fork, the prongs o! 
which appear to be about 3 feet long, the man grasping one of thie 
prongs near its end, and digging with the other. In another figure one 
of the prongs is much longer than the other, and the slave is harnesse« 
to the longer end, while the shorter prong is dragged through the soil. 
Still another picture shows a wooden plow being ire by two slaves, 
and guided by a third, the implement still bearing a close resemblance 
to its tree-prong ancestor. In a later representation two oxen have 
taken the place of the slaves at the end of the beam, and a slave is 
driving the team and another is guiding the plow. 

In other ancient countries the development was similar, thoug) 
often more retarded. Though plows are mentioned many times 1 
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Herodotus and in the early Greek legends, contemporary evidence 
shows that fields were often dug with spade or mattock, or even with 
a sharpened stick, as late as the time of Pericles. Though plows 
drawn by oxen were used in ancient Rome, probably the greater part 
of the land was tilled by hand up to the beginning of the Christian era. 
In many instances the serfs of the Middle Ages had no plows; and 
where plows were used they were often drawn by man power. Con- 
temporary writings show that huge wooden plows, sometimes having 
iron shares and braces, and drawn by oxen, were cooperatively owned 
and operated on manorial and village farms in England in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

It is, of course, impossible to make any close estimate of the labor 
saved by the first rude plows. It will readily be seen, however, that 
each step portrayed in the Egyptian pictures represented a consider- 
able increase in labor efficiency. While there are no data showing 
the labor requirements, when land was dug with a forked stick, and 
when it was rooted up with the first tree-prong plow, frontier experi- 
ence in this country furnishes some material showing the gain made 
by ox or horse drawn plows over hand tools—the spade, the mattock, 
and the hoe. After the land had been brought into cultivation one 
man could spade up about an eighth of an acre a day, or an acre in 
eight 12-hour days. This is a labor requirement of 96 man-hours per 
acre. The first plows used by the colonists were usually drawn by 
from two to four oxen, with one man to drive, another to hold the 
plow, and a third man or a boy to ride the beam and cut “balks.” 
In land under cultivation this group could plow from an acre to an 
acre and a half a day, which was at the rate of half an acre per man 
or two man-days per acre. This is a labor requirement of 24 man- 
hours per acre, or one-fourth of the requirement when the iand was 
dug with a spade. 

In general these figures hold good for all the colonies up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Though heavier plows and a 
ereater number of animals were sometimes used, it does not appear 
from the observations of contemporaries that there was a correspond- 
ing gain in efficiency. The ‘‘old colony” plow, which was in use in 
New England at the time of the Revolution, had a 10-foot beam and 
a 4-foot landside, and required from 6 to 8 or even more oxen to draw 
it. In the West a prairie-breaking plow, having a 30-inch share, and 
drawn by from 8 to 16 oxen, represented the highest development 
of the single-bottom plow. With a man to guide it, a driver on 
the beam, and another walking alongside the team, this plow could 
turn over from 2 to 5 acres of prairie sod in a 12-hour day. With the 
exception of the share, these plows were usually made entirely of 
wood, though sometimes reinforced with strips of iron. According 
to a writer in the Rhode Island American, similar plows were in use 
in the eastern States as late as 1820. 

The first cast-iron plow was made by Charles Newbold and patented 
in 1797. In the same year Thomas Jefferson spared time from the 
affairs of state to work out a mathematical demonstration of a theo- 
retically most efficient moldboard. Jefferson’s figures seem to have 
been of considerable assistance to inventors; but an Ohio farmer im- 
proved on Jefferson’s method by hewing out a “‘block plow” from the 
trunk of a tree, attaching to it handles and a beam, and shaping the 
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moldboard by experiment, adzing down the places that showed most 
wear until the moldboard assumed a smooth and even surface. {Je 
then had an iron mold cast in the same pattern. 

The Newbold plow, being cast in one piece, proved to be too expen- 
sive to repair. It was followed in 1808 by a steel and wrought-iron 
plow, in which this defect was partly remedied. In 1819 Jethro Wood 
patented a plow cast in sections, so that parts exposed to wear coiild 
be replaced by others cast from the same pattern. This was follow ed 
in 1833 by John Lane’s plow, which was of wood sheathed with saw 
steel. From that time inventions followed each other in rapid siic- 
cession, there having been 186 patents in all issued previous to 1870, 
In 1839, writing in the Farmers’ Companion, Judge Buell said that 9 
plow which had just come into use “‘saved the work of one man and 
two cattle.’”’ Somewhat later a blacksmith named John Deere made 
a plow out of mill-saw blades. In 1855 James Oliver patented the 
“Oliver Chilled” plow. 

Since 1855 many new plows have come upon the market. There 
have been many variations in the proportion of the parts, in size and 
weight, and in the contour of the moldboard. Disk plows, and, 
finally, the ‘“‘duck-foot”’ of the Montana prairies, have come into use, 
with marvelous results in the saving of money and labor cost. Appar- 
ently the duck-foot is simply a huge cultivator, while the modern 
disk plow developed out of earlier cultivating implements. But the 
moldboard plow is still essentially the same as the first ‘Oliver 
Chilled” implement. It differs not at all in principle from Nevw- 
bold’s cast-iron plow. It is still, as Jefferson said, ‘‘a compound 
wedge,’ one wedge acting vertically and the other horizontally. 
Thomas J. Campbell, probably the most successful large-scale farmer 
in the world, says that no one yet knows what shape a plow ought to 
be to do the best work. 

Since 1855, however, when the Oliver plow came into use, labor 
saving in the operation of plowing has been not so much a matter of 
improvement in the plow itself as a matter of power to draw the plow, 
and of what is now called the ‘‘hook-up.”’ It is a problem of increas- 
ing the amount of power and the number of units that can be handled 
in the same operation, with a given quantity of man labor. There 
are gang plows having two, three, or up to a dozen or more mold- 
board or disk ‘‘bottoms,”’ drawn by tractors, or by from 3 to 30 or 
more horses. The working width of the duck-foot may be anywhere 
from 8 or 10 to 50 or 60 feet. Under most conditions there is a con- 
siderable labor saving by using tractors in the place of horses, but 
thus far the greater part of the economy realized has been due to 
the size of the hook-up. In New York it requires 5.8 man-hours per 
acre to plow stubble with a 2-horse plow; 5.3 man-hours for a 3-horse 
outfit; and 2.4 man-hours for a 2-bottom plow drawn by a Fordson 
tractor.' In Iowa the following results were achieved with different- 
sized plowing outfits: ” 





1 New York State College of Agriculture. Farm Economics Bulletin, No. 47, September, 1927. 
2 Towa State College of Agriculture. Iowa Cost Route, 1926, Report No. 9. 
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TABLE 1.—MAN-HOURS OF LABOR PER ACRE REQUIRED WITH SPECIFIED PLOWING 
UNIT, IN IOWA 











yr s Man- 
Working 
Motive power width ee 
of plow | Teauir 
per acre 
Inches 
EE See piers: Se: obese 16 4.12 
Wh cntdickacebamvcckictdssbhibedstou 24 3.11 
0 EE ae SE Ge ee ae 28 2. 47 
tA AE EE IK RE | RR AL 28 1. 67 
RE 2 os. é Sadowce dacs oc teats dt eh tetebck 28 1. 67 
RY CaP Ber ete PSY 42 1.18 











In the large wheat fields of the State of Washington a still further 
economy of labor is effected, chiefly by the operation of larger units, 
as is shown in the following table:* 





TABLE 2.—MAN-HOURS OF LABOR PER ACRE REQUIRED WITH SPECIFIED PLOWING 
UNITS, IN WASHINGTON 








; Acres 
, Number and size Man-hours 
N 
Lotive power of plows used oy per acre 
6-7 horses_____.___- Two 14-inch______- 5 2. 00 
| _.| Two 16-inch______- 6 1. 67 
8-10 horses___-_-_- Three 14-inch__-_-- x 1. 25 
19 howses..........- Three 16-inch. ___- i) 1.11 
il ea Six 14-inch _______- 12-15 . 83-. 67 




















These results show a difference between the 6 or 7 horse team and the 
20-horse outfit of 1.25 man-hours or a 63 per cent reduction in the 
labor requirement, due entirely to the size of the hook-up and the 
amount of horsepower utilized. Experiments with tractor-drawn 
plows have shown that even this record can be lowered. One man, 
driving a 15-30 horsepower tractor, has plowed 110 acres in five and a 
half 10-hour days, reducing the labor requirement per acre to 0.5 
man-hour.* : 

There have been similar results from trials in many parts of the 
country, under widely varying conditions. Experts in the State 
agricultural experiment stations and in the Federal Department of 
Agriculture are predicting further developments along this line. 

It would seem, however, that under most conditions a 20-horse 
plowing outfit, or its equivalent in mechanical power, with a working 
width of 7 feet—six 14-inch bottoms—is likely to be near the maximum 
limit where moldboard or ordinary disk bottoms are used. Larger 
units may be possible by substituting the duck-foot or the one-way 
disk. It appears that these implements require relatively less power, 
and that they are easier to operate. It has been noted that the largest 
of these implements has a working width of 60 feet. This is more 
than 8 times as wide as the largest of the plows included in Table 2. 
Taking 0.75 man-hour per acre as the average labor requirement 
with the largest horse-drawn plowing set-up of the older types, and 
assuming that the large dack-loat or the one-way disk will have equal 





§ Washington State College of Agriculture. Popular Bulletin No. 135, October, 1926. 
* Agricultural Engineering, April, 1928, p. 103. 
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speed and that it can be operated by the same man power, the per- 
acre labor requirement would be reduced to 0.088 man-hour. 

This would mean an almost total elimination of man labor in the 
actual field work of plowing. It must be remembered, however, that 
these huge, complicated machines require a great deal of care. So 
also did the horses. It is in fact altogether likely that in the long 
run the labor required for servicing and repairing the machines will })e 
less than was formerly required to feed, care for, and harness the horses 
necessary to do an equal amount of work. This will certainly be trie 
as between the most efficient machine hook-up that has thus far been 
demonstrated and the 2-horse teams with which formerly the greater 
part of the plowing was done. Moving at equal speed, it would re- 
quire sixty 2-horse teams (or 120 horses) drawing 12-inch plows, to do 
the same work as is done by the 60-foot machine. It is obvious 
that the care of these horses would require more man labor than the 
care of the single machine. It is equally obvious that the expense 
would be greater. It may be noted that the increased labor efficiency 
of the 60-foot duck-foot cultivator, as compared with the 1-man, 2- 
horse plow, is 5,900 per cent and the labor displacement 98.3 per cent. 

As a final example of the future possibilities of labor savings in plow- 
ing operations, there has recently been invented a ‘‘manless”’ plow, 
that guides and turns itself, after the first furrow has been run. This 
invention, worked out by a student of the Agricultural College of 
New Jersey,’ is a fitting climax to the work begun in that State by the 
inventor of the all-metal plow a century and a quarter earlier. More- 
over this invention works. It appears almost as though we may 
look forward to a practical elimination of man labor in the actual! 
field work of plowing, in all sections where land is fairly level. 


Harrowing, Disking, Seeding 


Following the plowing, there are a number of operations, varying 
according to fhe nature of the crop, that in current discussions are 
usually brought under the head of ‘‘preparation of the seed bed.”’ 
The most important of these are harrowing, disking, weeding, and 
leveling. In the large Western wheat fields and the Corn Belt, and 
more recently in the South, one or more of these operations have been 
hooked up with the seeder. In most localities and for most crops, 
they are coming to be more or less combined. For this reason it is 
difficult to determine what has been the recent development for any 
one process. ‘Taking all seed-bed preparation and seeding operations 
together, the labor requirement for an acre of wheat where the methods 
and appliances of 1850 were used, was 10.4 man-hours. When the 
machines available in 1894—1896 were used, the requirement per acre 
was 1.45 man-hours. A modern tractor-driven disk and drill hook- 
up, operated by one man, has seeded 92.7 acres in one day.’ The 
labor requirement is 0.13 man-hour per acre, a reduction of 10.27 
man-hours, or 98.7 per cent, from the method of 1850, and of 1.32 
man-hours, or 91 per cent from the machine methods of 1895. 

These figures, of course, represent the extremes for the period 
1850-1920. Even yet there are very few localities where the maxi- 





5 C. B. Davidson, in Power Farming, November, 1925. 
6 Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Vol. II, pp. 472-473, 
7 International Harvester Co. Muscles and Motors. 
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mum record for these operations has been approached. On the other 
hand, the harrowing and seeding methods generally in use in this 
country in 1850 were far superior to the most primitive methods. 
Even the brush harrow of colonial times had been improved, and its 
working width extended, until one man could cover several times as 
much ground as was covered in the same time with the earlier 
implements. 

‘These operations have always given a great deal of trouble to agri- 
cultural producers. Crop failures are often due to improper or 
insufficient preparation of the seed bed, or to wrong methods of plant- 
ing. From earliest historical times there were inventions and devices 
designed to overcome these difficulties and to economize labor. 
The ancient Assyrians had a wheeled seeder, drawn by oxen, in 504 
B. C. There was an Italian ox-drawn seeder in 1605.8 In 1870, 
41 patents had been issued for seeders in the United States.® Since 
1870 a bewildering variety of harrows, disks, rollers, packers, pul- 
verizers, and drills have been putuponthemarket. There aremachines 
adapted to almost every condition of surface, soil, or climate. The 
greatest labor saving that has been effected, however, has been 
due chiefly to the combination of the several processes, made possible 
by improved technical service and more and better power. 

Naturally, the saving effected by machinery has been less for the 
planting of row crops than for the seeding of small grains. In 1850 
the labor cost of preparing the seed bed and planting corn was 13.8 
man-hours per acre. The standard requirement for planting corn 
with a motorized planter, worked out by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station in 1924, is 3.6 man-hours. This is a gain in 
production per unit of man labor of 289 per cent over 1850 and a 
labor displacement of 60 per cent. 

Table 3 shows the man-hours per acre required in the production 
of specified crops, by the use of various methods of cultivation. 


TABLE 3.—LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR PRODUCING PRINCIPAL CROPS BY HAND 
AND BY MACHINE METHODS 

















| Man-hours per acre required by— 1924 compared with 1850 

Crop Hand | Machine oe Machine mo pag or aut 

method, | method, | ™&¢ method, —s : 
1850 ¢ 11894-1896 methods, 1924 ductivity | displace- 
1924> per worker ment 

i a 182. 68 27.5 37.8 ¢30.0 508 83. 6 
6 AS 8 ae ee 167. 80 78. 7 118. 5 445.0 273 73. 2 
EOE OT 21. 08 3.9 10.7 1.6 1, 217 92. 4 
re.  leekwde oie 108. 92 38. 0 90. 4 ¢ 50. 0 118 54.1 
ne is oe albdleeddcwamd 62. 42 3.1 15.5 *1.6 3, 801 97.4 
No. dnscacsdebebahes<s<dfedscsssshedssesdbodiouveuldathbiabubeeid 1, 185 80. 2 























* Data from Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, vol. I, pp. 24-25. 
> Data from U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1348, July, 1925, p. 59. 


¢ Average for States in which most modern methods are 
4 With horse or tractor gang plow, 4-row cultivator, an 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 362, July, 1927 


« With tractor or horse drawn gang plow, hook-up o 


and “Combine’’ harvesting and threshing. 


* Butterworth, Benj.: Growth of Industrial Art. 


* Report of Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1870. 
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Harvesting 


Primitive methods: Sickle and scythe —The oldest known harvest; ing 
implements are the sickle and the scythe. Both of these tools are 
frequently mentioned in the literature of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, the Ancient Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, 
and the Greeks and Romans. A comparison of descriptions and 
pictures of the sickle shows that there was little change in shape o; 
size over a period of six or seven thousand years. Such differences 
as appear were evidently due, in the earlier centuries, chiefly to the 
kind of material available for making the tool. After the discovery 
of metals, the most important difference between the ancient and the 
more modern tool was that in the ancient models the blades were 
thicker and less curved than the blades of the sickles that were in 
use during the later Middle Ages and early modern times. 

Probably the highest development in the fashioning of the sickle 
took place in England during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The English sickle of that period had a slim curved blade, the cutting 
edge of which was serrated on one side, and a short handle, set almost 
at right angles with the heel of the blade. In using the sickle the 
reaper grasped a handful of the grain in his left hand, and, with a 
quick, sweeping motion, dentechod & he grain so held with the sickle, 
from 4 to 8 inches from the ground, according to the length of the 
straw. He then bent the grain forward and to the left, and at the 
same time drew the sickle, held in the right hand, tow ard him and 
to the right. As the Process was repeated, the reaper rolled each 
handful of grain back into the curve of his left arm, until he had al! 
that he could conveniently hold. 

Successful reaping with the sickle required a great deal of manual! 
skill. The reapers usually took great pride in their work, vying with 
each other as to number of sheaves cut, neatness of execution, and 
absence of waste. Reaping was hard work. The bent position of the 
reaper, together with the weight of grain carried on the left arn, 
rendered maximum performance impossible except on the part of 
men of exceptional strength and endurance. Yet much reaping was 
done by women—sometimes even by children—both in Europe and 
in this country. 

It is usually assumed that the sickle and the scythe were the only 
grain-harvesting tools in this country prior to the introduction of thie 
grain cradle. While it is undoubtedly true that the sickle was used to 
a greater or less extent in all the colonies—English, Dutch, and 
French—there was another tool that may have been more widely 
used, in both the English and the Dutch colonies. This was the 
“sith.” The word i is an old English variant of the word “scythe” 
and the implement is, in fact, a one-handed scythe. It was used in 
connection with a device for gathering and holding the grain, called « 
““mathook.”’ 

As to the prevalence of the use of the sickle in the colonies, \\r. 
Jared Van Wagenen, jr., who drew hisinformation from original sources, 
says: ‘I do not know of any evidence that the sickle was ever co1)- 
monly used as a harvesting tool in America.”’ ° In general, however, 
the same thing may be said of the sith. But the fact that the sith, 





10 New York. Department of Agriculture and Markets. Agricultural Bulletin 203, June, 1927. 
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and not the sickle, appears to have been the forerunner of the cradle, 
would seem to indicate a general knowledge and wide use of the sith 
in those States in which the cradle later supplanted both of the more 
primitive tools. However this may be, it is probable that in most of 
the colonies—and later in the States—before the advent of the cradle 
more grain was cut with the scythe than with either the sickle or the 
sith, especially where threshing was done by tramping. 

Authorities differ widely as to the acreage per day that could be cut 
with the sickle. While there are many persons still living who have 
seen grain cut with it, or have even and: it themselves, there are few 
who can remember how much was usually cut in a day when the tool 
was in general use. Mr. Van Wagenen says that a good reaper could 
cut one-half acre a day. Some writers place the average for a 12-hour 
day as low as one-fourth acre. But even at the higher figure, the 
man-hour requirement of harvesting grain with the sickle was 24 
man-hours per acre. With the sith and mathook the labor require- 
ment was doubtless somewhat less, while with a scythe a first-class 
man could cut 3 acres a day. The average, however, for the scythe 
was probably not more than 2 acres per day, giving a labor require- 
ment of 6 man-hours per acre. But cutting grain with a scythe left 
it in bad shape for hauling and threshing, so that the advantage of 
the scythe over the sickle or the sith was not so great as it seems. 

Grain cradle-——The grain cradle was introduced into the United 
States sometime during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
probably from Scotland. The American type of the implement was 
invented by Charles Vaughn, of Hallowell, Me.,in 1837." Before the 
appearance of Vaughn’s cradle there had been numerous experiments 
with devices apparently suggested by the sith; but this was the first 
implement that promised any considerable advantage over the older 
methods of harvesting. After 1850 there were several types of grain 
cradle in use—the grapevine, half grapevine, ‘‘mooley,” and others, 
the names designating different designs of the snath—all following 
closely the Vaughn model. The cradle is essentially a scythe, with 
fingers parallel to the blade for holding the grain and laying it con- 
veniently for raking and binding. 

The cradle is a marvellous tool, representing the highest develop- 
ment in hand grain-harvesting methods that mankind has ever 
achieved. In fact, with the exception of the self-binder and the com- 
bine, there has been no other implement or machine that, taken by 
itself, marks so great a labor saving in the harvesting of grain. A 
very good man could cradle 4 acres of wheat in a day, and another 
good man could bind the same amount; ” that is, the labor cost for 
cutting and binding an acre of grain was 6 man-hours, as against 24 
man-hours for the sickle, representing an increased labor efficiency of 
300 per cent. The lowest estimate of the daily cut of a cradler that 
has come down to us is 2 acres per day. At this figure, the labor re- 
quirement was 12 man-hours, as against 60 man-hours for the sickle, 
with a daily cut of one-fifth acre, which is the lowest estimate for the 
sickle, representing an increased labor efficiency of 400 per cent. 

Reaping machine—Like most other mechanical inventions, the 
creation of a successful harvesting machine was the work of many . 





'! Maine Farmer, 1837, p. 178. 
| Washington’s letters to Young and Sinclair, quoted by Leo Rogin in University of California Publica- 
tions in Economics, vol. 9, p. 126. : 
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men in many lands. The known history of the reaping machine 
covers 19 centuries. The Roman historian, Pliny, described a device 
used in Gaul, which was propelled from behind by an ox hitehed 
between shafts, the operator walking by the side of the machine 
and leading the ox, at the same time raking back the grain as jj 
fell from the sickle.’ During the seventeenth and eighteenth cent \- 
ries there were a dozen or more inventions, in Germany, Holland, 
Scotland, England, and the United States, before the first really 
successful reaper was put into operation. There were several types 
of cutting devices—straight smooth edged, V-shaped, rotary, scis- 
sors, and reciprocating. The first machine with a reciprocating 
knife and stationary fingers—the modern type—was invented by 
Henry Ogle, an English schoolmaster, in 1822. The first McCormick 
patent was issued in 1831 and the Hussey machine appeared a year 
later. The improved McCormick self-rake reaper, patented in 185s, 
was the first successful power harvester. In all there were 9 patents 
issued for reciprocal-action harvesting machines in this country 
between 1831 and 1870, according to the report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the latter year. The Marsh harvester was patented 
in 1858, but was not generally used until 15 or 20 years later. John E. 
Heath patented a self-binder in 1850 and there was a picture of a 
“grain-binding wheel rake” in the Cultivator for August, 1850 (p. 
273). The Appleby machine appeared in England in 1858 and the 
Gordon brothers, of Rochester, N. Y., patented their wire binder in 
1867. The first successful mechanical knotter was patented by 
S. D. Locke, of Wisconsin, in 1867, thus making possible the modern 
self-binder, using twine instead of wire, which was patented by 
McCormick in 1870. 

Labor requirements of reapers.—The earliest reaping machines used 
in the United States represented little, if any, labor saving over the 
grain cradle. The machines that were in use just after the Civil 
War would cut an average of 12 acres a day coal required 8 men to 
operate—2 on the machine and 6 to bind and shock the grain. Oper- 
ating 12 hours a day, it took 96 hours of man labor to cut 12 acres of 
grain, or 8 man-hours per acre, which exactly equals the labor required 
for harvesting with a cradle at the rate of 3 acres per day. 

The self-raking device dispensed with the labor of 2 men, thus 
reducing the labor requirement to 6 man-hours per acre. The 
Marsh harvester, with about the same capacity, required only 4 
men—a driver, 2 binders sitting on the machine, and a.shocker—thus 
reducing the labor requirement per acre to 4 man-hours. Finally, 
the self-binder, operated by 1 man, with another to shock the grain, 
reduced the per-acre labor requirement to 2 man-hours, representing 
an increased labor efficiency of 300 per cent and a labor displacement 
of 75 per cent as compared with the best results with the cradle and 
the accomplishment of the self-rake reaping machine. As compared 
with the maximum acreage of the sickle, the self-binder represents 
an increased efficiency of 1,100 per cent and a labor displacement of 
91.7 per cent. 

Header and combine.—The combined harvester and thresher is tlie 
latest and, in many ways, the greatest development in agricultura! 
machinery. Technically, the combine is a ‘‘hook-up”’ of the header 





13 Bohn’s Classical Library, Vol. IV, p. 102, 
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and the portable thresher. Though modern headers were first suc- 
cessfully operated on the Pacific coast of the United States toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, the invention is not original with 
us. ‘The rude machine described by Pliny was a header. There were 
six patents for machines designed to cut and thresh grain in a single 
operation issued in this country between 1836 and 1883, and one as 
early as 1828.'* Combines were used in California and in eastern 
Oregon between 1900 and 1910, but they did not appear east of the 
Rockies until during or after the World War. ‘The first machine used 
east of the Mississippi was in 1926. Even yet the use of combines is 
confined mostly to large farms in regions where climatic conditions 
are especially favorable. It appears, however, from recent develop- 
ments, that windrowing and drying devices, and the construction of 
smaller machines to meet the needs of the smaller farms, may render 
the combine practicable for the harvesting and threshing of all small 
grains on most of the farms throughout the entire country. 

Labor requirements of header and combine.—It is difficult to compare 
either the header or the combine with any of the earlier harvesting 
tools or machines, with regard to labor requirements, on account of 
the fact that the header eliminates the binding and shocking of the 
grain and the combine includes also the threshing. Obviously, a 
considerable part of the advantage derived from either the header 
or the combine is due to the fact that the costs from the field to the 
bin are greatly reduced. But regarding the delivery of the grain 
from the header into the wagon or truck as no more than equivalent 
to the grain in the shock, there is a tremendous difference between 
the labor cost of the header and that of the self-binder. A header, 
drawn by from 16 to 32 horses, or by equivalent mechanical power, 
will cut from 20 to 40 acres in a 10-hour day, the smaller machines 
being operated by 1 man, while in some cases 2 men are required 
for the larger outfits. At an average of 30 acres per day the labor 
requirement per acre is 0.4 man-hour. This is a maximum increase 
in efficiency of 400 per cent over the self-binder and of 5,900 per cent 
over the sickle. The labor displacement, as between the maximum 
performance of the sickle and the maximum performance of the 
header, is 98.7 per cent. 

Threshing 


In order to appreciate fully the tremendous labor saving accom- 
plished by the combine, it is necessary to have the labor require- 
ments for threshing by the several earlier methods. The oldest 
threshing tool known to human history is the flail, though relics of 
prehistoric times show rude implements of a still more primitive 
character. Before there were threshing tools of any kind, men sep- 
arated the grain from the head by grasping a handful of the straw 
and beating the heads against a smooth boulder or other hard sur- 
face. The flail is, in fact, a compound tool, and as such represents a 
considerable advance in human ingenuity. It was used in all ancient 
countries, and is found in rude form among the relics of many pre- 
historic peoples. 

The flail in use in medieval and modern England consisted of a 
wooden handle, or handstaff, about 5 feet long, to which was attached 





— State University. Department of Rural Economics. Mimeographed Bulletin No. 18, July, 
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by a thong a “swingle,” “swipple,” or beater, also made of wood 
and about 30 inches in length by one-fourth inch in diameter. he 
thong was preferably of eelskin, but where this was unobtainabl:, of 
leather. The eelskin thongs often lasted more than a generation. 
In England and in the American colonies the handle of the flail was 
usually made of ash and the beater of thorn or of other relatively 
hard and heavy wood; and both the handle and the beater became 
highly polished with use. The end of the handle to which the beater 
was attached was larger than the other and was flattened for about 
4 inches and a hole bored through to receive the thong. There was g 
similar attachment to the end of the beater. Some of the more mod- 
ern flails in this country had a swivel at the end of the handle to 
prevent the twisting of the thong. 

Estimates of the capacity of the flail vary as widely as those for 
the sickle. From various English sources it appears that in the 
early years of the nineteenth century a first-class man threshed 1( 
bushels of wheat in a day. On the Van Wagenen farm in New Y ork 
John Brown and James Barker flailed rye for “the tenth bushel,” 
averaging about 10 bushels a day each.” Another contemporary 
writer, S. Edwards Todd, states: ‘‘An ordinary laborer will thresh 
and clean about 6 or 7 bushels of wheat in a day, taking the country 
through.’”’® On the whole, it seems that the flailing and winnowing 
of 8 bushels of wheat in a 12-hour day was at least a full average day’s 
work. Assuming a yield of 16 bushels, it required 24 hours of man 
labor to thresh the grain from one acre. 

Tramping—men, horses, or oxen.—Threshing grain by tramping 
has also been practiced since earliest times. For oats, barley, and 
rye this seems to have been the prevailing method in the American 
colonies, and in the middle and southern colonies wheat, also, was 
probably more often threshed in this manner than with the [flail. 
Tramping was the most usual method of threshing in the western 
States until the introduction of the first successful threshing machines. 
According to McMaster’s history of the United States, grain was 
tramped out in southern Maryland later than 1800, one man, man- 
aging a number of horses, threshing as much as 3,000 bushels in 10 
days. This was at the rate of 0.033 man-hour per bushel, or 0.528 
man-hour per acre. The grain had then to be winnowed. An aver- 
age of contemporary estimates for winnowing by hand gives a figure 
of 7.5 man-hours per acre, making a total labor requirement of 8.()28 
man-hours, where grain was tramped out with horses and winnowed 
by hand. This is slightly more than one-third of the requirement for 
threshing with the flail. 

The example given above, however, can not be taken as represen- 
tative of the efficiency of this method for the country as a whole. 
comparison of a number of estimates cited in a recent study indi- 
cates that, on the average, the labor requirement for threshing by 
tramping with horses or oxen was about half the requirement for the flail. 

Where fanning machines were used, as was sometimes the case, tlie 
total labor requirement for either of the above methods was greatly 
reduced. It appears that fanning mills, available as early as 15:5), 
had a capacity of a bushel a minute and could be operated by tlhiree 





18 New York. Department of Agriculture and Markets. Bulletin No. 203, June, 1927. 
16U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Report, 1866, p. 230. 
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men. This was at the rate of 20 bushels per man per hour, and the 
labor requirement per hour was therefore 0.05 man-hour per bushel, or 
(0.8 man-hour per acre, where the yield was 16 bushels. As the aver- 
age hand-labor requirement for winnowing was 7.5 man-hours, this 
would mean a reduction of 6.7 man-hours by the use of the fanning 
mill, bringing the total man-labor requirement for the flail down to 
17.3 man-hours per acre and the requirement for tramping to 5.3 
man-hours. 

Threshing machines.—Although there is reference, as early as 1732, 
to a threshing machine in Scotland, ‘“‘where bye one man may do as 
much work as six men heretofore,” the first threshing machine of 
which there is any record was invented by a Scotchman named 
Meikles in 1789. This device consisted of a horizontal shaft, to which 
were attached a number of flails that beat out the grain as it lay on 
the threshing floor, in the same manner as it was beaten by the hand 
flail. The machine could be operated either by hand or by horse 
power. Somewhat earlier there was used in some of the American 
colonies a rude device called a ‘‘nigger,’’ which consisted of a section 
of a tree, the branches of which had been trimmed down to about 
3 feet in length at the outer end and tapered down until they were 
smooth with the trunk at the inner end, which was attached to a post 
set in a socket in the center of the threshing floor. A horse, or a team 
of horses, was hitched to the outer end, and the device was pulled 
round and round over the grain. Obviously, this was designed as an 
improvement on the method of tramping. Just how much was 
gained by this device is not known, but it is apparent that, crude as 
the implement was, it embodied the principle of the toothed cylin- 
der, which is the essential part of the modern threshing machine. 

In the United States there were two patents issued for threshing 
machines between 1834 and 1883. The first successful machine was 
the Pitts thresher, which, when first patented in 1840, was a small 
machine, designed to be operated either by hand or by horse power. 
When operated by 4 men, its hourly capacity was from 20 to 25 
bushels. At the rate of 24 bushels per hour, the labor requirement 
per bushel was 0.167 man-hour, and the requirement per acre 2.667 
man-hours. This did notinclude winnowing. Adding the time neces- 
sary for winnowing, the labor requirement was brought up to 3.47 
man-hours. This was 13.8 man-hours less than for the flail, and 1.8 
man-hours less than the average requirement for tramping. 

In 1850 the daily capacity of the Pitts machine had been increased 
to 300 bushels, and could still be operated by 4 men. Im 1849, a 
writer signing himself “‘ Agricola,’ described in the June, 1849, issue 
of the Cultivator (Albany, N. Y.), a machine that he operated on 
his own farm, and gave the following statement of operating costs: 


Cost per day 

eT S| ER ee ee See ee Paper $0. 39 
ee eS. lemon pu menbianens . 38 
One man to pitch from mow..._-__-_-_------------.--- . 34% 
One man to deliver the straw_______________-_--__---- . 32 
One man to attend fanning mill_________..__---_------ . 50 

eI bins br embbldinncen nde >= 1. 9344 
pun Needs i Giver nos icc. 2 eee 2. 50 

Total ents Bie Gis .. os We ttescliceieces..ci 4. 43% 
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The writer gave the daily capacity of the machine as 200 bushels, 
and figured his average cost per bushel at 2.002 cents. As he em. 
wrt 6 men, working 12 hours per day, the labor requirement was 72 
man-hours for threshing 200 bushels, or 0.36 man-hour per bushel, 
This gave a labor requirement of 5.7 6 man-hours per acre, where the 
yield was 16 bushels, which is 2.2 man-hours more than for the 
smaller machine. 

This difference in favor of the smaller threshers was noted by the 
agricultural writers of the time, and there seems to have been 4 
widespread opinion, for some years after the first threshers came into 
use, that a small machine that could be set up in the barn and oper. 
ated either by hand or by horse power would prove to be more 
efficient than the larger outfits. There is mention of one type of 
thresher that could be operated by one man with one horse, that 
threshed 100 bushels in a day, or 8% bushels per hour, which is 5.3 
bushels per man per hour better than the accomplishment of the 
200-bushel capacity machine. The performance of these smaller 
types of threshers, however, is less adequately substantiated than 
the performance of the larger machine. 

Estimates for later periods show @ progressive increase in the 
efficiency of the threshing machines generally in use. A survey made 
by the statistical division of the Department of Agriculture in the 
season of 1869 indicated that the 8 to 10 horsepower contract thresher 
then “in common use” in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and other States threshed 300 bushels of wheat per day 
with a crew of 9 men. In this case the labor requirement was 4. 
man-hours per acre, assuming a yield of 16 bushels and that the 
crews worked 10 hours per day. Better results were obtained where 
steam threshers were used. According to the survey mentioned 
above, the steam-threshing outfits which were at that time just 
coming into use did nearly twice the work that was done by horse- 
power threshers operating “under similar conditions. It appears that 
in California and in the Great Plains States, in some instances the 
per-acre requirement for threshing wheat with large steam-power 
threshers had been reduced to a small fraction over 1 man-hour 
before the close of the last century. 

More recent studies show less favorable results in States east of the 
Mississippi. A survey made by the Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the University of Lllinois, the results of which were given in its 
Bulletin No. 267, shows that in 1921 the average labor requirement 
for threshing oats in the east-central part of the State was 3.4 man- 
hours and for wheat 4.6 man-hours per acre. In Indiana, in 1921, the 
labor requirement for threshing wheat was 5.2 man-hours per acre when 
threshed from the shock and 6.2 man-hours when threshed from thie 
stack.” In some localities where climatic and other conditions are 
especially unfavorable the modern requirement is even higher. 

Table 4 shows the number of man-hours per acre required by 
different methods of harvesting and threshing wheat. As the figures 
in this table are approximate averages of data gathered from 2 
number of sources and are employed only for the purpose of indicat- 
ing the general effects of the substitution of one method for another, 
they are therefore not to be taken as exact or authoritative. 





17 Purdue University. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin No. 272, June, 1923. 
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TABLE 4.—LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR HARVESTING AND THRESHING WHEAT BY 
DIFFERENT METHODS 
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1 Self-binder and stationary thresher as compared with sickle and flail. 


Labor requirements for harvesting and threshing with combine.—It is 
only when harvesting and threshing are combined in a single operation 
that the greatest saving of labor is achieved. The results that are 
reported from the employment of this method are almost beyond 
belief. Combines operated by 5 men have cut as high as 100 acres 
per day. At this rate, the labor requirement for cutting, threshing, 
and delivering the wheat, sacked or in the bin, is only 0.5 man-hour 
per acre. Estimating an average of 50 acres per day for the larger 
combines, the labor requirement for both harvesting and threshing is 
only 1 man-hour per acre. This is less than one-fourth the require- 
ment for threshing alone in Illinois during the period 1913-1923. It 
is about one-fifth of the requirement for cutting with a header and 
threshing with a stationary thresher in the Great Plains region.” 

Contrasting with the methods of the pre-machine age, the labor 
requirement for harvesting and threshing with a combine having an 
average daily capacity of 50 acres, operated by 5 men, is one-twentieth 
of the average requirement for harvesting with a cradle and tramping 
on a threshing floor, and one-forty-eighth of that for cutting and 
threshing with the sickle and the flail. Using the sickle and the flail, 
it would take 200 men to cut and thresh 50 acres of wheat in a 12- 
hour day. With the larger-type combine the same work is accom- 
plished in 10 hours, and the machine is operated by5men. Thesaving 
in labor per acre is 19 man-hours over the cradle-and-threshing-floor 
method, and 47 man-hours over the sickle-and-flail method. The 
gain in efficiency per unit of labor of the most modern method over 
the most primitive is 4,700 per cent, and the labor displacement 98 
per cent. 

Labor requirements for the smaller combines, operated by fewer 
men, are in many cases even lower than the figures given above. 
They range all the way from 0.67 man-hour per acre in Oklahoma, 
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to 2.03 man-hours in Indiana. The average for 12 States is 1 man- 
hour, which is exactly equal to the requirement for the larger machines, 

Table 5 shows the number of workers required to cut and to harvest 
50 acres of grain in one day, with different tools or machines. As in 
Table 4, the data in this table are averages of data gathered from 
number of sources and are employed only for the purpose of indicating 
the general effect of the substitution of one method for another. I'he 
figures, therefore, are in no sense to be taken as exact or authoritative. 


TABLE 5.—NU MBER OF WORKERS REQUIRED TO CUT AND TO HARVEST AND THRESH 
50 ACRES OF GRAIN IN ONE DAY WITH DIFFERENT TOOLS OR MACHINES 
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Corn-harvesting methods.—Between 1850 and 1875 there were 11 
atents issued in the United States for corn-harvesting machines." 
hese included 2 cutters, 2 ear-strippers, 2 huskers and shellers, a 

picker, a husker and shocker, and several other combinations. None 
of these proved successful, however. Later a machine was perfected 
for cutting and binding that reduced the labor requirement per acre 
by about 20 per cent. But corn can be husked from the stalk and 
cribbed by hand cheaper than it can be cut by the machine and then 
husked and cribbed by hand. This is not counting the value of the 
stover. There is a more recent invention, called a shredder, for 
stripping the corn from the stalk. Since the shredder also leaves the 
stover in the field, a comparison may be made between the hand cost 
of picking, husking, and cribbing, and the machine cost for the same 
processés where the shredder is used. 

The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station gives the per-acre labor 
requirement (1920-1924) for husking and wibbing from the stalk by 
hand as 8.66 man-hours, while with the shredder it is 6.13 man-hours, 
a gain in efficiency of 71 per cent, and a labor displacement of 29 
per cent.” 








19 rm a of Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1870. 
: one Calculated from figures given in Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 396, Septem er, 
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In a study made in 1926 by the divisions of farm management, 
public roads, and agricultural engineering, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, it was found that one man could pick 
by hand 59 bushels of corn in a day. With a mechanical picker, oper- 
ated by one man, from 69 to 102 bushels were harvested in aday. An 
average of these figures shows a gain for the machine of 26 bushels 
per day, or 44 per cent. The labor requirement is 0.17 man-hour per 
bushel where the corn is picked by hand, and 0.118 man-hour where 
the machine is used. The labor displacement is 0.052 man-hour per 
bushel, or about 30 per cent. 

Corn shelling—Before the coming of machines, corn was shelled 
by rubbing one ear against another, or by scraping the ear against 
the blade of a shovel or a spade. The handle of a frying pan or the 
edge of the bowl was commonly used as a corn sheller in the American 
Colonies, even as late as 1800. By these primitive methods not more 
than 7 or 8 bushels of corn could be shelled by one person in a day. 
According to the tables given in Vol. II of the Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor (p. 441), it required 66.67 man- 
hours of labor to shell by hand 40 bushels of corn. This is at the rate 
of 0.6 bushel per hour. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century onward, there were 
many devices invented for lightening the laborious task of corn 
shelling. Sixteen patents for corn shellers had been issued before 1870. 

The first successful sheller was a small affair, with a daily capacity 
of 40 bushels. Even with this machine, one man, working 12 hours 
a day, shelled more corn than 5 men could shell by hand. There is 
now a power corn sheller with which one man can shell a bushel a 
minute, or 720 bushels in a 12-hour day. Thisis 712 bushels more than 
the maximum that could be shelled by hand. The labor requirement 
for shelling 100 bushels of corn by hand in 1895 was 166.67 man- 
hours, with the hand machine it was 33 man-hours, and with the 
power machine 1.67 man-hours. The gain in efficiency per unit of 
labor is therefore 9,800 per cent, se the labor displacement 99 
per cent. 

Methods of harvesting cotton.—Until quite recently the only effec- 
tive machine employed in the production of cotton was the gin, 
which revolutionized the industry at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Many attempts were made to devise a machine that 
would reduce the slow and difficult labor of picking the bolls from the 
stalk, but with little success. Hand picking was a very slow process 
and extremely costly, even where cheap labor was available. The 
figure given in the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor is 77 man-hours for picking one acre (one 750-lb. bale) of 
cotton. Between 1850 and 1863, 11 patents for cotton pickers were 
issued, none of which was successful. Up to the beginning of the 
World War in 1914, practically all cotton was harvested by hand. 
In that year the crop was poor, and many of the bolls had been 
frosted, so that they would fall to the ground at a touch, rendering 
picking even more than ordinarily slow and difficult. To meet this 
situation, a Texas farmer conceived the idea of gathering the fallen 
“bollies” with a horse-drag, at the same time stripping from the 
plants the bolls that had not fallen. His first drag was a section of 
picket fence, or what is caJled in the western States a ‘‘combination”’ 
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fence, being constructed of wooden slats bound together with inter. 
woven horizontal wires. This section of fence was dragged over the 
cotton rows in such manner that the wires caught the bolls, stripped 
them off the stems, and left them lying on the wooden strips of the 
drag. But the drag gathered up so much rubbish that the cotton 
cin not be ginned. Not to be discouraged, the farmer ran the stuff 
through his threshing machine, thus cleaning out enough of the rub- 
bish to enable the gin to separate the fiber from the remainder. 

The idea was taken up by other farmers, and the experts of the 
agricultural experiment stations got to work on it. First a rude 
wooden sled was constructed, with a V-shaped slot for catching the 
stalks and stripping off the bolls. The bolls were worked backward 
by the forward motion of the sled into a wooden box placed on the 
body of the sled. The first cotton sleds stripped only one row at a 
time, but were soon widened to cover two, three, and finally four 
or more rows. With a 4-row sled, one man can strip 4.4 acres of 
cotton in a 12-hour day.” The labor requirement per acre is 2.7 
man-hours, as against 77 man-hours for hand picking. The labor 
displacement is 83.5 percent. Meanwhile the gins have been adapted 
to the new method of harvesting, so that sledded cotton costs no more 
for ginning than that which is picked by hand. The loss in quality 
that at first resulted from sledding has also been eliminated, so that 
the labor saving represented above is a net gain. 

Hay-harvesting methods ——The primitive tools for harvesting hay 
were the scythe, the hand rake, and the pitchfork. In one form or 
another all these tools were in use from primitive times, and before 
the middle of the last century constituted practically the entire equip- 
ment for harvesting this crop. In fact, both in this country and in 
the old world, there are many localities where the greater part of the 
forage is still harvested with these tools. There were scythes made of 
stone, copper, or bronze long before men learned any practicable 
method of reducing iron from its ores. The earliest forks and rakes 
were forked sticks or bones of animals. As in the case of the 
scythe, mankind had to wait for the coming of the age of iron for 
the perfection of these tools. The scythe has reached its highest 
perfection in Germany and in the United States, and the forks and 
rakes now made in this country are marvels of strength, lightness, 
and balance. We have no way in which to measure the saving in 
labor due to the perfection of these tools, but it must have been 
very great. 

Machines for harvesting and handling hay began to appear in this 
country toward the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
According to a writer in the Pittsfield (Mass.) Sun, a mowing machine 
of the disk type was invented in 1822. Between 1833 and 1884, 
11 patents for mowing machines were issued. In 1858, a writer in 
the Country Gentleman told of a mowing machine with which | 
man could cut 10 acres in a day, while a man with a scythe could 
cut only 1 acre. 

Stacking and loading machines, slings, etc., came into general use 
considerably later. In fact, there are many of these devices that are 
still of so doubtful advantage that farmers sometimes junk them in 
disgust, and go back to the more primitive methods. But taking 





21 Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin No. 362, July, 1927. 
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the situation as a whole, machines and devices are available that, 
under most conditions, greatly reduce the labor requirements for 
handling this crop. According to the study of hand and machine 
labor costs made by the Commissioner of Labor in 1894—1896, the 
per-acre labor requirement for harvesting hay by hand was 21.08 
man-hours, while with the machines available at that time it was 
only 3.94 man-hours. ‘This was an increase of more than 400 per 
cent in efficiency per unit of labor applied, and a labor displacement 
of more than 80 per cent. Later investigations show a still further 
increase in machine efficiency since the earlier study was made. The 
1927 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture places the average 
hand-labor requirement for harvesting hay at 11 man-hours, and the 
average for the machines then available at 1.6 man-hours. These 
figures represent a 60 per cent gain in efficiency over the machine 
methods of 1895, and of 1,200 per cent over the hand methods of 
1850, indicating the improvement in the efficiency of hay-harvesting 
machinery that was achieved during the last 30 years. The labor 
displacement of the 1927 machines, as compared with the hand 
methods of 1850, is approximately 84 per cent. 


Summary 


The increases in efficiency in the growing of farm crops, obtained 
by the substitution of machine for hand methods, vary all the way 
from 80 per cent in the husking and cribbing of corn to more than 
9,000 per cent in the shelling of corn. The labor displacement varies 
from 31 per cent to 99 per cent. In the production of small grains, 
the increased efficiency and the resulting labor displacement are, on 
the whole, greatest in the operations of plowing, seeding, and harvest- 
ing, and greater in the plains States and the far Northwest than in 
the older farming sections. During recent years, notable gains in 
efficiency have been made in the harvesting of cotton, and labor 
costs have been reduced in the production of all row crops, though 
far less than in the production of the small grains. 

But increased efficiency has not been due wholly to the invention 
and use of new machines. -Other causes are: (1) The improvement 
of hand tools, (2) the development of larger and more effective com- 
binations of machines and power, and (3) the increased substitution 
of mechanical for animal power. The results of the comparisons 
made in this section are summarized in Table 1, which shows that 
the average increase in efficiency per unit of labor applied in the 
growing of five principal crops—corn, cotton, hay, potatoes, and 
wheat—by the substitution of the most efficient machines and 
methods for the earlier hand tools and hand methods, is approxi- 
mately 1,200 per cent, and the labor displacement 80 per cent. 


Effects of Introduction of Automotive Power Upon Agricultural Labor 
Requirements 


Wuize the increasing substitution of mechanical for animal power 
in the operations involved in the production of farm crops constitutes 
the most important development in the agricultural industry during 
recent years, the greater part of the labor saving thus far achieved. 
in this industry has been accomplished with animal power. While 
considerable economies have already been effected by the substitution 
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of tractors and trucks for horses and mules, and while the resu|ts 
achieved tend strongly to show that under most conditions mojor 
farming will require less man labor than farming with horses, it ¢an 
hardly be said that the superiority of power farming, under all «: 
ditions, has yet been completely proved. Though tractors, ruc! ks, 
and stationary ew ines have been adapted to farms of all sizes and ty 
all processes on all kinds of farms, 61 per cent of all power utilized on 
farms in the United States in 1924 was supplied by animals.” Trac- 
tors supplied only 16 per cent, and trucks le ess than 4 per cent. 
Many of the largest field operations are still carried on by horses, 
Huge machine units for plowing, seeding, and harvesting and thresh- 
ing are horse-operated in the State of Washington, and thus far there 
seems to be little disposition to change to the tractor and the truck. 
This is doubtless due largely to the fact that horses can be fed cheaply 
under the existing conditions, and can be turned out > graze when 
not at work, and to the fact that hilly fields and sandy soil render 
tractor operations relatively difficult. In New Englend. the middle 
States, and the old South, there are localities where there are many 
conditions under which the motorizing of farms would be of doubt ful 
economy. In the prairie States, the Great Plains region, and the 
Southwest, conditions are more favorable, and the process of motori- 
zation is going on much more rapidly. Nevertheless, considera))le 
progress has been made in localities where the conditions are rela- 
tively unfavorable. Studies recently made in Pennsylvania have 
demonstrated that the use of tractors is both etabtiontiie and profit- 


able under most conditions in that State; and, according to one 
authority, all Michigan farmers use tractors to a greater or less 


extent. In Indiana farming is 82 per cent motorized, and in [Illinois 
66 per cent.” 

As to the saving effected by the tractor, it has been estimated that 
in the State of Oregon the average reduction in labor requirements 
that may be effected by the substitution of tractors for horses in al! 
the operations of wheat farming is 2.3 man-hours per acre. The 
figures upon which this estimate is based are given in the following 
table. 

TaBLe 6.—LABOR REQUIREMENTS IN WHEAT FARMING IN OREGON, USING TRAC- 
TOR AND USING HORSES 
[Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1447, Washington, 1926.] 
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23 G. W. McCuen, in Ohio Farmer, Feb. 26, 1927 
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A study in Pennsylvania, averaging all conditions, gave the fol- 
lowing results: 


TABLE 7.—LABOR SAVING EFFECTED BY SUBSTITUTION OF TRACTORS FOR HORSES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Though conditions in Pennsylvania are relatively unfavorable to 
tractor farming, itis estimated, on the basis of these figures, that under 
all conditions the saving effected by substituting tractors for horse 
power is from 33 to 50 per cent.” 

In particular cases much more striking results have been achieved. 
In South Carolina a tractor mower, having a 7-foot sickle, cuts from 
25 to 30 acres per day, and is operated by one man, replacing from 2 
to 3 men and from 4 to 6 mules.” A 15-30 horsepower tractor, 
hitched to a 2-bottom plow and driven by one man, can plow 15 acres 
of stubble in a day, or something like 10 times as much as can be 
plowed by one man and two horses. It will do twice as much as a 
2-bottom plow drawn by three horses and operated by oneman. The 
lowest labor requirement for a 20-horse plowing outfit is 0.66 man- 
hour per acre, while the record for a 15-30 horsepower tractor outfit 
is 0.5 man-hour. 

Table 8 shows the labor displaced by the utilization of various 
agricultural machines. 


TaBLE 8.—LABOR DISPLACEMENT OF DIFFERENT AGRICULTURAL MACHINES 
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“ H. B. Josephson in Agricultural Engineering, July, 1928, pp. 219-223. 
* Manufacturers’ Record, Nov. 10, 1927, pp. 84-86. 
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Year-round Advantages of Motorized Farming 


It is only when the year-round operation of the farm is considered 
that the full advantage of mechanical over animal power becomes 
apparent. The adjustment of power and labor to seasonal require- 
ments has always been one of the farmer’s most serious probleins. 
On the horse-equipped farm it is nearly always necessary to keep and 
feed through the slack seasons more animals than there is profita)le 
work for, and often more hands are kept than ordinarily can be 
profitably employed, so that the farmer will not be short-handed dur- 
ing the planting and harv esting seasons. When mechanical power 
is installed the machines can be put in storage when not in use, and 
meanwhile will not have to be fed and cared for. In the rush of 
planting or harvesting, tractors or trucks can be worked 24 hours a 
day, if necessary. At the same time, the peak of the seasonal labor 
requirement is lowered, owing to the fact of the higher per-man 
accomplishment of the tractor. 

There are many examples which show the advantages of motor 
equipment in these respects. In Iowa one man and a boy, using 
tractor and truck equipment, do all the work on a 238-acre farm, 
tilling 100 acres of corn and 60 acres of oats. One man does all the 
work in the cultivation of 160 acres on another Iowa farm. Still 
another farmer cultivates 170 acres, with no help. 

On the other hand, in the Big Bend country of Washington State 
one man, using a horse hook-up with cultivator, rod weeder, and dr ill, 
can do all the work prior to harvesting in produci ing 517 acres of whe: at, 
With weeder, drill, and “duck-foot,” he can take care of 775 acres.” 
And the labor requirement for harvesting and threshing will be about 
1.2 man-hours per acre. 

On a wheat farm in Montana all the work prior to seeding is done 
by one man, and the labor requirement for seeding, harvesting, and 
threshing totals only 2.5 man-hours per acre.” Similar results have 
been accomplished on many other farms in that State. According to 
Prof. M. L. Wilson, of the Department of Agricultural Engineering 
of the University of Montana, the average farm family in the wheat- 
growing areas of that State can take care of from 600 to 1,000 acres 
of wheat, cropped once in two years, or alternated with corn. 

These results, however, do not depend upon the use of the tractor. 
They are due chiefly to the introduction of three machines especially 
adapted to Montana conditions—the one-way disk, the duck-foot 
cultivator, and the combined harvester and thresher—and to the big 
“hook-up.” 

The relation of power and machinery in use in the different States 
to per capita production and net income is shown in the following 
table, compiled from U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1348: 





% Washington State College of Agriculture. Popular Bulletin No. 135. 
27 Agricultural Engineering, January, 1929, p. 3: ‘‘ Research studies in the economics of large scale farm 
ing in Montana,”’ by Prof. M. L. Wilson. 
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TaBLe 9.—RELATION OF POWER AND MACHINERY TO CROP-ACRES PER UNIT OF 
MAN LABOR AND TO NET INCOME PER FARM OPERATOR, 1924 
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on Development in Agriculture as a Whole, and the Present Agricultural Situation 
in 


Waite it is indicated in the preceding sections that there has been 
in average labor displacement of 80 per cent where modern machine 
methods have been substituted for hand methods in the principal 
rm operations of growing farm crops, it does not follow that there has 
been any such displacement in the agricultural industry as a whole. 
The results for the industry as a whole will, of course, depend upon the 
extent to which the labor-saving machines are utilized in all sections, 
and under all conditions. On the other hand, there are many other 
things besides farm machinery that since the settlement of the coun- 
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try have operated to increase output per unit of man labor, and jo 
cause labor displacement. Before the appearance of any of the mod- 
ern farm machinery a great deal had been accomplished by the im- 
provement of hand tools and implements. Among the more 
important instances of this development are the substitution of the 
grain cradle for the sickle and the scythe, and the substitution of the 
metal plow, with an improved moldboard design, for the clumsy and 
ineffective wooden plows that had been in use since earliest times, 
The improvement in hand implements and tools has continued 
throughout the period of mechanization, and has been no unimportant 
factor in producing the increased efficiency that usually is ascribed 
to machines alone. Furthermore, there has been a rapid develop- 
ment in methods of soil treatment, in the production of new and 
better seeds, in adaptation of crops to conditions of soil and climate, 
and in the management of the farms, all of which have contributed 
to the aggregate gain in the output per worker. For the industry as a 
whole, therefore, the final result can not be expressed in terms of 
any one of these causes. It will be a resultant of the operation of all 
of them. 


Unequal Development of Agricultural Mechanization 


One of the most striking features of the development of agriculture 
in this country is the way in which primitive methods of cultivation 
have persisted side by side with the most modern methods. Though 
many of the agricultural machines that are now familiar made their 
appearance early in the nineteenth century, but few came into any- 
thing like general use until after the Civil War. Though a large 
saving in man labor is shown by many of the machines included in the 
1894-1896 survey by the Commissioner of Labor, elsewhere referred 
to, many of these machines did not come into general use until 20 
years later. 

This is not difficult to explain. On many of the farms of the coun- 
try the necessary power was lacking. Farmers experienced thi 
greatest difficulty in accumulating the capital with which to buy the 
new equipment. For many years there was no effective organization 
for oles or servicing the new machines or for educating the farmers 
in their use and care. Low prices for farm products often discouraged 
any increase in farm equipment. ‘These causes, combined with the 
age-old prejudice against ‘“new-fangled notions,” affecting agriculture 
even more seriously than other industries, have tended to prevent 
the immediate utilization of the machines and methods which the 
genius of a progressive nation have provided. Even as late as 1924, 
power was utilized to replace human labor in but little more than half 
of the work done on farms.” 

Moreover, it was naturally to be expected that a considerable time 
would be required in making the shift from hand to machine methods. 
This is especially true of farming, in which, on account of the great 
number of independent enterprises, and the wide difference in local 
conditions, coordination is always difficult. There has been, neces- 
sarily, a great deal of experimentation, much of it extremely costly. 
Machinery can not be serviced on scattered farms as promptly and 





#% U.S. Department of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 1348: Washington, 1925. 
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effectively as in manufacturing centers. Better rail transportation; 
the institution of the parcels post; the coming of the automobile; 
improved highways; the organization of service departments by 
manufacturers of and dealers in agricultural machinery; the work of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, the agricultural experiment 
stations, and the State agricultural colleges in the development of 
methods; and the education of the farmers—all these and many other 
things characteristic of recent economic development have gone a long 
way toward removing the impediments to mechanization. 

The survey made by the Commissioner of Labor in 1894-1896 shows 
that there was at that time a wide variation in the results achieved by 
the use of different machines in the several farm operations, and in 
the production of different crops. (See Table 3.) In the units com- 
pared, it'was found that by the hand method 62.42 man-hours of labor 
were required to take care of an acre of wheat, while by the machine 
method only 3.1 man-hours were required. For corn the figures were 
182.68 by the hand method, and 27.5 where machines were used. For 
wheat the labor displacement was 95 per cent, while for corn it was 
only 85 per cent. ‘The substitution of machine for hand cultivation 
resulted in a labor displacement of 53 per cent in the growing of cotton, 
and of 50 per cent in the growing of potatoes. In the growing of 
five principal crops—corn, cotton, hay, potatoes, and small grains— 
an average of the figures given in the report shows a labor displacement 
of 73 per cent, as between ‘‘primitive’”’ methods and the machine 
methods employed in 1896. In the production of tobacco there was 
practically no difference. 

The report of the Commissioner of Labor does not disclose what 
proportion of all crops were produced by machine methods in 1894— 
1896. It is evident that there would be at that time no method of 
ascertaining such information. But if power equipment was utilized 
for no more than half of the work done on farms in 1924, it may 
safely be inferred that only a small percentage of the industry had 
been successfully mechanized 30 years earlier. The survey indicates 
what could have been accomplished at that time, with a full utiliza- 
tion of the machines and methods then available, rather than what 
had actually been accomplished. Figures recently compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture show that more than a quarter of a century 
later the average labor requirement for producing farm crops had not 
been reduced to the level for ‘‘modern methods” shown in this report. 
These data are given in the following table: 
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TABLE 10.—APPROXIMATE AVERAGE MAN-HOURS OF LABOR PER ACRE REQUIRED 
FOR CROP PRODUCTION IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 1924 


[Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1348, Washington, 1925, p. 59] 
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As a matter of fact, in nearly every case the actual labor require- 
ment in 1924 was greater than for the machine methods of 1894-1896. 
In the production of corn 37.8 man-hours per acre were required in 
1924, while it was only 27.5 by the machine methods of the earlier 
period. The machine requirement for small grains was only 3.1 man- 
hours per acre in 1894-1896, as against 15.5 man-hours in 1924, The 
average per-acre requirement for five principal crops was 30 man-hours 
by the machine methods of the earlier period and 54 man-hours by 
the methods actually employed in 1924. 

Even when the machine methods now generally in use are compared 
with the machine methods of 1896, the difference is not startling. For 
the five principal crops named above, the average per-acre labor 
requirement with the machines now generally in use is 25.6 man-hours, 
as compared with 30.2 man-hours in 1896. This is a gain in efficiency 
of 31 per cent, and a labor displacement of 24 per cent. 

Production per worker and labor displacement as shown by indes 
numbers.—An approximate estimate of the results of the combined 
operation of all the factors making for increased output per worker 
may be made in terms of crop-acres cultivated, or in terms of the phys- 
ical quantity, or the total value in dollars of constant purchasing 
power, of the output of the industry asa whole. In 1850 the average 
farm worker could care for only 12 acres of farm crops, while in 1924 
the average crop-acres cultivated per worker were 34, an increase o! 
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183 per cent.” In 1870, census figures show, the average production 
of grain per worker was 11,530 pounds, while in 1920 it was 24,820 
pounds, a gain of 115 per cent. 

Crop-acres per worker, however, taken alone, are not a thoroughly 
sound basis for computing output per worker, since, owing to differ- 
ence in yields, the number of acres cultivated does not always indicate 
the quantity produced. There are many conditions under which 
more intensive cultivation, requiring a greater expenditure of labor, 
will increase the quantity or the value of the crop, with no increase 
in the number of acres cultivated. On the other hand, unfavorable 
conditions may cut down the yield per acre, or conditions favoring a 
larger acreage, with less intensive cultivation, may result in an in- 
creased acreage per worker, with even a loss in quantity or in value of 
output. For these and other reasons, the total physical quantity, or 
the total value of the output forms a better basis for computing output 
per worker than do crop-acres cultivated. 

Indexes published in the Commerce Yearbook, 1930, based on data 
assembled by the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the 
Census, indicate an increase of 61 per cent in production per worker 
between 1899 and 1927. The same report shows an increase in output 
per worker in the agricultural industry of 29.5 per cent between 1919 
and 1927. The yearly average for the entire period is 2.3 per cent, 
on the basis of 1899=100, and the yearly average for the last eight 
years of the period, 3.8 per cent. 

Postwar development in agricultural efficiency—The figures given 
in the last sanmetianh section, however, do not sufficiently indicate the 
rapid increase in agricultural efficiency that has taken place since 
1919, for the reason that the increase for 1919-1927 shown in the 
Department of Commerce index is computed on a higher basis than 
is the increase for the entire period, 1899-1927. The index of the 
mass of crop production is 78 for the years 1895-1899, while the index 
for the years 1915-1919 is 108.% ‘The increase in production per 
worker from 1919 to 1927 is, therefore, on the basis of 1899=100, 
approximately 40 per cent, and the yearly average increase 5 per cent. 

This acceleration in the rate of increase of production per worker 
is characteristic of the postwar period in agriculture as in other indus- 
tries. This is explained by the fact that practically all of the forces 
that since the beginnings of the industry had at different times oper- 
ated to increase the output per worker have been working together 
during the last 10 years. The improvement of farm tools, which, 
before the machine age, was the chief cause of increased performance 
per worker, continues alongside of the perfection of farm machinery. 
Where horse power is still used, larger and more effective “hook-ups” 
greatly increase the results per worker engaged. Improvements in 
farm management and in methods of operating equipment, advances 
in the agricultural sciences, and improvements of the public services 
in aid of agriculture, each has added its quota. And most important 
of all, the process of motorization has been very greatly accelerated. 

Yet, all things considered, it appears that the process of agricul- 
tural mechanization in this country has only barely begun. ile 
machines have come into use that presage an almost total displace- 





*U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 1348. Washington, 1925, 
” Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1930, p. 674. 
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ment of man labor in the production of principal crops, where condi- 
tions are most favorable, the extremely wide variation in the resulis 
which have been achieved, even under similar conditions, is eviden:e 
that the industry is still largely in the experimental stage. This is 
even more apparent when it is remembered that many primitive 
methods still survive alongside of the most efficient modern methocs. 
When it is added that even yet mechanical power is utilized to replace 
man labor in but little more than half of the work done on farms, aid 
that the power that is installed is operated at only a fraction of maxi- 
mum efficiency, itis apparent that the process of agricultural mechani- 
zation has still along way togo. Inshort, the outstanding fact of tlie 
present agricultural situation is not the magnitude of past accomplishi- 
ments—great as they have been in many respects—but the vastness 
of the field yet to be occupied. 


Technological Labor Displacement in Agriculture, and the Unemployment 
Situation 


Ir 1s evident, from the fact that there was between 1920 and 1927 
a shrinkage of more than 3,000,000 in the number of persons living 
on farms, that there has been a large shift of labor from agriculture 
to other industries during these years. Furthermore, when it is 
remembered that during this period there has been a net decline in 
employment in most nonagricultural industries, it is apparent that 
the release of labor on the farms has contributed largely to the 
volume of unemployment that has developed during recent years. 
It does not follow, however, that there has been a shift from. agri- 
culture in any way proportionate to the displacement that has 
occurred as a result of increased output per worker. In fact, from the 
beginning of agricultural mechanization until the year 1910, there was 
no net decrease in the number of farm workers, taking the country as a 
whole, though there was continuous labor displacement. 

Between 1880 and 1910, there was, in fact, an increase of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000, or 37.6 per cent, in the number of farm workers. 
During this same period there was a technological displacement, as 
measured in terms of crop-acres cultivated per worker, of approxi- 
mately 40 percent. This would have resulted in the release from the 
industry of 3,400,000 workers during these years, except for the fact 
that conditions favoring the expansion of the industry enabled it 
to absorb the whole of the displacement. Not only was this absorp- 
tion accomplished, but the industry took on an additional 3,000,000 
workers. 

Between 1900 and 1927, the technological displacement, computed 
from the Department of Commerce index of increased output per 
worker, was 38 per cent, while the decline in employment was less 
than 3 per cent. If none of the farm workers displaced during this 
period had been reemployed in the industry, more than 4,000,000 
workers would have been shifted to other industries or would have 
remained unemployed. Instead of this, only approximately 200,- 
000 were shifted out of the industry. From 1919 to 1927, the tec)- 
nological displacement was approximately 23 per cent, and the 
decline in agricultural employment 7 per cent. If none of the agri- 
cultural workers technologically displaced during this period had 
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been reemployed in the industry, there would have been 2,530,000 
who would have had to find employment elsewhere or remain unem- 
ployed. The actual number who were shifted out of the industry was 
800,000. 

When the migration of farm labor indicated by the shrinkage in 
total farm population between 1920 and 1927 is taken into con- 
sideration, it appears that a much larger number of workers must 
have left the farms. If itis assumed that three out of five of the more 
than 3,000,000 persons who left the farms during these years were in 
search of employment, or would have been unemployed if they had re- 
mained on the farms—not a high estimate, when it is remembered 
that a large percentage of the migrants were between the ages of 18 
and 25 years—it will appear that the shrinkage in farm employment 
between 1920 and 1927 was approximately 2,000,000 workers. 

This figure does not represent the whole extent of the shift of 
workers from the farms during the last 10 years. According to 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census there was an absolute shrinkage 
in total farm population during this period of more than 3,000,000. 
The estimate of the shift of workers given above is made on this basis. 
But this takes no account of the natural increase in farm population, 
which, computed on the returns for census years, is found to be more 
than 2,500,000.* In 1920, 35 per cent of all persons living on farms 
were employed. At this ratio, the 2,500,000 increase in farm popu- 
lation represents an increase of 875,000 in the number of workers. 
This gives a total of 2,875,000 workers leaving the farms between 
1920 and 1927, who either found employment in other industries or 
remained unemployed, a figure somewhat larger than that for the 
total technological displacement. 


Probable Development of Agricultural Mechanization in the Near Future 


THE wide difference between what has already been accomplished by 
improved machines and methods in agricultural production, and 
what could be accomplished with a full utilization of the best methods 
and the most efficient machines available, may be shown by comparing 
the average results achieved by the most efficient combinations with 
the highest estimate of actual accomplishment for the industry as a 
whole. A rough average of the results of mechanization in the pro- 
duction of five principal crops, based on the data assembled in pre- 
ceding sections, indicates an increased efficiency of approximately 
1,200 per cent.*® The highest estimate of the actual increase in 
production per worker from 1850 to 1920 is 300 per cent. If we add 
another 100 per cent on the same base to cover the increase since 1920 
(which will correspond fairly closely with the results on the basis of 
‘value produced per worker’’), the total will still be only one-third 
of the possible increase if the best machines and methods were 
utilized throughout the industry. 

Furthermore, the increased efficiency of 1,200 per cent, where 
modern machines and methods have been used, has been achieved in 
many instances without the aid of mechanical power. It appears 
from investigations recently made by various Federal and State 





41 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1930, p. 84. 82 See Table 3, p. 9. 
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agencies that, even where the most economical horse equipment js 
used, at least 50 per cent of the labor now required in the several] 
farm operations could be saved by the substitution of mechanica| 
power. ‘Taking into consideration also the improvements in farm 
machinery that are constantly being made, and the saving that would 
be effected if the most scientific methods of soil treatment, etc., were 
universally adopted, it will be fairly safe to conclude that the farming 
industry in the United States is at the present time operating at no 
more than 25 per cent of possible maximum efficiency. 

The main reasons for this condition may be summarized as {ol- 
lows: (1) Inadequate markets for farm products (during the last 1( 
years, and over a considerable part of the entire period of mechaniza- 
tion, farmers have been able with the existing equipment to produce 
more than they could profitably sell); (2) low farm wages in many 
parts of the country, especially in the old South; (3) absence of efh- 
cient planning of farm work; (4) failure to utilize all the power 
available for farm production; and (5) the cost of changing from horse 
to motor equipment. 

While it is obvious that in the long run overproduction and low 
prices will operate as a check upon mechanization, it is to be noted 
that during the last several years the combination of low prices for 
farm products and comparatively high wages for farm workers has 
tended to stimulate the adoption of modern methods and the installa- 
tion of labor-saving machines. There was no other way in which to 
widen the margin between costs and selling prices, so as to avoid com- 
plete bankruptcy. Yet, if there had been sufficient demand for farm 
products at profitable prices, it is entirely likely that the improved 
methods would have been adopted even more rapidly than they were. 
But with regard to the probable rate of progress in mechanization in 
the future, the important fact is that the process continues alike 
during periods of depression and periods of expansion. 

In agriculture, as in other industries, low wages have always been 
prime cause of slow development in efficiency. As long as man labor 
is cheap and plentiful, little attention is apt to be given to the possi- 
bility of higher production and larger profits through the adoption of 
better methods and improved machines. As in other industries, it 
took the farmers a long time to discover that low wages do not alwa ys 
mean low production costs. But in agriculture as in other industries 
many employers are now coming to realize that exactly the opposite 
of this may be true. The highest unit labor cost in uguliabioareh pro- 
duction is, on the whole, in the localities where wages are lowest. 
For example, the per-acre labor requirement for producing corn ranges 
all the way from 13 man-hours in the Dakotas to 50 in Virginia and 
100, or even more, in the New England States.* Though wages are 
lower in Virginia than in the Dakotas, the labor cost per acre is con- 
siderably higher. Texas and Oklahoma cotton growers pay higher 
wages than are paid in the old South, but their unit labor costs are 
lower. This is true even where similar methods are employed. And 
with the modern methods now in use in the Southwest the labor cost 
is still further reduced, while wages are advanced on account of the 
training and experience that are necessary in caring for and operating 
machines. When the farmers of the old South come to realize these 





33 See Table 10, p. 28. 
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facts, the mechanization of agriculture in the southern States, other 
things being equal, will go forward as it has in the middle and western 
States during the last 10 years. 

The definite planning of the work of the farm is a comparatively 
new thing in the United States, as it is in all other countries. A 
proper placing of farm buildings, an economical arrangement of fields, 
and an effective relating of one process to another are as important 
on the farm as in the factory. The modernization of farm operations 
promises as valuable results to the farmer as have been achieved by 
the now famous assembly lines in the Ford factories. Through the 
concerted efforts of the Department of Agriculture and the State 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, there is now develop- 
ing in this country a real science of farm management, the application 
of which on many of the more progressive farms has already resulted 
in very considerable economies in money and labor expenditure. 
With the increased installation of machinery, calling for larger 
capital investment, the need for scientific planning is bound to be 
more widely recognized in the near future. It is certain that this 
development will greatly increase the efficiency of the farm plant. 

It is in part due to the relative absence of effective farm manage- 
ment that the power available for farming is not fully utilized. Mal- 
adjustment with regard to seasonal and other requirements in many 
cases prevents maximum utilization even of the power already 
installed. It often happens that the installation of a tractor or a 
truck on a farm merely duplicates the whole or a part of the former 
power equipment instead of replacing it. The necessary adaptation 
of labor tc the new equipment is difficult and often costly. Farm 
workers must become machinists and machine operators, instead of 
merely hired hands. The farmer himself must become a business 
man, and, to a great extent, an engineer, or he must employ technical 
service. All this, however, promises to work out as a part of the proc- 
ess of mechanization, and, provided the necessary economic adjust- 
ments can be made, it promises greater profit to the farmers and 
higher wages and better working conditions for hired farm workers. 

rom an immediately practical point of view, the cost of changing 
from horse to motor equipment is perhaps the most important factor 
tending to retard progress in ephadtiaakedibiens: It is not merely 
the fact that where many farmers are making the change at the same 
time there is no profitable market for the animals displaced, but a 
considerable part of the horse-equipped farm is always reserved for 
pasture and for the growing of forage and feed crops. The farmer 
is apt to think that his horse feed costs him nothing, while he has to 
pay out good money for oil and gasoline; and there may be consider- 
able truth in this. When a farmer is already facing the necessity of 
cutting down his commercial crop acreage on account of general 
overproduction, the land that would be released by getting rid of 
his horses will be of little use to him. 

Yet, all things considered, the change from horses to tractors is 
going on very rapidly. Between 1920 and 1929, according to the 
census reports, the number of horses and mules on farms in the United 
States decreased from 25,199,552 to 19,476,000, while the number of 
tractors increased from 246,083 to 852,989. If the change continues 
at this ratio there will be nearly 3,000,000 tractors on the farms of 
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the country 10 years from now, and the number of horses and mules 
will have been reduced to less than 15,000,000. And, of course, there 
will be a corresponding increase in efficiency and in the displacement of 
farm labor. 

There is no better indication than these figures of the momentoiis 
changes in agricultural conditions that are likely to come within the 
next 10 years, especially when they are taken in connection wiih 
data showing the present condition of the industry. In the matter 
of power utilization the present situation is best described by Dr. 
C. D. Kinsman in Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1348: 


Present available information would indicate that power equipment is utilized 
to replace human labor in but little over one-half of the work now done on farms. 
Power equipment is available for a considerable part of the remaining work }i:{ 
for various reasons is not now utilized. In some areas wages have been so low 
that it has been more economical to hire human labor than to use the availa!) |e 
machinery; in other cases the reason has been that machinery can not or hs 
not been developed to do the work economically where only a small amount is 
to be done or the proper kind of power and the proper means of applying t)ic 
power have not been available to do the work efficiently. 

While great progress has been made in the substitution of machine 
for man power in such regions as the Great Plains, the Northwest 
Pacific Coast States, and in Texas and Oklahoma, in many parts of 
the country comparatively primitive methods of farm production are 
commonly employed. Surveys made by the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station show that most fields in that State were still plowed 
with the 1-man, 2-horse walking plow in 1922-23.** It was found by 
the same investigators that the grain cradle is still used for harvesting 
on some Ohio farms. The 1-man, 1-mule, 8-inch plow is still popular 
throughout the old South. This same implement, or one hardly 
more efficient, is used on many of the tobacco and truck farms in 
Southern Maryland; in this region one may find in use every kind of 
farm power, from ox teams to the most recent types of trucks and 
tractors. 

As noted at the beginning of this study, a comparison of the latest 
labor-requirement figures compiled by the Department of Agriculture 
with the machine requirements of 1895, as shown in the report o/ 
the survey made by the Commissioner of Labor, shows that the 
average requirement by the methods prevailing in 1924 was higher 
than for the machine methods of 1895.% The Axel requirement, as 
well as the unit money cost, is always highest in the regions where 
there has been least mechanization.” In the old South the labor 
requirement for producing a bushel of grain in 1924 was 2.5 man-hours 
and in the Pacific Northwest 0.3 man-hour; for corn the labor re- 
quirement per bushel in the same year was 2.5 man-hours in certain 
Southern States, while in the corn belt it was 0.5 man-hour.” The 
per-acre requirement for producing potatoes varies all the way from 
32 to 137 man-hours in the different States, and is, on the whole, 

eatest where machinery is least used.” In the eastern cotton States 
it takes from 100 to 125 hours of man labor to handle one acre o! 
cotton, while in the Texas black belt only from 50 to 60 man-hours 





4% Ohio State University. Agricultural Extension Service Bulletin, No. 5, Vol. XVIII, 1922-23. 
35 See Table 3, p. 9. . 

36 See Table 9, P; 25. 

37 Year Book of Agriculture, 1926, pp. 466, 467. 

38 U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 1348. Washington, 1925. 
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are required. In the old South one man plants from 10 to 20 acres 
of cotton in a day, while in Texas and Oklahoma one man plants 100 
acres. 

General Results of Agricultural Mechanization Y 


It is, of course, not to be expected that agricultural mechanization 
will go forward at a uniform rate in all sections and for all farm 
operations. Conditions of soil, surface, and climate will always 
tend to limit the use of machines. In many localities there are per- 
sistent prejudices tending to resist strongly all changes in methods 
of production. There are large geographical areas in which economic 
conditions are relatively unfavorable to any expansion in production; 
and it may be expected that general market conditions will continue 
to have a great deal to do with advancing or retarding the movement 
of mechanization. 

But the results thus far achieved are sufficiently definite to indicate 
the probability of certain developments in the near future: 

1. It is likely that within the next few years practically all wheat 
produced in this country will be grown under conditions existing in 
the industry in the Great Plains region and in the Northwest; that is, 
on large farms, with big hook-ups of the most modern machinery, 
a maximum of mechanical power, and a minimum of man labor. 

2. It is probable that the same will be true of the other two main 
commercial field crops—corn and cotton—though in a somewhat 
lesser degree. 

3. Because of these developments, a great deal of land in the Middle, 
Southern and Eastern States may be released for the growing of other 
crops, and a considerable acreage of the less profitable land will 
probably go out of cultivation entirely. 

4. The adaptation of types of machines and units of power to 
different conditions and purposes, and to smaller farms, will result in 
the mechanization of fruit, vegetable, and general truck farming, as 
well as of the animal and dairying industries, though at a slower rate 
than in the production of field crops. 

5. There will be a great change in the kind of labor required on 
farms, tending, on the whole, to the replacement of unskilled by 
skilled or semiskilled workers. This change will probably be accom- 
panied by an increase in the wages of hired. farm workers. 

6. It is likely that farming will come to be regarded more as a 
business, and less as a manner of living. In the future farmers will 
live on their farms only when conditions there are favorable for home 
making. 

7. lt is to be expected that the displacement of farm labor will 
continue, at varying rates throughout the industry, but more rapidly 
in the areas most favorable to large-scale machine operations. Owing 
to the fact that, under existing economic conditions, the limit of 
profitable expansion in agriculture has been reached, it is not to be 
expected that in the near future the industry will be able to absorb 
any considerable portion of the labor that will be technologically 
dispensed with through the continued installation of new and Setter 
machines and the more effective utilization of the machines. 
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Colonization of Immigrants in Brazil 


By C. R. Cameron, AMERICAN ConsuL GENERAL AT Sao PavLo 


Immigration Policies and Legislation 


RAZIL, that is, southern Brazil, was discovered by the Portuguese 
navigator, Cabral, in 1500, and its active development as a 
Portuguese colony began about 30 years later. 

Although African slaves were regularly imported into Brazil from 
the earliest times until about 1850, during the greater part of the 
colonial period (1500-1821) the Portuguese Government discouraged 
other immigration into Brazil, even from Portugal, and that from other 
countries was practically prohibited. Many restrictions and _pro- 
hibitions were imposed upon those immigrants who were permitted 
to enter. Generally they were prohibited from trading, from possess- 
ing real estate, and often also from even residing in the colonies. 
Nevertheless, an intermittent stream of Portuguese continued to 
arrive. Some Spanish came during the years of the union of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Crowns (1580- 1640), but other European immigra- 
tion was negligible. The racial intermixtures resulting from the 
Dutch occupation in Pernambuco (1630-1654) and the French occupa- 
tion of Rio de Janiero (1555-1567), were almost nil, but the mixture 
of Portuguese with Indian and African went on rapidly. 

In 1747, 4,000 married persons from the Azores and Madeira were 
contracted for Santa Catharina. This measure marked the beginning 
of the relaxation of the extreme restrictions on immigration. When 
the Prince Regent of Portugal moved to Brazil in 1807, a great number 
of Portuguese followed, and when he opened the ports of Brazil to 
international commerce in 1808, specific restrictions on foreign 
immigrants were practically abolished. 

With the rise of the independence movement early in the nineteenth 
century, the Brazilian Government began to promote European immi- 
gration into the country. This was ‘effected primarily through the 
system of colonization, i. e., the establishment of small settlements 
of a few hundred indiv idual ‘immigrants with Government assistance 
of various kinds for the first few years. The Swiss, who arrived in 
1820, to settle Nova Friburgo, were granted their tray eling expenses, 
provisional residence, free Tend. wages during the first two years, 
immediate citizenship, freedom from taxes for 10 years, and various 
other favors. After Brazil became independent (in 1822) this policy 
was continued and in 1824 a German colony, Sao Leopoldo in Rio 
Grande do Sul, was founded with similar assistance. In 1827, addi- 
tional German. immigrants were contracted for Brazil, 336 of ‘whom 
founded the colony of Santo Amaro near the City of Sao Paulo, and 
232 founded Rio Negro, in territory now within the State of Parana. 
Various other colonies followed, notably Petropolis, near Rio de 
Janeiro, founded in 1845 by 2,000 German immigrants. 

Private persons and companies also brought in settlers. Thus the 
famous Campos Vergueiro of Sao Paulo introduced (with some finan- 
cial assistance from the Province) Portuguese and German families 
which were employed under a system of sharefarming. These private 
enterprises, also, were subsidized by the Government. One such 
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immigration company, organized in 1886 and dissolved in 1895, 
introduced into the Province of Sao Paulo 126,145 immigrants. 


Policy of the Republic 


After the accession of the Republican Government in 1889, a number 
of laws were passed relative to immigration, the first being Decree 
No. 528 of June 28, 1890. This decree recognized that colonization 
under the Empire had not been entirely satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the immigrant, prohibited the entry of “natives of Asia and 
Africa,”’! provided for the requisitioning of immigrants by planters 
and others (the requests to be filled by the Government through 
approved transportation companies), and made provision for private 
colonization with Federal Government subsidy. Law No. 6455, of 
1907, developed the matter still further, devoted considerable attention 
to the manner of establishing colonies, either by the Federal or 
State Governments, or in cooperation, and defined the term ‘‘immi- 
grant’? much as at present; that is, a third-class passenger not criminal 
or diseased or unfitted to gain a livelihood. 

Present Federal requirements regarding immigration are coniained 
principally in Law No. 4247 of January 6, 1921, and Federal Decrees 
No. 16761 of December 31, 1924, No. 18384 of September 11, 1928, 
and No. 19482, of December 12, 1930. 

Present restrictions on immigration.—During the last century there 
was little or no restriction on the kind or class of immigrants coming 
to Brazil, except that immigrants must be able bodied and not subject 
to penal action in their own countries, although for two years (1890- 
1892) the natives of Asia and Africa were barred, as was noted above. 
The legislation of recent years, however, has imposed further restric- 
tions. ‘Thus the decree of December 31, 1924, provided that immi- 
grants could be brought into Brazil only by authorized navigation com- 
panies, and all entries must be made through the nine Brazilian ports 
of Para, Pernambuco, Bahia, Victoria, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Paranagua, San Francisco, and Rio Grande. The decree of Septem- 
ber 11, 1928, required passports for nationals and visas for foreigners, 
and that of December 12, 1930, limited immigration for the year 1931. 

Immigrants—that is, second and third class passengers bound for 
Brazil—must present to the Brazilian consul certificates of vaccination, 
good health, and good conduct, as well as documents showing identi- 
fication and occupation. Unaccompanied women and minors under 
18 years of age must prove that they are being called to Brazil by duly 
authorized persons there. 

Entry is denied to the following classes of foreigners: (1) Persons 
expelled from another country (except in cases in which expulsion 
was due to ‘political reasons of internal import’’); (2) persons re- 
garded by the police of another country as an element detrimental 
to public order; (3) persons who, during the past five years, have 
provoked acts of violence in order to impose any religious or political 
views; (4) persons considered dangerous to the public order or harmful 
to the interests of the Republic; (5) persons fleeing from another 
country because convicted for homicide, theft, robbery, commercial 
failure, falsification, smuggling, defalcation, counterfeiting, or white 





1 This provision was repealed in 1892. 
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slavery; (6) foreigners convicted by a Brazilian jury for any of the 
above crimes; (7) persons mutilated, crippled, blind, insane, indigen;. 
or suffering from an incurable disease or a serious contagious diseas:: 
(8) persons coming to Brazil to practice prostitution; and (9) persons 
over 60 years of age. Persons in classes 7 and 9 may be admitted if 
they prove that they have sufficient income for their support, or if 
they have parents or others who will accept responsibility for them. 

On July 2, 1930, the principal manufacturers’ association of Sao 
Paulo requested the State president to take up with the Federa| 
Government the matter of officially restricting immigration into the 
State. This was an epoch-making request, since for the last century 
the desire and interest not only of Sao Paulo but of Brazil as a whole 
has been to increase immigration as much as possible. After the 
revolution was completed, in October, 1930, the matter was given 
attention and by Federal Decree No. 19482, the entry of immigrants 
into Brazil was strictly limited during the year 1931, exceptions being 
made in favor of returning aliens already domiciled there, and those 
immigrants, expecially agriculturists or artisans, whose services 
might be shown to be necessary. The same law provided that within 
90 days (since extended by another 90 days) from the date of the 
publication of the decree all individuals and firms which have any 
dealings with, or perform services for, any branch of the Government 
must have Brazilian-born employees up to at least two-thirds of the 
total. The law also levied a tax of from one-half of 1 per cent to 2 
per cent, depending upon the amount of the salary, upon the com- 
pensation of all Federal functionaries. This tax forms a fund to be 
employed in the colonization of workers. 


Federal Immigration Machinery 


As provided in the above-mentioned laws, the Federal Government 
supervises matters of immigration through the General Directorate 
of the Service of Settlements operating, in Rio de Janeiro, through 
the Immigration Service, and in the other ports through the immi- 

ation inspectors. The Service of Settlements also administers the 


ederal colonies. 
Immigration into State of Sao Paulo 


The State of Sao Paulo has always done its share in promoting 
immigration. Probably, indeed, it has been more directly interested 
than the Federal Government, and its rapidly expanding coffee plan- 
tations caused its statesmen to send propagandists abroad and to 
devote large appropriations to stimulate immigration. In 1888 the 
great immigrant receiving station in the city of Bes Paulo was coi- 

leted, with capacity for 4,000 immigrants at one time. Federal! 
egislation is of course supreme in all matters concerning the entry 0! 
immigrants into Brazilian territory, but Sao Paulo, which has re- 
ceived more than half of all the immigrants entering Brazil, has also 
a considerable body of laws dealing with assistance to be rendered to 
immigrants and their settlement in the State. 

The State law permits the establishment of colonies on public or 
expropriated lands, to be managed by a director until a local gov- 
ernment is formed. Urban plots of 2,500 square meters (0.62 acre) 
and rural plots not to exceed 50 hectares (123.5 acres) may be sold 
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at a low price to be determined in each case—in practice the price 
has not exceeded 40 milreis to 60 milreis per hectare ($2 to $3 per 
acre)—payable in from 5 to 10 annual installments. In the case of 
newly arrived immigrants, the State government will also build a 
house and furnish agricultural animals, tools, and seed for the first 
year, to be paid forin the same way. Medical attendance is furnished 
for a year, and the State maintains in the colony an agricultural sta- 
tion for demonstrations, a mill for grinding cereals, etc. The colon 
becomes self-governing when the lots are paid for (in practice, this 
frequentl ae yA before all the lots are sold). 

Agricultural colonies may also be established by private persons 
with State supervision, the immigrants still enjoying certain favors, 
such as payment of passage. A prize of 10,000 milreis may be offered 
for each group of 50 families so colonized. Municipalities and railway 
companies may also establish colonies. 

After an immigrant has occupied and cultivated public land for 
five years or more, the Government gives him preference in the pur- 
chase of the occupied tract (which, however, must not exceed 500 
hectares of arable land, 4,000 hectares of pasture land, and 50 hectares 
of arable land, 4,000 hectares of pasture land, and 50 hectares of 
suburban land). The law also permits “homesteading,” whereby, 
when public land is obtained, either by cession or sale, the recipient 
and his wife secure a title to a maximum of 10 hectares, worth a 
maximum 5,000 milreis ($600), which, with its improvements, will be 
exempt from execution for debt. This right is transmitted by law to 
the surviving husband or wife, and the possession may be transmitted 
by the latter, through a written instrument, to the eldest son. 

A State decree (No. 4837) of January 19, 1931, creates a Directorate 
of Colonization, charged with the foundation and organization of 
agricultural colonies. The directorate will examine and pass upon the 
suitability for colonization of the public land sites indicated by the 
Directorate of Lands. Decree No. 4894 of February 13, 1931, provides 
for a credit of 1,000 contos ($100,000) for the ‘‘creation, installation, 
and support of colonial nuclei in various zones of the State destined 
for the colonization in productive services of the unemployed from 
urban centers.’”’ Some new agricultural colonies may therefore be 
shortly founded by the State of Sao Paulo. 


COLONIZATION OF IMMIGRANTS IN BRAZIL 


Statistics of Immigration 


No sTATISTICAL records of immigration are available for the most 
of the colonial period, data having been published beginning only 
with the year 1820. In that year came the Swiss immigrants, 
already mentioned, who founded the colony of Nova Friburgo. No 
more immigrants entered Brazil until 1824, and the statistics show the 
arrival in Sao Paulo of no immigrants whatsoever until 1827. Accord- 
ingly, with the exception of 1,682 Swiss, all Brazilian and Sao Paulo 
immigration recorded occurred after independence was won in 1822. 
The abolition of slavery in 1888 created, in Brazil as elsewhere, an 
era of vagrancy on the part of the newly freed slaves, but at the same 
time caused labor to be regarded with less aversion by the European 
immigrant. These conditions coincided with the rise of coffee cul- 
ture, especially in Sao Paulo, making heavier immigration an eco- 
nomic necessity. Indeed, the whole economic and political fabric of 
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Brazil was modified at this time, the Republic being proclaimed in 
1889. Consequently, Brazilian immigration naturally falls into two 
distinct periods, the first beginning with the first recorded Brazilian 
immigration in 1820, or practically with the Empire, whereas the sec- 
ond period, contemporaneous with swarming Europe, was inaugurated 
with the Republic. The Imperial period corresponds to the years 
1822-1889, including some data for 1820, and the Republican period 
to the years 1890 to date. 

The following table shows, by decades, the number of immigrants 
during each period. 


TABLE 1.—IMMIGRATION INTO BRAZIL AND INTO SAO PAULO, BY DECADES, 
1820 TO 1930 



































Number of immigrants Number of immigrant s 
Period Whole of | State of Period Whole of | State of 
Brazil | Sao Paulo Brazil Sao Paulo 
Imperial period: || Republican period: | 
_. » .. SeeRRRRS 9, 105 955 | 1890-1899_...........__| 1,211,076 735, 076 
> See 2, 569 304 | 1900-1909... .....___- 649, 945 388, 708 
1840-1849______ A + 4,992 649 | RS ESS 835, 768 480, 509 
1850-1859_____.____- : 108, 045 6, 310 pL ee eee, 941, 153 752, 080 
1860-1869______ rae 108, 187 1, 681 | | —— - — 
1870-1879... _- 193, 931 11, 730 | Total_.........- __.| 3,637,942 | 2,356, 373 
1880-1889. _........._. 453, 787 183, 979 | SSS SS 
|___ Grand total_._...._._| 4, 518, 558 2, 561, 981 
Total___............| 880, 616 | 205, 608 || 








Immigration by Races and Nationalities 


In 1824 there arrived 126 persons of ‘‘various’”’ nationalities, 
that is, not Austrian, Belgian, English, French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, Swiss, or Turkish, into which 
the official classification of that period divided immigrants. The 
first arrivals credited to Sao Paulo were 226 “various” in 1827, the 
first entering Sao Paulo for which nationality was specified being 80 
Portuguese in 1841. The first Spaniards arrived in Sao Paulo in 1856, 
the first Austrians in 1872, and the first Italians, the nationality 
destined to furnish by far the most numerous contingent of Sao 
Paulo immigrants, in 1874. Indeed, during the first 50 years of the 
Empire, immigration was negligible, amounting from 1820 to 1869 
to only 9,899 persons. When, however, the limitation of slavery was 
effected by suppression of the traffic about 1850, and its abolition 
assured by the ‘“‘law of free birth” in 1871, immigration increased 
rapidly. 

From 1820 to 1930, the total number of immigrants entering 
Brazil reached 4,518,558, those having nationality other than Brazil- 
ian numbering 4,460,868. During the same period, 2,561,981 immi- 
grants entered the State of Sao Paulo, 2,272,312 of this total being 
non-Brazilian. The figures for Sao Paulo, however, include not 
only immigrants entering the port of Santos directly from foreign 

rts of embarkation, and therefore included in the figures given for 

razil, but many Brazilians and others arriving in Sao Paulo from 
other States, both coastwise (through Santos) and overland. It 
should be noted that during the past century, before the days of 
convenient overseas steamship service to Santos, many immigrants 
bound for Sao Paulo disembarked in Rio de Janeiro. : 
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There has been a great preponderance of Latins in the immigration 
into Sao Paulo. During the nineteenth century Sao Paulo main- 
tained no statistics as to immigration by nationalities, except as to 
Latins. Indeed, total immigration into this State by nationalities is 
available only from about 1920, although accurate figures for all 
nationalities entering and leaving through the port of Santos are 
available since and including 1908. The following table shows the 
total recorded Latin immigration into Brazil and into Sao Paulo 
State from 1820 to 1930, Rumanians being classed as Latin: 


TABLE 2.—LATIN IMMIGRANTS ENTERING BRAZIL AND SAO PAULO, 1820 TO 1930 
































Number of immigrants 

Nationality whishies Sao Paulo 

Brazil (including 

interstate) 

RE Obs ere ee ee ee rc ee 1, 489, 964 935, 540 

EEA Ae | 1,341, 926 395, 151 

ES ee ee eee 586, 527 382, 035 

NEL BU cen lk AMOE sseecettigl ilpindionilensrtewalgial 36, 461 1 2, 696 

Rumanian --_____- 36, 968 1 22, 601 

Total, Latin...........-.--...-.----] _ 3, 491, 846 1, 738, 023 
Immigrants of all nationalities, excluding 

pO RESTS Eade ee ele LaF 4, 460, 868 2, 272, 312 

Per cent Latins form of all foreigners_-___- 78 77 

| 





1 Entered through port of Santos from 1908 to 1930, and therefore less than the figures for the other 
nationalities. 


Many circumstances have worked together to cause Latin national- 
ities to predominate in European immigration to Brazil. Race, the 
common Latin tradition, religion, language, and climate, undoubtedly 
make the Latin immigrant more assimilable in the Brazilian body 
politic. A Spaniard and a Brazilian can converse readily without 
any previous study of the other’s language, and an Italian and a 
Brazilian have little more difficulty. though Brazil, even southern 
Brazil, is closer to the Equator—Sao Paulo 1s 23°, Madrid 41°, and 
Rome 42°—the elevation of Brazil from Sao Paulo south produces a 
climate not unlike that to which Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians 
are accustomed. 

Moreover, emigration to Brazil has generally enjoyed greater favor 
in Latin than in Germanic countries. In his message to the State 
congress on May 7, 1897, the President of Sao Paulo gave the result 
of an investigation carried on by Brazilian representatives abroad as 
to the possibilities of augmenting immigration into Sao Paulo. He 
stated that the Governments of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the 
Scandinavian countries all frankly opposed and made difficult emigra- 
tion to Brazil, but that the Latin countries placed no such difficulties 
in the way. At least one of the reasons for this divergence of policy 
was to be found in the fact that Sao Paulo desired, above all, agn- 
cultural laborers, especially for its coffee plantations. The Latins in 
general were content at least to begin in this way, whereas the Ger- 
manic Governments were reported to desire that their emigrants 
have the position of proprietors. 
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Racial Composition of Brazil 


Tue last and the most complete of the Brazilian censuses which 
endeavored to enumerate by races, was that of 1890. After that date, 
racial enumeration was not attempted on account of inaccuracies d\e 
to misstatements of the persons enumerated. The following ta})le 
shows the numbers and percentages of the various races in accordance 
with the data obtained in the 1890 census, to which are added for thie 
purposes of comparison, the percentages for 1830 and 1872: 


TABLE 3.--RACIAL COMPOSITION OF BRAZIL IN SPECIFIED YEARS 








Number 





6, 302, 198 
2, 097, 426 
1, 295, 796 
4, 638, 495 


14, 333, 915 




















Thus it is seen that in 1890, Brazil had a population 44 per cent 
white, the remainder being black, Indian, and mixed. From 1890 to 
1930, the number of non-Brazilian immigrants entering Brazil reached 
3,580,253 (including 100,653 Japanese). In the meantime, the tota! 
population of the country has increased to 40,272,650,” but it is im- 
possible to calculate the proportion of the various elements making 
up the present Brazilian population, owing to the fact that only about 
half of the foreign immigrants remained, to the differing rates of 
increase of the various races, to a considerable mixing of the new 
arrivals with the other ethnic elements already in Brazil, and to the 
fact that the immigration during the Republican period has been 
spread irregularly over a period of 41 years. 

By no means all of the immigrants to Brazil remain, and there is « 
heavy return current of those who go back either to remain in their 
native country, to visit friends, to bring their families to Brazil, etc., 
or who seek to better their fortune by moving on to other countries, 
often the United States or Argentina. 

Figures for the port of Santos, covering immigration and emigra- 
tion during the period since 1908, show that from the standpoint o! 
“‘fixation,”’ the Japanese lead, with 92 per cent remaining. The vast 
majority of this nationality, when they leave their distant homes, 
leave with the fixed determination to end their days in the country to 
which they go. Somewhat over half (53 per cent) of the Spaniards 
remained and 46 per cent of the Portuguese. Of the Germans only 
one-fifth, and of the Italians only about one-eighth remain. 


Literacy of Immigrants 


As To the literacy of immigrants, the Germans are far in the lead, 
with but 14.5 per cent of immigrants unable to read. The Brazilians 
come next, with but 20.1 per cent of illiterates, although this is far less 





2 Estimate for Dec. 31, 1929. 
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than the Brazilian population as a whole which, in 1920, had 75.5 per 
cent unable to read and write; Brazilians who travel are apparently 
especially well educated. The most illiterate immigrants are the 
Syrians, Lithuanians, Italians, Portuguese, Turks, and Spanish, in 
that order, the Spanish with a percentage of 73.8 being the most 
illiterate of all. The illiteracy of the total immigrant mass was 48.7 
per cent, but if the Brazilians are removed, the percentage o* illiteracy 
rises to 50.6 per cent unable even to read. 


Occupations of Immigrants 


Tue great desire of Brazil, as with most immigrant-receiving coun- 
tries, has been for agricultural labor, especially on the coffee planta- 
tions, and the conditions for the granting of subsidies and other in- 
ducements have frequently included the stipulation that the immi- 
grants must be farmers. Data in regard to occupation are available 
only for the immigrants entering the port of Santos from 1908 to 1926, 
but these show that 59 per cent of the immigrants who entered 
Santos during that period were agriculturists, 6 per cent were artisans, 
and 35 per cent were of various occupations. 

The Japanese immigrants head the list as regards percentage of 
agriculturists, with 97.9 per cent, closely followed by the Yugoslavs 
and Rumanians. The Turkish and Syrian immigrants include the 
lowest percentages of agriculturists, but the Spanish show a good 
percentage (81.4), and about half of the Portuguese, Italians, and 
Russians are farmers. Many of the skilled workmen in the factories 
of Sao Paulo are Germans, Austrians, and Italians. The Turks and 
Syrians are predominantly traders and merchants. 


Government-Assisted Colonization 


Most of the European immigration into Brazil has been induced 
through propaganda, subsidies, and assistance of various kinds, one 
of the earliest methods of promoting the settlement and agricultural 
conquest of the vacant places being to bring out families and groups 
of the same nationality, often from the same villages in Europe, and 
locate them in a small agricultural settlement, or colony. In this 
way were overcome some of the unpleasant features attendant upon 
the breaking of home ties and taking up residence in a new country. 
The colony method naturally caused some delay in the acquisition 
of the Portuguese language and the assimilation of the new arrivals, 
but, practiced on a small scale, was not seriously objectionable. 

There is no comprehensive compiled information as to colonies 
founded in Brazil, although the matter was studied by Grossi. He 
states that up to 1885, the Imperial and provincial Governments and 
private enterprises had established throughout Brazil 144 colonies 
with a total population (apparently in 1885) of 101,066 inhabitants, 
65 per cent of whom were in Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catharina. 
He states elsewhere that from 1827 to 1877, 100 colonies were founded 
in the State of Sao Paulo, 7 by the Imperial Government, only 1 by 
the State government, and the remaining 92 by private enterprise. 
During the latter years of the Empire and the first years of the 
Republic, Sao Paulo became somewhat more active in the matter 
and founded various colonies. 
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The Annuario Estastistico of Brazil, covering the period 1908 to 
1912, gives interesting statistics as to Government colonies in existence 
during the years 1908 to 1912. In 1912, there were 44 colonies 
Federal and State, located in the five States of Minas Geraes, Parana. 
Rio de Janeiro, Santa Catharina, and Sao Paulo, occupying a total 
of 523,687 hectares (2,022 square miles), and having a total popu- 
lation of 37,731. 

The nationality of the colonists in these 12 colonies, numbering in 
1912 a total of 37,731, was as follows: 









During recent years very few of the European immigrants have 
settled in colonies, either Federal, State, or private, preferring to 
work on the plantations, obtain farms for themselves (if possessed 
of sufficient funds), or to remain in the cities. The one exception to 
this rule is constituted by the Japanese immigrants, who regularly 
aim to obtain farms through the instrumentality of private Japanese 
colonization companies. No Japanese are in Government colonies. 

The report of the Federal Minister of Agriculture for 1929 gives a 
list of 23 colonies, with a population of 54,473, still under the direction 
of the Federal Government, that is, still paying for the land purchased. 

The report of the State secretary of agriculture for 1927 contains a 
list of 10 former State colonies, all now self-governing, which, in 1927, 
had a total population of 26,449, four times that of 1911. There is 
to-day only one such colony, that in the municipality of Itaporanga, 
near the Parana border. The present revolutionary Government, 
however, is planning to establish some of the unemployed in colonies 
on various of the large estates which were mortgaged to the State bank, 
and the possession of which has passed to the State through fore- 
closure. Three colonies are now in process of formation. 

In general it may be said that colonies have not proved to be a 
greatly successful method of introducing immigrants into Brazil. 
Many of the colonies, in order to be near existing settlements and mar- 
kets, were located upon abandoned plantations, where, in many cases, 
the land was exhausted. Other colonies were located on virgin land 
but were handicapped by being distant from transportation routes 
and other settlements. Moreover, the arriving immigrant has many 
things to learn, he must become acclimated and learn methods of 
defense against the diseases and dangers of the new country. Es- 
pecially in the case of Latins, language is not a great handicap, and 
the new arrival can learn these preliminary lessons more satisfactorily 
in a community of Brazilians or, at least, of persons who have resided 
in the country for some time. In the meantime, he can preserve his 
small capital for investment when a suitable opportunity arises, 
whereas in a colony he would be obliged to pend it atonce. Asa 
result, most immigrants, especially those of Latin origin, destined for 
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agricultural occupations, have preferred to work first upon one of the 
large plantations to gain experience and acquire savings sufficient to 
justify an independent establishment. About half of the total number 
of colonies founded have been abandoned by the colonists for what 
they considered better opportunities elsewhere. German immigrants 
have shown a preference for colonies, provided the latter are satis- 
factory from the standpoint of soil, location, communication, etc. 

Nevertheless, the balance has not been entirely unfavorable and 
many flourishing and important Brazilian cities of to-day owe their 
origin to colonization. Such are Sao Leopoldo, and Santa Cruz of 
Rio Grande do Sul; Blumenau of Santa Catharina; Nova Friburgo and 
Petropolis of Rio de Janeiro; and Rio Negro of Parana; and in the 
vicinity of Sao Paulo, such cities as Sao Bernardino, Santo Amaro, 
Guarulhos, and the suburb of Santa Anna. 


Subsidized Immigration 


Quire apart from the system of colonization, the immigration of the 
Imperial and Republican periods was largely subsidized, at least to 
the extent of paying passage. In 1828 the State of Sao Paulo agreed 
to pay a small daily subsidy or wage (160 reis, or about 9 cents) to 
adult colonists sent to this State by the Imperial Government, and a 
smaller sum to minors. The local government continued inter- 
mittently to subsidize immigration either independently or in con- 
junction with the central Government up to the year 1929, though no 
immigrants were subsidized during 1930. 

Precise data as to the number of immigrants entering Sao Paulo who 


; received subsidies, usually limited to passage money, are available 


only from 1889, the year in which the Republic was proclaimed. How- 
ever, the immigrants included in the statistics as subsidized may have 
been so assisted by either the State or Federal Government or both. 

The figures in the following table, showing the number of subsidized 
and nonsubsidized immigrants entering the State of Sao Paulo from 
1889 to 1930, have been compiled principally from a table given in the 
report of the State secretary of agriculture for 1928 and ‘data given 
in the Boletim do Trabalho, Nos. 62 to 65. 


> Taste 4.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SUBSIDIZED AND NONSUBSIDIZED IMMI- 


GRANTS INTO BRAZIL, BY YEARS, 1889 TO 1930 
































Subsidized immi- | Nonsubsidized im- 
grants migrants 
Year — : | Total 
Per Per 
Number | cent of | Number | cent of 
total total 
BREST SE See a ns 22, 886 82 5, 007 18 27, 893 
Pr ee oo ca seul bebsa aka 596, 004 81 139, 072 19 735, 076 
Ns ceeded dndulade 164, 384 42 224, 324 58 388, 708 
iw.) Ra ae oe 186, 383 39 294, 126 61 480, 509 
|) ESR Sei ee ee 181, 732 26 530, 704 7 712, 436 
ne re ee 39, 644 100 39, 644 
RE A ee a 1, 151, 389 48 1, 232, 877 52 2, 384, 266 
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The peak of subsidized immigration into the State occurred in 1395 
when the number of subsidized immigrants reached 114,769. During 
the early years of the Republic, indeed, few Europeans emigrated 
to Brazil without such assistance, the percentage of subsidized in 1\9| 
reaching 99. Comparing the totals of the table it is seen that 48 per 
cent of the total immigration into Sao Paulo from 1889 to 1930, was 
subsidized. Exceedingly few of the 288,795 Brazilians entering during 
this period received a subsidy, and none of the 98,749 Japanese (at 
least by the Brazilian authorities, although Japan subsidizes through 
its emigration organizations). If, therefore, the sum of the Brazilian 
and Japanese immigrants, 387,544, is removed from the totals, it js 
seen that of the remaining grand total of 1,996,722 immigrants, the 
number of subsidized (1,151,389) is about 63 per cent. This therefore 
represents about the percentage of European immigrants to Sao 
Paulo who have received a subsidy. 

No figures are available as to total amounts expended for subsi- 
dizing immigration by either the Federal or Sao Paulo State Govern- 
ments. A report of a Senate committee of the Brazilian National 
Congress in 1927 placed the total expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the introduction of immigrants since the establishment of 
the Republic (1889) to date, at 200,000,000 milreis, including both 
direct expenditures and expenses of the official agencies engaged in 
immigration services. Making allowance for difference in exchange, 
this amount is equivalent to $40,000,000 or $50,000,000. The State 
of Sao Paulo expended nothing for subsidization during 1930 and 19:1, 
but a few years ago its expenditures for this purpose were considera le. 
From 1920 to 1929 the State of Sao Paulo paid 80,540,382 milreis 
(almost $10,000,000) for the 181,732 subsidized immigrants who 
entered the State, or at the average rate per capita of $54.87. In 1924, 
the rate per capita reached $82.87, falling to $21.72 in 1928. Due to 
economic conditions, no subsidies have been granted since 1929. 

The governmental machinery formerly devoted to immigration 1s 
now being utilized to further colonization and the placement of unem- 
ployed nationals on the plantations. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Noncompetitive Work as Unemployment Relief 


URING the winter of 1930-31 a number of American cities 

developed plans whereby noncompetitive work was furnished 
to unemployed persons in lieu of other forms of relief. This method 
of meeting the unemployment problem was sufficiently successful to 
lead certain communities and unemployment committees to make 
public the results of their experience and to lay plans to use at least 
a part of the relief funds raised for 1931-32 to pay wages to unem- 
ployed persons for noncompetitive work. Publicity has recently been 
given to this phase of unemployment relief by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment’? and the Joint Committee on 
Unemployment Relief of the State Board of Social Welfare and the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York.? The studies of these 
two organizations are here reviewed. 


Value of Work Relief 


NONCOMPETITIVE work is assigned among the applicants primarily 
on the basis of their need. The Joint Committee on Unemployment 
Relief of the State Board of Social Welfare and the State Charities 
Aid Association committee states that such work is more advan- 
tageous than direct relief for the following reasons: 


1. It safeguards the normal and desirable reluctance of a person able to work 
to receive assistance. 

2. It safeguards the morale of the worker by affording him normal occupation 
for a portion of his time, instead of having nothing to do except walk the streets 
fruitlessly looking for a job which he is practically certain he can not find, or 
sitting at home with little or nothing to occupy his time except brooding upon 
his misfortunes. 

3. It avoids the danger that some of those receiving substantial assistance 
over a considerable time without return may in some degree lose their normal 
initiative, independence, and desire for self-support. 

4. It aids in discovering just those cases of extreme need which any com- 
munity would particularly desire to help—those who are in extreme distress for 
the first time and can not bring themselves to apply for charity until the entire 
family has undergone an extreme degree of deprivation and suffering, but who 
will apply for work long before they will apply for relief. 

5. It utilizes the otherwise wasted capacity labor of the unemployed in work 
of constructive and permanent value to the community. 


It is further stated that relief work even though it is more costly 
than would ordinarily be the case, owing to hurried planning, use of 





! President’s Emergency Committee for Sapiens. Ms maa plans and action, No. 8: Five 


“made work” programs. Washington, 1931. eographed. ) 
? Joint Committee on Unemployment Relies of the New York State Board of Social Welfare and the 


State Charities Aid Association. Work relief: A memorandum on work as a means of providing unem- 
ployment relief. New York, 105 East 22d Street, 1931. 
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hand labor instead of machinery, etc., is less costly than direct re|icf 
besides having the advantage of greater benefit to the individ)! 
worker. 

The essentials of a work relief program are quoted from the sare 
source: 


Careful planning of all work to be done. 
A variety of types of work. 
Adequate supervision of those put to work. 
Competent inquiry as to each applicant’s need. 
Work relief to be given only to those who would otherwise need direct relief. 
Preference to be given to those with dependents. 
Careful selection of individuals for various types of work. 
A sufficient number of days work for each individual to make direct relief 
grants unnecessary. 
9. Protection of those working by workmen’s compensation insurance. 


Finally, in urging the adoption of work relief, the committee states 
that advance planning is necessary to success and that work relief 
may be carried on by a city through its department of public welfare 
or other branches of government and also by private relief agencies. 
In planning relief for 1931-32, careful consideration is advocated of 
the following factors that were found important in the work carried 
on during 1931-32: 


Review of the city’s experience in unemployment relief during past winter. 
Estimate of number needing relief. 

Estimate of necessary expenditures. 

Methods of financing. 

Opportunities for city work. 

Work relief through department of public welfare. 

Work relief through private relief funds. 

Committee on work relief. 

Registration and investigation of applicants for work relief. 
10. Selection of applicants. 

11. Wage rate and number of days work 

12. Supervision. 

13. Workmen’s compensation. 

14. Industrial aid bureau. 
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City Programs. 


Tue President’s Emergency Committee for Employment states 
that its description of the ‘‘made work” programs of Rochester, 
Chicago, Wilmington, Indianapolis, and Milwaukee is published in 
response to widespread interest in this type of emergency action. 
Attention is called to the fact that local conditions determine the 
methods of applying the “made work” principle. 

Rochester —When, in the fall of 1930, 1t was ume that the need 
for relief was increasing, the city manager of Rochester recommended 
that a system of work relief be adopted in order to reduce the cost of 
relief, to enable persons who had not sought help to get through 
the winter without relief, and to assure to the community a tangible 
return for increased expenditures. A total of $800,000 was appro- 
priated for work relief, to be administered by a bureau of depart- 
mental heads. 

A total of 12,000 persons applied for work. Of this number, 7,917 
men were given work in varying amounts on 77 different projects 
up to June 1, 1931. Men were selected for jobs on the basis of need 
primarily, but physical fitness was also taken into account. The 
policy adopted was to give two-thirds of the jobs to men who had 
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not yet applied for relief. The remaining one-third of the jobs were 
allocated to the public and private family-caring agencies, to be 
assigned by them. 

The prevailing scale of wages was paid. In the beginning unskilled 
workers were given four days on and four days off, averaging eight 
hours per day for three days a week over a 4-week period. Skilled 
workers averaged one day in eight, bringing their earnings to approxi- 
mately the same weekly level as the unskilled workers received. As 
time passed, however, unskilled workers were given only two days of 
work per week in order that more men might be employed. 

Work undertaken included clearing parks, building, grading, 
removing old buildings, surveying, electrical work, painting, and a 
variety of other projects. The writer of the Rochester report states 
that in comparing the cost of these projects with the cost on a com- 
mercial basis it was found that the city received approximately a 
52percentreturn. Itis further stated that social work executives esti- 
mate that the cost of home relief would have been higher than the 
amount spent for work relief had the latter work not been undertaken. 

Chicago.—Expenditures in Chicago for work relief amounted to 
approximately a million dollars between October 22, 1930, and April 
27,1931. <A total of 203,670 days of work was furnished to heads of 
over 8,228 families. The program adopted provided that the work 
undertaken should be necessary and useful, that it should be done in 
cooperation with public and semipublic institutions and agencies, 
and that only work for which no provision had been made in current 
budgets should be undertaken. 

The jobs created were given to men who were in distress owing to 
unemployment, the persons being selected according to their fitness, 
on a quota basis, through the six leading relief agencies of the city. 
The social agency was held to be the employer and the special work 
fund committee acted only as a clearance and employment agency. 

The current rate of wages was paid. Special arrangements were 
made with trade-unions whereby, for every union member employed, 
a certain number of nonunion workers would be given temporary 
union cards and sent to work. This held true in all occupations. 

Wilmington.—The city of Wilmington raised approximately $300,000 
for its relief program in 1930-31. Of this amount $191,622 was used 
for direct payment of wages to workers and the remainder was used 
for relief. An engineering survey has subsequently been made where- 
by it has been determined that $700,000 worth of noncompetitive 
work may be done in 1931-32 if the mayor’s relief committee approves 
and the necessary funds are raised. The projected work outlined 
includes beautifying the city, improving playgrounds, upbuilding 
boy life, and safeguarding health. 

Indianapolis —‘‘ Made work” in Indianapolis has been promoted 
by the Emergency Work Committee (Inc.), an organization set up 
especially to furnish employment to unemployed persons without 
profit to the organization. The committee began to function in the 
fall of 1930, and during the 24 weeks ending May 16, 1931, a total of 
3,854 different persons was given ‘‘made work”’ from the Emergency 
Work Committee funds, and 435 from funds furnished by the Red 
Cross. Cash payments were made to the amount of $48,020 and 
food of the value of $67,113 was supplied. 
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Under the original plan, needy, unemployed men recommended 
by social agencies, the public schools nce tie ig and the churclies, 
were given three days of work each week. They were employed 
on public projects not provided for in current or prospective budgets, 
In January the plan was expanded so that persons applying for poor 
relief from the townships were employed. These applicants for work 


were simply taken from the lines of ao in township offices 
for intelligent selection of 


until such time as a plan was develope 
men through the welfare agencies. 

With the coming of spring, that is at the close of April, the decision 
was made to require all able-bodied applicants for relief to work for 
two days a week on “‘made work” in order to secure relief. Supple- 
mental cash payments that had been allowed in special cases during 
the winter were done away with at that time also. | 

Various estimates of the success of the ‘‘made work” plan are in- 
cluded in the report of this scheme printed by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, and, although there has been 
some criticism of the system, its usefulness appears to outweigh 
the drawbacks. 

The Emergency Work Committee (Inc.) is now working out a pro- 
gram for the future, as follows: 

1. That a skeleton organization be maintained. 

(a) To serve any public or private relief agency that wants certain of its 
clients to work for relief given them. 

(6) To ascertain how much service the Emergency Work Committee has 
rendered everybody concerned. 

(c) To advise vocationally certain clients and help them plan their occu- 
pational futures. 

(d) To find out what improvements can be made in order to make our 
project more effective, and 

(e) To collect, examine, and report to the committee the experiences and 
future plans of other cities now using or contemplating using ‘‘ mace 
work”; 

2. That the Emergency Work Committee determine how much, and the source 
of the funds, it wants to spend for ‘‘made work” this coming fall and 
winter; and 

3. That serious consideration be given to the advisability of a long-time plan 
whereby ‘‘made work”’ will be utilized throughout the whole 12 months 
of the year. 

Milwaukee.—Shortage of work in private employment led the city 
of Milwaukee to rearrange its program in order to make available 
more jobs on public work in 1930-31. The “made work” was han- 
dled by the city through its civil service system, as a city function. 
Expenditures for public work aggregated about $600,000, and an addi- 
tional $75,000 to $100,000 was allocated for snow removal. 

In all, 11,021 men registered for city work, and of this number 
8,470 were accepted by the medical examiner of the civil service coi- 
mission ; 883 were employed by the fire and police alarm bureau withi- 
out registration and physical examination; 853 were rejected by tlie 
medical examiner; and 815 failed to meet the citizenship or residence 
requirements for public employment. When men were found to 
fulfill the ordinary civil service requirements they were chosen for 
work according to the urgency of their need; that is, family responsi- 
bility. Later it became necessary to adopt a quota system whereby 
the unemployed in all city wards would share equally in the available 
work. The original plan was to rotate men in jobs, but this was 
found not to be practicable. [798] 
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Occupational Experience of 100 Unemployed Persons in 
Bloomington, Ind. 


ITH the hope of casting some light on the sociological and 

vocational aspects of the unemployment problem, a study was 
undertaken by Thomas W. Rogers of the industrial working-life his- 
tory of 100 of the 200 persons given assistance during the past winter 
through the citizens committee on unemployment relief of Blooming- 
ton, Ind. The interviews were conducted by two senior students of 
the College of Commerce and Finance of the Indiana University. 
The results of this investigation have been published by the bureau 
of business research of the university. The following statistics are 
taken from the report.! 

Persons who left the farm to go into industry were on an average 
about 10 years older than those who were brought up in an industrial 
community. Table 1 shows the average number of jobs held was 7.21; 
and the average time spent on a job for the different groups ranged 
from 1 year and 10.5 months for the 19-24 age group, to 4 years and 
3.3 months for the 55-69 age group, the general average being about 
3 years. 


TABLE 1.—-SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL CASE HISTORIES OF 100 UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 
IN BLOOMINGTON, IND. 





















































| j 
Average time || Average time 
— worked on each |, — worked on each 
Age of subject ber of job | Age of subject ber of job 
jobs jobs l 
eld | Years | Months held | years Months 
—-|- ‘ | 
19 years........----.----.| 2 1 6.00 || 34 years__..........--__-- 12 1 1. 16 
), eae = ee 1 ef eS eae 8 2 1, 00 
pe i B lenwersnt Pe tebececenenspencn 6 3 1, 50 
SE ish antestsens¢~<- 8 = 5 7. 87 
yf, Oe oh aa 2 © Tibetan Average, 25-34 years_..| 6.67 2 3. 93 
, fe a a ae . . Seekeowe 9. 14 
2 FO acts ane wes se 5 1 1. 00 || 35 years_-_- 10 2 1.80 
po Lag td _) eitae, ae Me - 7.09 || 35 years.........-..___-- 7 2 3.14 
) [7 > SS aa a 6 1 fy. aes 3 4 8. 00 
pa Sp aa gt gf es 3 32.0, Se ee 4 5 6. 00 
)} | Se | € 5 Oe yer. «.-..-.....-...-- 10 2 1, 20 
oe his < 1 OT eutcbeinnie EE RR 4 3 6. 00 
> ee a a 1 6 9. 00 || 36 years._....-.........-- 14 1 4.71 
Th FER iveiccinicocensns 11 ‘ad 4.90 || 36 years.........-.....--- 8 2 6.12 
ys ae 1 7 6.00 || 37 years____--_- 6 3 1, 16 
0 eee eae ag eee 3.36. See rere 6 3 6. 83 
yb | Ae ae | 5§ 1 Dene i GR aabicc<andpewes 6 3 11. 66 
SE Ee 4 4 6. 75 
Average, 19-24 years___ 6 i kl. ee 10 2 5. 00 
= it ce i keine nike 2 5 5. 00 
ee EE a ES SR 3 6 8. 00 
2, s 1 eee 9 2 8. 00 
,), | 9 1 Ss) 5 SASS See 5 2 3. 00 
ta Sa. ae 4 1 ' jf . =e eee oes 7 3 8. 00 
2}, eo 3 2 Sy  stasn ccwspapeane 4 2 9. 56 
.. | ae il 1 Rg) Sata 6 5, eis ia 
rs © 2 9 T 2. 44 || 40 years._..-..-.-.------. ~ 3 - 75 
jp, 9 ae 3 3 4.00 || 40 years. _......----_----- 12 1 11. 50 
2). 2 | a | SG ERE ere 7 3 8.71 
}, Oe s 1 O60 5 Gi meme. ..........,-.-... 8 3 1.00 
31 years_..........- | 3  ¢ SA SR, We 10 2 8. 60 
) 0 S .. beetdtons 10. 69 || 42 years. ......-..-.-..-.- 1) 2 4. 45 











! The occupational experience of 100 unemployed persons in Bloomington, Ind., by Thomas Wesle 
Rogers in collaboration with Wallace P. Studencki and Peter Obsenica. Bloomington, 1931. 

? The av for each age group (as shown in the last column of Table 1) was computed by adding the 
averages for all the individuals in the group and dividing them by the number of persons in such gronp. 
If the total number of jobs held by all the individuals in each group be divided into the total time on: 
these jobs the results are as follows: In ages 19 to 24, 11.17 months; ages 25 to 34, 1 year 7.54 months; ages 
35 to 44, 2 years 6.9 months; ages 45 to 54, 3 years 1.39 months; ages 55 to 69, 4 years 4.8 months; general 
average, 2 years 6.7 months, 
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TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL CASE HISTORIES OF 100 UNEMPLOYED PERSONsg 
IN BLOOMINGTON, IND.—Continued 





















Age of subject 



































Average time 
Total | worked on each | 
num- job 
Age of subject ber of 
= Stage 
eld | Years | Months | 
a erage ae 22 1 3. 82 
ee a a eat 11 2 7.00 
a eee oe 2 3 2.00 
i hainciendinites Se rl 1} 5.60 
ce mal AES SD RR 6 1 | 3. 33 | 
CI ihiirs data ine 0 ve 16 1 6. 31 | 
> eases 7 3 6. 85 | 
(EER 8 3 | . 62 || 
“Sette a | 
Average, 35-44 years. 7. 82 2/ 11.88 | 
RN Mla cinco: sitgcinasnied s 1 7. 25 | 
OE EEE ars? | 7 3; 1.00] 
EE oe 2 3 | 1.00 || 
> aera ee rt ag 13 1. 50 
RT EI I i 5 10. 80 | 
all Ta TD, a eat 6 40 
GI OMGR, . 265i. Bit ; 13 | 1 8. 07 
es alae ned, pone ee 1 4. 65 
I sic ict genie quaaiteg a 8 3 7. 00 
I, siclateaoacdonts Abe 6 3 11.00 
A ARLE PMO 6 2 3. 35 | 
IE Soave thn be 5 3 7. 20 
IS i irin-e sanie dealin papteie ina | § 5 10.80 | 
See 9 3 | 4.88 || 
Naa IER Rael a Vadesdaoe | =. 3. 50 |} 





fa en Pee 


Average, 45-54 years___. 


ie Oia, oes Se cabs 


Average, 55-69 years___. 


Average, all cases______ 
























































In Table 2 various comparisons are shown between those who left 
the farm to go into industry and those who did not start on the farm. 


TABLE 2.—_COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF AVERAGES FOR PERSONS WHO LEFT FARM 
TO WORK IN INDUSTRY AND THOSE WHO DID NOT START ON FARM 





Average time 
beh worked On each 
ber of job 
jobs 
held Years Months 
4 3 6. 00 
4 9 6. 00 — 
9 3 5 
6 7 5. 00 22 
ae - 10.0 2. 
12 w@ececece | LQ. 5& 22 
9 2/ 9.33 2 
ee 2 
7. 55 3| 11.35 2: 
== 24 
5 7 1 
| a ee 7.27 
14 2 | 64 
2 2 6.00 2: 
9 4); 93 2 
+ 3 7 2t 
6 6 100 2 
mith Betis sis 4.00 a 
3 13 3 
4 10 25 3 
8 Bi 26 3 
9 | 5 | 00 
7. 25 | 4 | 3] 
— 3. 
7.21 | 3 | 80) 3 
' ; 3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 

















Age group 





Number 


group 


Average 
age at 
which 

work 
in in- 
dustry 
was 
begun 


Average number 
of years worked 


Average 





Years 


Average time 
spent per job 


Mobility 












Average 
number 










number 
of jobs 


Months held 


Years 


of coun- 
ties 

worked 
in 







Months 















19 to 24 years (17): 
SSS SSR Poe ee 
Did not start on farm. -__- 
25 to 34 years (15): 
A a 
Did not start on farm. _-_- 
35 to 44 years (34): 
RR on So 
Did not start on farm-_-_- 
45 to 54 years (22): 
et RS 
Did not start on farm-._- 
55 to 69 years (12): 
RE Eee 
Did not start on farm. __- 


a8 SS AS BR 
$8 88 SS 88 &8 


as 


5 5. 00 5. 00 

6 2. 63 6. 06 
11 2. 50 6. 98 
10 5. 43 6. 43 
15 2. 33 5. 40 
22 - 85 9.10 
20 1. 20 7. 87 
30 4. 00 6. 86 
29 7.10 6. 40 
43 6. 50 11. 50 


eo ONW HNO NN Pe 





1. 00 1.00 
11.12 1. 56 
6. 47 1. 88 
1.04 1.71 
18 1. 75 
11. 68 1. 91 
10. 42 2. 20 
3. 51 1.71 
5. 91 2. 30 
1. 82 2 
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Table 3 shows that in 29 selected cases time was lost upon over 50 
per cent of the occasions when jobs were changed, the average time 
lost per job being reported as 1.4 months. 


TasLE 3.—SUMMARY OF 29 SELECTED CASES SHOWING TIME LOST BETWEEN JOBS 

























































































= 

Total time lost be- | Average 

t mf — tween jobs time lost 

Age of subject fi : A EAT A 

ofjob | sions time change 
: changes | waslost | years | Months | (months) 

eth 

: aid a ihnas nmin otammabinedad tin atid 7 5 B bewtines od 1.71 
ee ont bine wire ails Adiga d Sind nh deen mee sida 5 ie oe Roepe : 10 2. 00 
SERN ot tne nonin cape dean SeUsdosbenastsgeastas 11 5 1 7 1.73 
ee eGEe phn wer seS anes otbasikoydncasbeadnd 6 ek Vee 3 . 50 
Be ah Say | aera et Smee re y) 4 2 ee 3. 22 
ey GS nee ln nik Chae n pat abadcen mbites ana «ndie cee 11 4 1 2 1. 27 
PM ides detcccbsnceteacdes trtesetsbndqencadstues 5 2 1 2 2. 80 
| Average, 22-24 years......._.______._______. 7.711 3.86] 1 2. 43 | 1. 89 
| a es ee ae RE A Fay Be ec BS .75 
. SE SRG Ss «7 Sa SR REE 9 ee eowecos 10 1. 
; et ae ae 2's) Pe, 2 ee 4 ey SO Se 1 . 25 
) ye SE ee eee OL ae ee ee ey 11 ae SE 5 . 45 
) ae ‘ oT een 2 7 3. 44 
SE Gaeta os) ap arerudancadagessbandenconseged 2 g* Thiwdeeden 3 1. 50 
: 33 years. - - 4 o 2 1 1. 93 
. gE ES EE PE tS ee 12 | 8 | 1 4 1. 33 
| Average, 25-34 years. __...........-..-.-...---- 8.5 | 4. 88 | 1 13 1. 35 
ne el SAL Se 22 FY ee Oe a ee ys 2. 00 
pelekens...--1... SS DR RENE BE ee ee 7 2. 33 
iii nan > 404ne <-sdosansngeoas ae en 10 4 ee eS 7 . 70 
Reeth ab cskom Sicbinnc tga tadnaplgnonsandeg 6 3 1 4 2. 66 
RE IS 6 SL a ee 6 Bh: Riethoongion 4 3 . 50 
> 2. | SSRIS sy ar SR ee i 7 6 1 5 2. 43 
A RR RRs Hs | SR 16 | 10 2 6 1. 88 
Pe PO Gack Manwtadessptonectine tin -sonnabes 7 ee: eee 7 1.00 
Average, 35-44 years._______.......-_---------- 8.13| 4.88 1 | 1. 38 1. 69 
| Ey, OF Eee: 5 3 Sh Mead ik 4 . 80 
i Rn. Ete TS ESS rl a Fen Seen ee Sue | 5 "99 
EEN a a a Het ~ OR, See ae . 63 
Pe ocd Soba dnb reU Dadunececeiaseeet 4 $6 Bie 7 1.75 
i nsectethititansntbaowceudssnbrseutietetinng | 22 | 5 | oy eee 1.00 
| Average, 47-54 years.....................----.- | 10.4 | 6 Di distisveins | 6.6 . 88 
eco S Ei wl Mawekien ores casstesiiod Ye TE ad 3526 1. 54 
aE PR a ll a OY 8. 62 | 4. 48 | 1 | 24 1.40 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, from 
January, 1930, to the latest available date. 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 








Australia Austria Belgium Canada 





Trade-unionists 
unemploye«! 


Trade-unionists |Compul- 
Date (end of unemployed | sory in- 


surance, 
month) number |- <r 


unem- Partially unem- 
ployed ployed ployed 
in re- mortal Number 


ceipt of . 
benefit Percent | Number | Percent 


Unemployment insurance societies 




















273, 197 
284, 543 
239, 004 
192, 477 
-| 162, 678 
150, 075 
153, 188 
156, 145 
163, 894 
192, 778 


25, 782 
31, 222 
2b, 469 
36, 605 
38, 761 
41, 336 
48, 580 
51, 649 
61, 623 
54, 804 
76, 043 
117, 167 





POPP OSNNrrhPpp oe 
CO OS CO CO HE OO EOD or 
SIN HH ON SP Or > 
COMONWAAHDOACO 





112, 734 
121, 906 
125, 972 
110, 139 
97,755 
101, 616 


























Danzig 
Czechoslovakia | (Free Estonia | Fi France | Germany 
City of) 





Trade-union in- 
Number Num- | 
Date (end of | surance funds—| Num- | Trade-union unem- uname. berof | Number 


month) unemployed ber of | ployment funds— 
ployed unem- | of unem- 
in receipt of — unemployed remain- ployed | ployed 
—— ing on | Tegis- 
live tered 


| tered Tum- ; 
Number | pe —_— Per cent | register 











S 
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19, 282 
21, 153 
20, 376 
18, 371 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


































































































Germany Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Trade-unionists Compulsory insurance 
Date (end of 
month) Wholly unem- | Partially unem- Wholly unem- | Temporary stop- 
ployed ployed umber ployed | pages 
unem- 
i aan t : 
ae n receip 
Number ~~ — a of benefit | Number | Percent | Number! Per cent 
1930 
January . .d-anc*= 1, 004, 787 | 22.0 | 501, 950 11.0 | 2, 482, 648 | 1, 183, 974 9.8 | 336, 474 2.8 
February.------- 1, 076, 441 | 23.5 | 593, 380 13.0 | 2, 655, 723 | 1, 211, 262 10.0 | 371, 840 3.1 
MageR.....canauacd 995, 972 | 21.7 | 576, 153 12.6 | 2,347, 102 | 1, 284, 231 10.6 | 409, 785 3.4 
Agel. ....cncanes 926, 831 | 20.3 , 12.1 | 2,081, 068 | 1, 309, 014 10.8 | 451, 506 3.8 
at. ..codeantn 895, 542 | 19.5 | 552, 318 12.0 | 1, 889, 240 | 1, 339, 595 11.1 | 516, 303 4.2 
pee 896, 465 | 19.6 | 578, 116 12.6 | 1, 834, 662 | 1, 341, 818 11.1 | 569, 931 4.7 
SE ..onsaeneee 930, 777 | 20.5 | 631, 903 13.9 | 1, 900, 961 | 1, 405, 981 11.6 | 664, 107 5.5 
August ....-.-- 984, 384 | 21.7 | 670, 466 14.8 | 1, 947, 811 | 1, 500, 990 12. 4 | 618, 658 5.1 
Septem ber-.--- --- 1, 011, 820 | 22.5 | 677, 627 15.1 | 1, 965, 348 | 1, 579, 708 13. 1 | 608, 692 5.0 
ee a 1, 061, 570 | 23.6 | 693, 379 15. 4 | 2, 071, 730 | 1, 725, 731 13.9 | 593, 223 4.8 
November_.....-| 1, 167, 930 | 26.0 | 721, 658 16. 1 | 2, 353, 980 | 1, 836, 280 14.8 | 532, 518 4.3 
December. ...-- (2) 3.71 16.9 | 2,822, 508 | 1,853,575 | 14.9 | 646, 205 5.3 
1931 
January .....---- (?) 34. 2 2 19. 2 | 3, 364, 770 | 2, 044, 209 16. 5 | 618, 633 5.0 
February.---.---- (?) 34. 5 2 19. 5 | 3, 496, 979 | 2, 073, 578 16.7 | 623, 844 5.0 
Marta....<ssana-s (?) 33. 6 2 18.9 | 3, 240, 523 | 2, 052, 826 16. 5 | 612, 821 5.0 
AIT... asegente (?) 31.2 y 18.0 | 2, 789, 627 | 2, 027, 896 16.3 | 564, 884 4.6 
MAY... ..sceoaae (2) 29.9 2) 17. 4 | 2, 507, 732 | 2, 019, 533 16.3 | 558, 383 4.5 
JON0.....«<ccmedanine (?) 29. 7 (2) 17.7 | 2,353, 657 | 2, 037, 480 16.4 | 669, 315 5.4 
) Ra aes (2) 31.0 (2) 19. 1 | 2, 231, 513 | 2, 073, 892 16.7 | 732, 583 5.9 
0 a ee ee eS: Keene aN 2, 142, 821 17.3 | 670, 342 5.4 
na Hungary Irish Free State Italy Latvia 
: Compulsory in- Number of un- 
baie un- | surance—unem- | employed regis- 
Date (end of ployed tered Number 
Number 
month) unem- 
of persons my ployed 
eo yet Social-demo- | remain- 
ployment Chris- cratic Wholly | Par- in fog 
exchanges (Buda- Number | Percent — aa. register 
pest) | Num-| Per aaa ployed 
ber cent 
1930 
Jemervics ve... 1, 491, 519 | 1,161 | 21, 533 14.5 31, 592 1L1 466, 231 23, 185 9, 263 
February......._- 1, 539, 265 | 1,120 | 21, 309 14.8 iy eee 456,628 | 26, 674 8, 825 
Mee or... 1, 677, 473 983 | 21, 016 14.6 ge Be Mahone .432 | 28, 026 6, 494 
pV ss es Lae 1, 698, 386 906 | 20, 139 13.7 027 9.2 | 372,236 | 24,305 3, 683 
Mitt ...ckee 1, 770, 051 875 | 19, 875 13. 6 pe ROP Pee 367,183 | 22, 825 1, 421 
ee 2 1, 890, 575 829 | 18, 960 13. 0 NR ARR Be 322, 291 21, 887 779 
bE Rs 2, 011, 467 920 | 19, 081 13. 2 23, 393 8.2) 342,061 24, 209 607 
pt” Bee 2, 039, 702 847 | 21,013 14.5 a ee 375, 548 | 24, 056 573 
September__._.___ 2, 114, 955 874 | 22, 252 16.0 pe SREB 394. 630 | 22, 734 1, 470 
October__........- 2,200,413 | 999 | 22,914) 167] 20,775 a 446, 496 | 19, 081 6, 058 
November__...._. 2, 274, 338 975 | 23, 333 17.0 22, 990 . 534,356 | 22, 125 8, 608 
ecember._...__- 738 935 | 24, 648 17.9 25, 622 . 642,169 | 21,788 10, 022 
1931 
January. ........- 2, 613, 749 953 | 26, 191 19, 1 26, 167 f 722,612 | 27,924 9, 207 
February_......_. 2, 627, 559 965 | 27, 089 19.8 28, 681 2 765, 325 | 27,110 8, 303 
ieee Re 2, 581,030 | 996 | 27,092 0 26, 825 (2 797,486 | 27, 545 8, 450 
Fete i cil 2, 531, 674 | 1,042 | 27, 129 ) 25, 413 (?) 670, 353 | 28, 780 6, 390 
MAY... ictus pe Tk, ISS SE ET: 23, 970 (2) 183 | 26, 059 1, 871 
FODA.. cinitaaiistilasains 1S Rica RES Iara: 23, 016 (2) 573, 593 | 24, 206 1, 584 
CORY cate ane SES SMe eis A eetemrenan 21, 427 (’) 637,531 | 25, 821 2, 169 
AUR isiensiess SER IRR | TNE AM Has SRE 4 CORNET RW ROM Ft are ee 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 

























































































Netherlands New Zealand | Norway Poland 
Unemployment | -prade-unionists | Trade-unionists (10 | Nun 
vie- ‘ ‘ rade- Number | *\“ ber 
Date (end of month) ee eins unemployed unions) unemployed ad | Unem- 
ployed re- | | Pioyed 
ee « maining Teg istered 
Per | Per on live | lovmen 
Number} cont | Number| cont | Number | Percent | register |’) ment 
1930 
a 56, 535 13.9 tess aster ar at 7, 786 19.0 22, 549 241, 974 
ls cnecbnecies 50, 957 12.5 4, 348 8.5 7, 851 18.9 22, 97 274 708 
DEAPER. 22.-0400000<~2- 34, 996 8.6 (2) es cativeotins 7, 508 17.8 22, 533 289) 469 
PE now once <ndeenes 28, 421 6.9 oe ree 6, 701 15.8 19, 829 71, 25 
DEY «. -.-peqeeceneces- 26, 211 6.3 5,884} 10.9 5, 239 12,2 16, 376 224 914 
aE PE ES 23, 678 5.5 (2) ae 4,7 10.8 13, 939 04, 989 
I . ciitab erties abhi taken 29, 075 6.7 > ee ome 4, 723 10.8 11, 997 93, 87 
ye ae 32, 755 7.6 7, 197 13. 5 5, 897 13.4 12, 923 73, 627 
September. -.....----- 35, 532 8.2 (2) iit 7, 010 15.7 17, 053 70, 467 
(sere ae 41, 088 9. 6 pa Pea 8, 031 18.0 20, 363 65, 154 
November. ....-.....- 46, 807 11.8 8, 119 15. 5 9, 396 21.4 24, 544 Ky) 919 
December......-....- 72,191 | 16.5 .. ee 11, 265 25. 5 27, 157 299, 797 
1931 
(feo Rs 103, 728 23.4 , EP oe 11, 692 26. 3 28, 506 340, 718 
| ES 99, 753 22. 2 , eee ee |, SOE Saree 29, 107 AS, 925 
SEE ees oe ae 80, 525 ‘Sees © » ereee 11, 213 24.9 22, 095 2, 534 
ER Barer eee 68, 860 Fe « | ee _. Pa ee ee 28, 477 351. 679 
ES Sa Rev eS 4 52, 830 ee Se oF EE See. tr ae 25, 206 520, 109 
I rciek- delet: dat dotssl 4 56, 028 seek - | Se SSA tee eee 22, 736 76, 378 
I aitand tats ouhin dentne 4 64, 863 14.8 46, 330 }........ PaaS ae 20, 869 261, 059 
| 
Poland Rumani | Saar Ter- Swede 
u a a ritory pweden 
Industrial workers 
D nd of month Extractive and : Number Trade-unionists 
aetna 1 manufacturing Pcs namie sae. | unem- | Number unemployed 
industries— tiall AB ployed unem- 
wholly unem- a ed remaining} ployed 
ployed ploy’ on live | registered 
register 
r Per r Per r Per 
Number cent |X umber cont Number | oo 
1930 
ae 219, 333 24.3] 108,812/ 24.8 12, 622 11, 307 45, 636 14.2 
I Ss xnacrvodndnnin 251, 627 27.5 120, 058 28. 4 15, 588 11, 949 45, 460 13,2 
la 265,135 | 28.7] 120,844] 28.9 13, 045 8, 882 42, 278 12.5 
0 Ee ee 246, 670 27.0 | 113, 594 26.9 13, 412 7, 522 38, 347 11.1 
ES ea ee ee 201, 116 23.0} 194, 469 2.2 25, 096 7, 362 28, 112 8.3 
ee ee 182, 600 21.6 94, 375 22. 2 22, 960 6, 330 28, 956 8.1 
Sins seo nquepaiinadsages 170, 665 20. 5 70, 597 17.0 23, 236 7, 095 27, 170 7.8 
A Pecupedivetiinestsguines 150, 650 18.3 74, 289 Ly pe | 24, 209 7, 099 28, 539 8.1 
0 Ee ee 146, 642 17.8 74, 285 16. 5 39, 110 7, 527 34, 963 9.5 
ESET FHS. 141, 422 17.5 91, 854 14.8 36, 147 9, 013 43, 927 12,2 
November. .........-..- ., alee OA ae 106, 835 23. 6 42, 689 12, 110 57, 070 15.3 
EEE ETE, GP teceneee 95, 637 23.1 36, 212 15, 245 86, 042 22.9 
1931 
SE Raticadsecudienes Sp Ribadioee 82, 717 23.8 38, 804 18, 921 69, 437 19.8 
IIE oisinicniadhen achbatcli ding npubtichcabspanies a 92, 838 27.1 43, 270 20, 139 66, 923 18.4 
EE SS SE SI EE EE: SE ee Be 48, 226 18, 292 72, 044 19.3 
EERE EF SR NES SE Ee no Gi SE SE Se 41, 519 18, 102 64, 534 17.9 
ERSTE See! SN Erie Sa ee te 33, 484 14, 886 49, 807 13.2 
SERS) Cet 6a Ss Ree 28, 093 15, 413 45, 839 12.1 
EES ans See ee | IS ee TES EN ak 29, 250 17, 685 46, 180 12.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


— - — outed 
































d Switzerland 
a Yugo- 
slavia 
“ Unemployment funds 
l 
ad Date (end of month) Wholly unem- | Partially unem- 
n- ployed ployed Number 
nt nS, & of unem- 
ployed 
Number 3 Number = registered 
74 
‘08 1930 
0 January aS = ae a ee ee 10, 523 4. 4 10, 710 4. 4 8, 508 
25 ne Ms eh). ES RSI ACL sia 9, 971 4.1 | 11,445 4.7 9, 437 
4 SS IE AR RE RRR EE HS 7, 882 2.6 | 12,642 4.2 9, 739 
A? ee ae LE wens 5, 203 2.1/ 12,755 5.3 12, 052 
of May fer SS ee 5, 356 2. 2 i 13, 129 5. 4 8, 704 
oid June binned 5, 368 1. 7 | 17, 688 5. 7 6, 991 
6 ~ “Pepe i Sage AED. dhs ALL 0b 24g aids 4, 751 1.9) 15,112 6.2 7, 236 
if iE NS SAE LE SRR PA 5, 703 2.3 | 19,441 7.9 6, 1il 
“ September- ---- - - pian oak MACON te ae om eae eae 7, 792 2.5) 26,111 8.3 5, 973 
Ji SS 3h Oe pees 2) A ales Gi ieee | 7, 399 3.0 | 23,309 9.4 6, 609 
November.....---------- aie ae 4.7} 25,793] 10.5 7, 219 
: SMS AG. 1. 2.5.0 aa beads Jedsci cts lea Se 6.6 | 33,483] 10.4 9, 989 
. 1931 
- I etna ccscocsownibetibetiwidoceh yrowccssenpentit 20, 551 8.3 | 30,977] 125 11, 903 
9 February-- eos. SP ae Es Ee 20, O81 7.9 30, 879 12.2 14, 424 
NM —_...... Sa Roce Ty 5.4] 41,880] 12.4 12, 029 
“ pT a ae fe, 4.0 27, 726 10. 6 11, 391 
4 a italic ACER A I MELE | 9,174 3.5 | 26, 058 9.9 6, 929 
es 8. Uh oe be ctibama emt plaphewnbaaaeb aay | 12,877 3.6 34, 266 9.7 4, 431 
i Reg otc entospodwrtigansuavestnvewtn sna psunaed | 12, 200 3. 3 39, 000 11.3 6, 672 

















1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—International 
~ Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—Statis- 

tische Nachrichten: Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland—Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique; 
Poland—Wiedomosci Statystyezne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift; 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland Monthly 
Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary—Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; Belgium— 
Revue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. S. Department of Commerce— 
Commerce Reports; and U. 8. Consular Reports. 

2 Not reported. 

’ Computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics from official report covering membership of unions reporting 
and per cent of unemployment. 

4 Provisional figure. 

5 New series of statistics ade unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. Includes not 
only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 


Government Bill for Compulsory Unemployment Insurance in 
Norway 


HE Council of State has submitted to the Storting (Parliament) a 
bill providing for compulsory unemployment insurance in 
Norway.! ' 

The chief features of the measure are the establishment of a State 
Unemployment Commission, consisting of five members, and the 
creation of a State Unemployment Fund, from money appropriated 
by the Storting. Municipalities will be able to obtain either loans or 
grants from this fund for the purpose of carrying on government work, 
with a view to assisting the unemployed. The bill also provides for 
the establishment of communal unemployment commissions, similar 
in all respects to the State commission, in all communes having more 
than 200 persons who contribute to unemployment insurance. 


| Dagbladet for May 9, 1931, as reported by Mr. Thomas H. Bevan, U.S. Charge d’ Affaires ad interim, ~ 
Oslo, May 22, 1931. 
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The communal unemployment funds shall be created from con. 
tributions collected from the insured and their employers. Ii jg 
estimated that the contributions will amount to 7,000,000 kroner 
($1,876,000)? annually. 

The regulations regarding insurance against unemployment are 
substantially the same as those for sickness insurance, and provide 
for the exemption of persons under 20 years of age, city and Govern- 
ment functionaries, farm and forest workers, fishermen, and hoiise- 
workers. 

It is estimated that more than 250,000 persons will be affected }y 
this law, while the present voluntary insurance system includes oy 
40,000 persons. 

The unemployed covered by such insurance may collect a daily 
benefit varying from 1.50 to 3.50 kroner (40 cents to 94 cents), accord- 
ing to their income classification, plus an additional amount for each 
child. The contributions, amounting to from 40 to 80 dre (11 cents 
to 21 cents) per week, will be head equally by the insured and his 
employer. 

No date has been mentioned for the enforcement of the measure in 
case the Parliament enacts the bill into law. 





? Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone=26.8 cents. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Gainful Workers in the United States, by Industry Groups 


HE following statement, issued by the Census Bureau, shows the 
number of gainful workers in the United States, as disclosed by 
the Census of April 1, 1930. 


Number of Gainful Workers 


In THE population of the United States as returned for April 1, 1930, 

there were 98,723,047 persons 10 years of age and over. Of these, 

48,832,589 were returned as gainful workers; that is, as persons usually 
working at a gainful occupation. The eainful workers therefore rep- 
resented 49.5 per cent of the population 10 years old and over, or 
39.8 per cent of the total population (122,775,046). 

Of the whole number of gainful workers, 38,053,795 were males, 
forming 76.2 per cent of the male population 10 years old and over, 
or 61.2 per cent of the total male population. The 10,778,794 female 

gainful workers formed 22.1 per cent of the female population 10 
years old and over, or 17.8 per cent of the total female population. 

The percentage of the male population 10 years of age and over 
gainfully employed in 1930 (76.2) was materially lower than the per- 
centage in 1920 (78.2), which in turn was lower than the percentage 
in 1910 or 1900. The percentage of the female population 10 years 
old and over gainfully employed in 1930 (22.1) was materially higher 
than the percentage in 1920 (21.1) and decidedly higher than the per- 
centage in 1900 (18.8). The percentage of female workers shown for 
1910 1s not strictly comparable with the data for the other years, 
mainly because of the inclusion of relatively larger numbers of females 
as farm workers. 

The figures showing the number of gainful workers in relation to 
the population are summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF GAINFUL WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY SEX, 1900 



































TO 1930 
Item Year | Total Male Female 

Total population PSRUP AR Se eer ats Sere LO LT SEIN | 1930 122, 775, 046 62, 137, 080 60, 637, 966 
1920 105, 710, 620 53, 900, 431 51, 810, 189 

1910 91, 972, 266 47, 332, 277 44, 639, 989 

1900 75, 994, 575 38, 816, 448 37, 178, 127 

Persons 10 years old and over. -__..-------------- 1930 98, 723, 047 49, 949, 798 48, 773, 249 
1920 82, 739, 315 42, 289, 969 40, 449, 346 

1910 71, 580, 270 37, 027, 558 34, 552, 712 

1900 57, 949, 824 29, 703, 440 28, 246, 384 

Gainful workers (persons reporting a gainful 

EN i RES SEE TEE ALE Sie PE 1930 48, 832, 589 38, 053, 795 10, 778, 794 
1920 41, 614, 248 33, 064, 737 8, 549, 511 

1910 38, 167, 336 30, 091, 564 8, 075, 772 

1900 29, 073, 233 23, 753, 836 5, 319, 397 

Per cent of total population. ..............-- 1930 39. 8 61.2 17.8 
1920 39. 4 61.3 16. 5 

1910 41.5 63. 6 18. 1 

1900 38. 3 61.2 14.3 

Per cent of population 10 years old and over_| 1930 49. 5 76. 2 22. 1 
1920 50. 3 78. 2 21.1 
1910 53. 3 81.3 23. 4- 

1900 50. 2 80. 0 18.8 
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Main Industry Groups 


Tue classification of gainful workers by industry groups which is 
here presented differs in many respects from the classification }y 
occupation, which was presented in the Census Reports for 1920. [i 
is not possible, therefore, to make any very close comparisons with 
the 1920 data (except for the agricultural group, which is practically 
the same in the two classifications). In this industrial classification. 
all persons whose services are employed in a given industry are Classi. 
fied under that industry. In the occupation classification, on the 
other hand, all clerical workers are classified in a group by themselves 
without regard to the industry in which they are employed, and cer- 
tain other “important occupations are likewise placed as a whole in 
that general group where they are usually or most frequently found 
Statistics giving the number of gainful workers in 1930, classified by 
occupation, following very closely the 1920 classification, will be 
presented later. 

Of the whole number of male gainful workers returned in 1930, 
11,901,247, or 31.3 a cent, were engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries; § 9,568,347, or 25.1 per cent, were engaged i in 
agriculture; 5,820,642, or 15.3 per cent, in trade; ‘and 3,990,875, o 
10.5 per cent, in transportation. 

Of the whole number of female gainful workers, 3,149,391, or 29.2 
per cent, were engaged in domestic and personal. service; 2 416, 288, 
or 22.4 per cent, were employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries; 1 762,795, or 16.4 per cent, were engaged i in professional! 
service, mainly in teaching; and 1,716,384, or 15.9 per cent, were 
employed in trade. 

The number of males engaged in agriculture in 1930, namely, 
9,568,347, may be compared with 9,578,289 male workers returned 
in agricultural occupations in 1920. Allowance must be made, how- 
ever, for the fact that the 1920 enumeration was made in January, 
when considerable numbers of farm laborers were temporarily en- 
gaged in other occupations, while the 1930 census was taken in April, 
when by reason of the advancing season the number of men at work 
as farm laborers was decidedly larger. The actual decline in the 
number of persons employed in agriculture throughout the year is 
doubtless considerably greater than the census figures taken alone 
would indicate. 

The classification of male and female gainful workers by main 
industry groups is presented in Table 2 


TABLE 2.—GAINFUL WORKERS IN THE MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, BY SEX, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES, 1930 











Per cent 


Male mal 


Industry group Male Female 
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All industries 38, 053, 795 10, 778, 794 


Agriculture 9, 568, 347 
Forestry and fishing 266, 876 
Extraction of minerals 1, 147, 770 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries_.___....__.. - 11, 901, 247 
Transportation i 3, 990, 875 
Trad 5, 820, 642 
Public service (not elsewhere classified) 934, 581 
Professional service 1, 663, 049 
Domestic and —-* OES ESO es a LS 1, 662, 707 
Industry not specified 1, 097, 701 
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International Conference of Labor Statisticians 


HE Fourth International Conference of Labor Statisticians was 

held in May, 1931, at Geneva, Switzerland. Representatives of 
93 countries were in attendance, the United States being represented 
by Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
ties. A detailed account of the proceedings of the conference is 
contained in an article in the International Labor Review for July, 
1931. 

Wages 


BerorE making any comparisons it was deemed necessary to 
explain the meaning of wages, and iS was decided that the practice 
of collecting information as to time rates and, in so far as available, 
normal earnings should be continued. It was also agreed that it is 
impracticable to take into account family income. This decision was 
reached, even though the income of members of a family other than 
the head of the household may be considerable, because such informa- 
tion is not always available and the amounts of supplemental income 
vary so widely from country to country. As evidence of the impor- 
tance of earnings of the head of the family and variation in per cent 
of income contributed by members of the family other than the head 
of the household the following table, derived from family budget 
inquiries, is reproduced: 


RELATIVE COMPOSITION OF THE WORKER’S FAMILY INCOME IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES 





















































| 
| Per cent of income derived from— 
Number Employment of members 
Country Date of of families of family Total 
lnquiry included Ne Other income 
‘ om sources 
{us- r ther 7 
band Wife | members Total 
| Te 
Coscereia._....---....--. 1925-1927 53 73. 2 6.5 11.2 90. 9 9.1 100. 0 
Denmark - - - - eee ey ave 1922 80 86.0} 15.4 (2) 91.4 8.6 100. 0 
Estonia... ------ eer Spee 1925 283/322 77.1 6. 0 7.4 90. 5 9.5 100. 0 
en fy 437 80. 6 5.6 6.9 93. 1 6.9 100. 0 
Germany - - . ..--- i eencnekicel — ee 896 82. 2 4.4 4.9 91.5 8.5 100. 0 
Re adi wcbocauewe 1923-24 89 91.1 1.4 4.2 96. 7 3.3 100. 0 
SE een Be 1927-28 135 87.8 1.0 4.2 93. 0 7.0 100. 0 
DWE os .....-- adie 1923 747 87.6 1.9 4.3 93. 8 6. 2 100. 0 
Switzerland_____- See 1923 | 18 83. 1 3.6 3.9 90. 6 9. 4 100. 0 








! Includes also income from employment of “‘ other members.”’ 
? Included with income from employment of wife. 


Payments in kind and paid holidays were regarded as of minor 
importance, except in special cases, and the decision was made to 
exclude them. Family allowances, on the other hand, are considered 
as part of wages and sufficiently important to be taken into account 
where paid. The inclusion of payments for social *nsurance was 
regarded as impracticable in international comparisons but desirable 
for use where comparable data are available. 

The discussion then turned to a consideration as to whether rates 
of wages or earnings should be collected, and the decision reached 
was that earnings were the most desirable form of wage data, but 
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time and piece rates should be collected when earnings are not avail- 
able. The further point was made that it is undesirable to compare 
earnings and wage rates, but when it becomes necessary to make use 
of both kinds of statistics, care should be taken to use allinformation 
that might clarify the relation between levels of rates and earnings. 

The question was raised as to how far the statistics submitted by 
the various authorities are representative of the general level of waves 
in the respective countries. The recommendation made was that 
statistics should be extended as far as possible. 


Cost of Living 


AssuMING that satisfactory wage data are developed, the question 
next arising is what may be bought in various countries with a given 
money income. It was recommended that the International Labor 
Office continue to publish statistics of retail prices and that rent be 
included in the statistics. In addition to the collection of retail 
prices, it was thought desirable that family budget inquiries should be 
made in countries where they have not haa made for 10 years, in 


order that information might be available as to the quantity of differ- 
ent items used. The conference approved the compilation of a 
composite international budget as a rough measuring rod but recom- 
mended that it be supplemented by national budgets. While it was 
considered useful to make international comparisons in countries with 
comparable standards, it was stated that there is no advantage in 
comparing costs in countries, such as France and Russia or France and 


China. A suggestion that cost of living be compared on the basis of 
nutritive values was rejected, as food constitutes only part of total 
living costs. 

Resolutions and Recommendations 


Tue resolutions and recommendations adopted by the conference 
are as follows: 


This conference, recognizing the value of the information as to wages and 
prices which has in the past been collected by the International Labor Office for 
the purpose of calculations relating to the purchasing power of wages in different 
countries, and taking account of the resolutions adopted by the governing body 
at its fifty-first session, with the object of improving the bases and methods of 
compilation of such statistics, makes the following reeommendations— 

1. The International Labor Office should continue to collect and publish partic- 
ulars of wages in a representative selection of towns, industries, and occupations 
in those countries for which information is obtainable; the statistics hitherto 
published should be extended as far as possible, and, in publishing the information, 
the office should give detailed particulars as to the sources, nature, and scope of 
the data included. 

2. Information as to earnings per unit of time are preferable for purposes of 
international comparison but can generally be furnished only as a result of special 
inquiries. Governments should make these inquiries on uniform lines on thc 
basis of the resolutions adopted by the first international conference of labor 
statisticians and should supply the information to the office. Comparisons based 
on this information should be made and published by the office. 

3. Time rates of wages and piecework basis time rates as established by co!- 
lective agreements or other arrangements can be furnished by many countrivs 
without special inquiry. These are of value for purposes of international com- 
parison and should be collected and published. a 

4. In principle, it is undesirable to compare rates of wages in one country wit! 
actual earnings in another; but where, owing to incomplete information, rates of 
wages in certain countries have to be compared with earnings in other countrics, 
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any available information as to the relation between the level of rates of wages 
and earnings should be used to correct the figures of wage rates. 

5. In addition to the data as to money wages referred to in the foregoing para- 
graphs, particulars should be supplied with regard to thesamounts of family allow- 
ances, if any, paid to the various classes of workpeople. 

6. The International Labor Office should continue to collect and publish statis- 
tics of the retail prices of the articles of food consumed by working-class families 
in the towns for which particulars as to wages are collected; particulars should 
also be collected of the prices of fuel and light in these towns. The statistics 
hitherto published should be extended as far as possible and in publishing the 
information the office should give such indications as can be obtained as to the 
scope of the data. 

7. In view of the desirability of including, in the data relating to cost of living, 
information as to the relative level of rents in each country, the International 
Labor Office should invite the statistical authorities in each country to furnish 
regular information with regard to the average rents of the predominant types of 
working-class dwellings in the towns for which statistics of wages and prices are 
supplied, together with a description of the accommodation provided and of the 
general character of the dwellings covered. The International Labor Office should 
study the possibility of obtaining one or more standard units of housing for the 
various purposes of international comparison. 

8. In those countries in which no family budget inquiries have been made dur- 
ing the last 10 years, such inquiries should be undertaken at the earliest possible 
date, on the lines laid down in the resolutions adopted at the third conference of 
labor statisticians in 1926. 

9. The wages and prices information referred to in the preceding paragraphs 
should be collected and published by the International Labor Office at annual 
intervals. The office should address each year to the statistical offices of each 
contributing Government a questionnaire soliciting the fullest possible particu- 
lars of wages and retail prices and rents relating as nearly as possible to the month 
of October. In view of the fact that there are important seasonal variations in the 
prices of certain foodstuffs, such prices should be obtained several times a year. 

10. The information so obtained should be tabulated in a form facilitating 
ready comparison, and should be published, at the earliest possible date, in a 
special annual volume. This volume would be, in essentials, a development and 
amplification of the statistical tables published by the office at regular intervals 
in the International Labor Review. It should include, as regards wages, tables 
both of rates of wages and of earnings. It should include explanatory notes re- 
garding the source, nature, and scope of all the figures given, and should set out 
and illustrate the various possible methods of combining the data so as to yield 
any desired indices of relative real wages. This conference believes that such 
a volume would increase in scope and in importance with each addition to the 
range of information cbtained; and would form from the outset the nucleus of 
what must become in due course an authoritative source book of comparable 
international information regarding wages and retail prices in all industrially 
developed countries. 

11. Following upon the publication of this volume, there should be prepared and 
published in the International Labor Review an article in which the data con- 
tained in the published volume should be discussed from the standpoint of deter- 
mining the relative levels of purchasing power of wages in the various countries. 
In this article the difficulties of the procedure should be fully and frankly dis- 
closed. Indices on various bases should be given, with the purpose of indicating 
the various points of view from which comparisons can be made and of preventing 
any one figure being regarded as authoritative for all purposes. 

n view of the fact that the index numbers of purchasing power of wages serve 
different national purposes, it is impracticable for the International Labor Office 
to compute all the comparisons which are possible between a series of countries 
and between different occupations and industries. The series of index numbers 
compiled by the office should be illustrative of the methods by which the data may 
be used for computing further series. 

12. In any statistics which may in future be compiled by the International 
Labor Office as to the relative purchasing power of wages in different countries, 
account should be taken of the diverse circumstances and conditions of the 
workers in different countries resulting, for example, from differences: (a) In 
systems of wage payment; (b) in the nature and amount of payments supple- 
mentary to wages, such as family allowances, and paid holidays; and (c) in sys- 
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tems of social insurance. Alternative series of index numbers should be so far as 
possible computed to show the effect of the inclusion or exclusion of such items. 

13. The calculation of these index numbers by the use of information as to 
working-class consumption furnished by family budget inquiries should be made 
not only as hitherto on a fixed international budget but also on the basis of varioys 
national or regional budgets. 

14. The conference realizes that comparisons can not usefully be made between 
countries of widely differing habits and customs; and that the closer are the eon- 
sumption habits in different countries, the more trustworthy are the comparisons 
likely to be. 

15. The conference is unable to recommend the proposal to compare countries 
of dissimilar conditions by progression through countries with intermediate eon. 
ditions owing to the lack of information on such conditions at the present time 
and to the absence of any criterion for measuring the degree of dissimilarity 
among the intermediate countries. 

16. In all comparisons between two or more countries, however, allowance 
should be made for the difference in articles consumed in each of the countries by 
basing the calculations successively on the list of important articles consumed jp 
one country and the list of important articles (but not necessarily the same arti- 
cles) consumed in the others. 

17. It is also desirable that as regards certain articles of food for which direct 
comparison of prices as between one country and another is impracticable, the 
International bor Office should explore the question of supplementing the 
present method of calculation by a method in which account would be taken of 
the pyre see of comparisons of prices on a basis of nutritive value. 

The conference recommends that the governing body place the question of the 
supply of the data required for the purpose of these international comparisons of 
wages and cost of living on the agenda of a future international labor conference 
with a view to the framing of a convention binding the governments which ratify 
it to collect and supply the information at regular intervals. 

It recommends that a small committee of experts representing the competent 
national statistical authorities might be set up. The function of this committee 
would be to assist the office in its work of developing and publishing wage and cost- 
of-living statistics and in preparing for any future international conference which 
might appear desirable in the near future. : 






—————sE- oo 





Conference on Personnel Work in Industry 


HE Silver Bay (N. Y.) Industrial Institute, held during the period 

August 15-25, 1931, was divided into three sections—one covering 
supervision and management, the second, education and training, 
and the third, personnel work. The following account is limited to 
the personnel division. 

In attendance at the institute were representatives (mainly personne! 
supervisors and employment managers) from many industrial firms, 
including some of the largest companies in the United States; from 
several universities and State or local educational departments; 
from public utilities; from the New York Stock Exchange; and from 
several insurance companies. 

The institute was designed primarily as an opportunity for study and 
serious discussion, especially for persons engaged in personnel work or 
interested in it. The topics covered included the general subject of 
employment (personnel organization and policy; sources of labor 
supply; selection and placement; rating, transfer, and promotion; 
termination procedure; records and turnover analysis; and job analysis 
and classification), accident prevention, industrial health, education 
and training, wages (methods, surveys, time study, principles of wage 
determination), added incentives, stabilization of employment, bene- 
fits and insurance, and group relations. 
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as The keynote of all the sessions was ‘‘not theory but practical 
ns, working.”’ 


» Employment 


” IN OPENING the subject of employment, W. E. Yeomans, personnel 
director of the Merchants’ Association of New York, pointed out that 
n- J the function of the personnel department of any plant is to man the 
” factory with the kind of workers needed and to focus the attention of 
the management upon the waste entailed by the loss of trained workers. 
\- In his opinion, the personnel departments have heretofore directed 
le too much effort toward correcting the workers after taking them on 
y and not enough toward selection of the right workers to start with. 
This session was of the opinion that if an organization has, through 
y its personnel department, given proper thought to the problem, the 
n main source of supply for a particular job will be by promotion from 
; among its own workers. An important source of supply for younger 
employees is the schools and colleges. It was agreed that the em- 
nloyment departments of industrial establishments should cooperate 
with public and private employment agencies and with other companies 
for the improvement of employment technique. 
: The session on selection and placement of employees, led by Henry 
7 C. Link, of the Psychological Corporaton of New York City, agreed 
: that the employment manager should avoid any one particular formula 
in selection, that he should make it his business to know the men 
already on the job and should find the right men by a review of their 
background. Employment should be centralized, but the employ- 
ment policy should recognize the right of the department heads to 
choose their men. 

The importance of the personal interview was dwelt upon. It was 
the opinion of some of the delegates that even when no positions are 
open the employment manager should see the applicants personally. 
By so doing he engenders good will for the company, builds up a file 
of good “‘prospects,” and at the same time discharges a social duty. 

As to efficiency ratings, it was agreed that these fulfill the follow- 
ing purposes: They standardize wage rates, form a basis for promotion 
and for transfer to other jobs, show the progress of the men rated, 
provide a stimulus for further effort by the men, and assist the super- 
visor to know his workers. 

The turnover analysis should show the worker’s previous history, 
his progress on the job, his intelligence, and aptitude. Some of the 
elements of cost in labor turnover were found to be the cost of the 
employment department, cost of training (including the learner’s 
wage), spoiled work, damage to machinery, loss of efficiency in the 
working group, supervisory cost, accident cost, and loss of customers’ 
good will because of new employees’ mistakes. 

The group studying job analysis worked out a guide to the procedure 
in job analysis, points to be covered, and the charting of results. It 
was emphasized that every precaution should be taken, during all of 
the preliminary work of describing and grading jobs according to their 
value to the organization, to eliminate personality and salary consider- 
ations. The advantages of such an analysis were declared to be that 
it shows the relative values of different kinds of work and of jobs in 
different departments, that it focuses attention on salaries that are 
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out of line, acts as a check on the organization in different departments 
— favoritism, and corrects employees’ misconceptions as to thei 
jobs. 

It was agreed by the delegates that the employment should he 
terminated only as a last resort, for when a man is dismissed the 
employer loses the cost of hiring and training him, while the employee 
loses his seniority and his pay; he may also lose the effects of the 
training given him, for he may not be able to use it on the next job, 
In terminating the employment it is important that action shall not be 
hasty, that the matter shall be talked over by the foreman and the 
personnel officer, that the employee shall be given some previous 
warning (discipline, demotion, suspension, etc.), and that in all cases 
the personnel officer, or some person other than the immediate su- 
perior, should interview the worker involved. This interview, and 
indeed the whole termination procedure, should be such as to retain 
the good will of both the worker and the remaining employees, and 
should be made of as great a value as possible to the worker involved, 


Stabilization of Employment 


THESE sessions dealt with forecasting and planning, production con- 
trol, guaranties of employment, employment control, lay-off policy 
and procedure, permanent lay-off allowance, and unemployment 
benefits and loans. 

In opening the discussion of stabilization of employment, Prof. J. 
Douglas Brown, Princeton University, pointed out that we are be- 
coming increasingly conscious that in order to have stabilized industry 
we must have stabilized employment and stabilized income. Expres- 
yon some uncertainty as to whether complete stabilization is desirable 
or desired, he pointed out some of the means which have been adopted 
to reduce seasonal fluctuations. These included business forecasting, 
budgeting sales and production, standardization of products, manu- 
facture for stocks, obtaining advance orders, diversification of market, 
addition of side lines and fillers, etc. 

Some of the delegates present described the methods being used by 
their firms. One reported the use of forecasting and budgeting, 
another the pushing of sales in dull seasons and the adding of side lines 
and fillers. A large shoe manufacturing company bought a large 
tract of woodland and put its surplus force to work clearing it; it after- 
wards built houses on the land, for sale to the workers. Another 
firm, which manufactures some 300,000 different items, has resorted to 
standardization of products, to diversification of market, and to en- 
deavoring to get its customers to regularize their orders. Several 
other firms have reduced the length of the working week. The repre- 
sentative of one of these emphasized the fact that, in his company, 
in all cases of such change the employees’ views were ascertained before 
the change was made. 

Mr. Yeomans stated that in his opinion there has been an improve- 
ment in the attitude of employers recently and that they are feeling 
an increased sense of sinnenaibiiite for the welfare of their workers. 

As to the spreading of work to give some employment to as large a 
number as possible, tt was the consensus of the group that the em- 
ployment so given should not fall below 50 per cent of fulltime. E.°5. 
Cowdrick, New York City, pointed out that spreading work, if carried 
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too far, may have its disadvantages—the short-time and part-time 
employment may not be paying a living wage, it may not be giving 
adequate protection to longer-service employees, the rotation of work 
may reduce efficiency, etc. 

A number of delegates reported that their firms have adopted the 
practice of paying an allowance—a dismissal wage—in cases of perma- 
nent lay-off. The representative of the Goodyear Rubber Co. re- 
ported that his firm pays such a wage in all cases of 5 years’ service or 
more. ‘The allowance increases with the length of service, ranging 
from 1 month’s pay for 5 years’ service to 3 months’ pay for 15 years’ 
service; for each year of service above that amount an additional 
month’s pay is given. The dismissal wage, as one delegate put it, is 
the company’s ‘‘recognition of the man’s equity in the profits made 
from his services.” 

In the session on unemployment benefits and insurance, the Procter 
& Gamble plan was described and discussed. The advantages of a 
company plan paying unemployment benefits were held to be that it 
provides greater security to the employees, obviates public legislation, 
exerts pressure on the management to stabilize employment, and 
encourages cooperation between different departments of the com- 
pany. Disadvantages were held to be the expense involved, that 
such a plan goes only part way in solving the problem of unemploy- 
ment, and that it tends to hold to the company an excessive labor 
supply. The consensus seemed to be that if industry does not take 
steps toward the inauguration of such plans, the State will do so. 
With few exceptions the delegates were opposed to State action. 
One delegate, however, pointed out the analogy between the present 
situation and that when the passage of workmen’s compensation was 
in contemplation. Although few employers would be willing to 
abolish workmen’s compensation now, many of them opposed it at 
the time. In the opinion of this delegate, employers might do better to 
try to shape legislation on unemployment insurance than to oppose it. 


Education and Training 


THESE sessions dealt with organization, policy, teachers, program, 
apprenticeship, cooperative education, training on the job, execu- 
tive, supervisor, sad foreman training, and background and general 
education. 

It was brought out that although, fundamentally, the problem of 
the training of workers is the job of the supervisory force, in large 
organizations these persons do not have the time for training work, so 
that many such firms have established a special education department 
and others are cooperating with the public schools or State educational 
departments. It was agreed by the delegates present that every 
employee needs some training—the beginners in how to perform the 
job, and the rank and file of employees in matters pertaining directly 
to the present job and in those bearing on the job above. The 
courses offered should cover the background relative to the firm’s 
business, technique and skill required on the particular job, and the 
organization of the work. 

In order to be successful, the courses must be made attractive to . 
the workers, and the kind of program offered will be determined by 


the purpose of the training. 
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The representatives present from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the Westinghouse Electric Co., and the New York Stock 
Exchange described the educational methods used by those companies, 


Accident Prevention 


THE sessions on accident prevention covered the economic and 
human losses of accidents, safety organization, engineering revision, 
controllable factors in frequency rate, and cooperation with other 
companies and agencies. 

All of the discussion of plant safety and accident prevention stressed, 
as the most important factor, that the management must convince 
the men of its sincere and personal interest in safety ; no campaign for 
safety can be successful without this. The remarkable succ esg 
achieved by the larger industrial companies was pointed out, and the 
fact was el ge that the least progress in this line has been made 
by the smaller employers. In this connection the cooperation of the 
large companies in community safety movements was urged, and 
one delegate suggested that the interest of the larger employer might 
be enlisted if he realized that the accidents in small plants were costing 
him money. Even large self-insurers may be affected through the 
hiring of former employees of small plants who are habitual offenders 
as to accidents. 

It was emphasized that safety education must be a continuous 
process, with management, men, and supervisors all interested. In 
some cases this educational process is carried out through plant com- 
mittees, with a rotating representation of the employees. Other 
plants carry on safety contests, posting the results and pitting one 
department against another. 

G. E. Sanford, of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
stated that his company has been carrying on a continuous safety 
competition since 1924, with striking results. He pointed out that the 
duties of the-plant safety man are to anticipate the accident situation 
and determine means of prevention or recurrence of accidents. 


Health 


Durine the sessions on health, the medical department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York was described by Dr. Mary 
Crawford ; the health service of a group of small plants in Philadelphia 
(including 2 confectionery plants, a woolen mill, a silk mill, a bakery, 
a manufacturer of elastic goods, a yarn mill, and a mill manuf acturing 
narrow tape) was described by Dr. G. S. Everts, of the Health Council 
of that city; the medical department of the New York Stock Exchange 
by Dr. F. H. Glazebrook; and the health service and health education 
courses of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. by Dr. C. H. 
Watson. 

These addresses and the discussion following emphasized that in 
establishing a medical department the best equipment and the most 
competent personnel should be obtained. 

Doctor Crawford was of the opinion that the only sound basis on 
which to conduct a medical department is that of the interest of the 
employees. The department is not there to discipline nor warn the 
employees of breaking health so that they may be eliminated; it is 
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there to maintain health in the plant at as high a level as possible. 
In this connection she emphasized that it is important that the con- 
fidential relation between physician and patient shall always be 
maintained, even as respects the management. 

Besides the obvious advantages of the physical examination to the 
employer, it was pointed out that there are also advantages to the 
employees. They receive a ‘“‘health inventory” without expense, 
learn of unsuspected and preventable disabilities, receive health 
education, and have the period of service prolonged by keeping fit. 
The new occupational hazards that have developed within recent 
years through the new processes introduced in industry were de- 
scribed by the medical director of the General Electric Co. In his 
opinion the major industrial hazards at present are lead, mercury, 
benzol and allied chemicals, and dust. Other hazards also important 
are dermatitis, sulphur dioxide, and chromic acid fumes. He pointed 
out that dust is one of the most common hazards, and that prevention 
of the silicosis caused by siliceous dust is very expensive; the General 
Electric Co., he said, has spent more than $100,000 in improving 
dust conditions in its porcelain department alone. In sand blasting, 
which is an occupation offering great exposure to dust, the company 
hires only men past the age of 45, since it has been found they are 
less susceptible than younger men to silicosis. 


Wages 


THE subject of wages—methods, surveys, time study, and prin- 
ciples of wage determination—was presented by Prof. W. C. Lytle, 
of the College of Engineering, New York University. He pointed 
out that time study and motion study go together, their primary 
purpose being to discover the one best way of doing the job. In- 
cidentally they also aid in setting a standard for wage rates, in setting 
a definite task, and in giving an added incentive to the worker. 

In fixing wage rates, he does not favor basing the rate on the cost 
of living; in his opinion the latter should be used only as a check on 
the adequacy of the rate. 

In incentive plans the incentive should be so designed as to serve 
the management’s needs, as for instance a borus for reducing “‘scrap,”’ 
etc. In his opinion a production bonus is preferable to a straight 
profit-sharing plan, as the latter may have little relation to individual 
merit. In incentive plans the principle of ‘immediacy,’ i. ¢., of 
having the pay envelope show at short intervals the results of the 
added production due to the incentive plan, is important. Publicity 
should be given to task results. 

The incentive plan should be simple and understandable by the 
employee. In Professor Lytle’s opinion the plan should provide 
positive incentives, not negative ones (such as penalties for poor 
work); the latter he regards as bad psychology. 


Benefits and Insurance 


THESE sessions dealt with mutual benefit associations, group in- 
surance, annuities and pensions, thrift plans, and stock ownership. 
by employees. The advantages and disadvantages of each of these 
plans, to employer and worker, were discussed. Some form of 
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benefit and thrift plan was favored but it was emphasized that 
whatever plan was adopted by the plant should be simple, safe, and 
flexible. 

During these sessions group life insurance and group health and 
accident insurance were explained by J. C. Cole, of the Travelers 
Insurance Co. He gave the legal definition of group insurance, as 
follows: 

Group life insurance covers not less than 50 employees, with or without medica] 
examination, written under a policy issued to the employer, the premium to be 
paid by the employer or employer and workers jointly, and insuring al! of 
the workers or any class or classes thereof for amounts of insurance based upon 
some plan which precludes individual selection, for the benefit of persons other 
than the employer, provided, however, if the premium is paid jointly and insur- 
ance is offered to all of specified classes, not less than 70 per cent must be insured, 

He pointed out that the present tendency is toward joint payment 
of premiums. The insurance ends when the employment with the 
particular employer ends, but the worker may convert the policy to 
a like amount of ordinary life insurance, at the regular rate, without 
having to submit to a physical examination. Indeed, one of the 
advantages to the worker of group insurance—both against death 
and sickness and accident—is that no physical examination is re- 
quired, and workers below par physically, who would not be eligible 
for ordinary insurance, can thus obtain group insurance. 

The advantages of building and loan associations and of credit 
unions, as means of thrift and sources of credit, were described by 
W. W. Stewart, of the Hunter Manufacturing & Commission (o., 
New York City. 


Group Relations 


THESE sessions dealt with collective dealing with employees, pro- 
cedure, problems, and set-up of a joint relations plan, handling of 
meetings, etc. 

The employee-representation plans of their respective firms were 
described by K. L. Reynolds, of the Goodyear Rubber Co.; C. E. 
French, of the Colonial Beacon Oil Co.; Grover C. Brown, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation; and John H. Wentzien, of the Bordens 
Farm Products Co. 

Dr. Don H. Taylor described the collective bargaining, on a straight 
trade-union basis, between the Printers’ League (the closed -shop 
branch of the New York Employing Printers’ Association) and the 
printing-trades unions. 

Two plans of union-management cooperation were described—that 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (a plan which has since been 
adopted by a number of other railroads), by Capt. Otto S. Beyer, 
and that in the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., by Francis Goodell. 


Essentials of Successful Personnel Work 


Tue whole series of meetings and discussions was summarized at 
the closing session of the institute by C. R. Dooley, of the Standard 
Oil Co., New York City. In closing, he outlined what he felt are 
the important factors of successful personnel work. In his opinion 
the attitude of the personnel man should be one of helpfulness to 
men and management. He should be sympathetic to the problems 
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of management, just as he expects the management to be sympa- 
thetic to personnel problems. It is essential that the personnel 
director, in dealing with management, should maintain his ideals 
always and stand firm as regards principles; he should not, however, 
emphasize the details of improvement or policy too much. In other 
words, he should be yielding as regards small things, firm as regards 
principles. He should give credit, not ask forit. His goal is efficiency 
for the company and fair treatment and opportunity for the workers. 
Above all, in the speaker’s opinion, he should never forget the broad 
view, for after all, ‘‘business is social as well as economic.”’ 


_ ED oo oe 


Labor Institute at Rutgers University 


ae i a year ago Officials of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor, encouraged by the Workers Education 
Bureau of America, requested the trustees of Rutgers University to 
provide for a labor institute at which representatives of labor and 
university men familiar with labor matters might study together 
some of the outstanding economic problems of special interest to 
labor. The trustees were cordial in their cooperation and the re- 
sponsibility of organizing the meetings was delegated to the university 
extension division. 

The department of economics and the bureau of economics and 
business research were also asked to aid in developing the program 
and in the collection of data which would be helpful in conducting 
the conferences. The whole method of procedure was placed in the 
hands of a joint committee representing, respectively, the university, 
the New Jersey Federation of Labor, and the Workers Education 
Bureau. A brief account of the institute is published in the American 
Federationist of August, 1931, from which the information for the 
present article is taken. 

Selection of conference members.—It was decided to persuade the 
local unions, as far as practicable, to provide for scholarships with a 
stipend sufficient to meet the costs of conducting the institute. 
While the conference room, dormitories, swimming pool, etc., were 
put at the disposal of the delegates by the university, room service, 
board, printing, etc., had to be paid for. The maximum charge was 
fixed at $31.50 per person, which might be reduced if the numbers in 
attendance justified it. Even at this figure there was some deficit, 
as Many unions were unable to pay for scholarships. The university 
made up this deficit. 

Invitations were extended not only to trade-unionists but to in- 
terested persons on the staff of other universities in the East. How- 
ever, as the institute was held from June 8 to 12, during the period 
of examinations and commencement exercises, the attendance from 
these higher educational institutions was not so large as was antici- 
pated. Some representatives of industry were also invited. With 
50 labor delegates and visitors at special sessions, the number of 
persons attending the discussions varied from 75 to 100. : 

Program.—It was decided that unemployment should be the main 
subject of discussion. The morning sessions were selected for the - 
formal meetings, the afternoons for recreation, unless the delegates 
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wished special meetings at that time, and the evening discussions 
were held at the dinner table. 

_ The principal topic—unemployment—was taken up under the follow- 
ing four heads: How do we get that way? What does it do to us? 
What have we done about it? and What ought we to do about it? 

Among the speakers were: Prof. Walter R. Peabody and Prof, 
Thomas W. Holland, both of Rutgers University; Prof. Willard Atkins, 
of New York University; Prof. J. Douglas Brown, of Princeton Uni- 
versity; Dr. Frank Johnson, pediatrist, of New Brunswick, N. J.; the 
president of the American Federation of Labor; Matthew Woll; Dr. 
Emil Frankel; and Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth. 

All who participated in the proceedings agreed that the labor 
institute should be made a regular feature of Rutgers summer campus 
activities. 





Recommendations of 1931 International Management 
Conference 


MONG recommendations made in resolutions adopted at the 
second international conference, organized by the Internationa! 
Management Institute, which met in Geneva, July 1 to 4, 1931, 
were the following:! 
Overproduction 


Tue making of voluntary agreements between producers within 
each division of industry or agriculture in which such agreements 
may be possible, with a view to eliminating overproduction and un- 
reasonable competition; provided, however, that the consumers’ 
interests are always protected by adequate publicity concerning these 
agreements. 

The establishment of international sources of information upon 
which to base the scientific study of problems of distribution, in order 
to furnish the latest possible data so that every undertaking may be 
aided in adjusting its production to the consumers’ actual require- 
ments. 

The gradual increase of consumption by the expansion of purchas- 
ing power effected through the reduction of costs and prices, in order 
that existing surpluses and new products may be absorbed by assuring 
the whole community an improved and broader standard of living. 


Unemployment 


Tuat undertakings should make every effort by a judicious adjust- 
ment of employment, and particularly, in those industries where it 
is possible, by a temporary and coordinated reduction in hours of 
work, to reduce to a minimum the demoralizing effects of total unem- 
ployment. 

ay hat until the restoration of economic confidence results in a rede- 
velopment of businéss initiative and an increase in the purchasing 
power of consumers, those who are totally unemployed should be 
guaranteed the necessary help, either by their professional associations 
or by the community, until reengaged or transferred. 





1 Data are from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 27, 1931. 
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That as far as possible the larger aspects of these questions should 
be dealt with by regular discussion between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Such contacts are fruitful ir mutual understanding 
and in collaboration. 

Mechanization 


Tue general adoption of systematic control methods in the every- 
day management of enterprises in order to relieve from routine those 
in positions of responsibility. 

The full utilization of each individual’s capacity and initiative and 
the — of means by which he may procure additional technical 
knowledge. 

A faveruble attitude toward every device tending to secure intellec- 
tual and cultural development and consequently the improved use 
of the leisure resulting from a reduction in the hours of work and less 
exhausting labor. 

Economic Instability 


Tue widest possible application of the system of groups for the 
exchange of experience (management groups). The value of such 
sroups has been emphasized by the reports and discussions submitted 
to the conference and the recommendations adopted in accordance 
therewith. 

The development of professional institutions based on wider indus- 
trial groupings and providing a channel by which they may develop, 
in the name of the profession as a whole and for the benefit of each 
of its members, research, study, and statistics providing for all the 
basic facts essential to direction and to reorganization. 

And, above all, the practical extension of the principles of ration- 
alization, first to each profession and industry, conscious of the close 
community of the interests of its members, and later to whole nations, 
whose declarations of agreement, however emphatic, are to-day only 
too often mere verbiage. 


Social Consequences 


Tuat all those seeking for the rational organization of their own 
enterprises should give special consideration to the social results 
of the measures they take, with special reference to the physical and 
moral conditions of their establishments, the proper treatment of 
their workers, the prosperity of those dependent on them, and the 
provision for leisure and its use. 

The congress, therefore, recommends: 

That international agreements, which are the ultimate form of 
rationalization, either within trades or between nations, should make 
provision for the maintenance under a system of quotas or licenses— 
less objectionable than the constant increase of customs duties—of 
elements in production regarded as indispensable to national economic 
balanee, even in cases where they may not be organized to the maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

That here, too, rationalization, by indicating the most varied and 
the most elastic forms for the organization of interests, should provide 
its own remedy for the inconveniences to which it gives rise and offers 
most fruitful means-of defense, collaboration, and of development. 
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International Collaboration 


TuHat the International Management Institute be requested to 
prepare as promptly as possible, with the collaboration of the various 
national committees, a list of the official and private committees, 
organizations, and technical, scientific, and educational institutions 
in all countries, which are carrying on work relating to the genera! 
field of rationalization; and that copies of such list be issued to institu- 
tions for higher education, for professional and technical training, 
and to schools of business; for the purpose of facilitating contact 
between these schools and the different research groups. 


ep 0 0 


Mexican Labor Colony at Bethlehem, Pa. 


HE Mexican colony in Bethlehem, Pa., was built up mainly by 

the transportation from the Southwest of Mexican workers under 
contract with the Bethlehem Steel Co. In 1923 the settlement reached 
its peak population of about 1,000. Since then its numbers have 
rapidly declined, and in 1929 there were probably 350 or 400 in the 
colony, with those arriving and leaving about balancing each other. 
A monograph dealing with this colony forms the sixth of the published 
researches made by Paul S. Taylor on a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council and issued by the University of California.'! He 
made three visits to Bethlehem—the first in the early part of 1928 
and the last in the early part of 1930. 

Previous to 1923 there were only a few Mexicans in Bethlehem. 
In the spring of that year, however, there was an industrial revival 
and the steel company’s idJe furnaces were again started up. In 
order to meet the increasing demand for labor, efforts were made to 
secure Mexicans, with the result that between April 6 and May 30, 
1923, there were 912 Mexican men, 29 women and 7 children trans- 
ported from Texas to Bethlehem. Mexican workers were also sent 
to other plants of the company. 

The recruiting was done through Texas employment agencies, 
cooperating with the Mexican consulate general in San Antonio. 
One of the company’s Spanish employees was detailed to Texas to 
aid in procuring and handling the desired labor. A representative 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Mexican consul general in San 
Antonio signed the contract covering the Mexican nationals shipped 
out of that city, as the latter wished to protect his departing country- 
men. 
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According to the agreement, the cost of transportation was to be deducted 
from earnings in semimonthly installments of $3.50 each, but those who remained 
in the employ of the company one year were to receive back all deductions. 
The transportation of families was paid by the company without reimbursement. 
Quarters and board were Spoor in company houses for $1.10 a day. Wages 
were to be a minumum of 30 cents per hour, for such hours as were permitted 
by Pennsylvania statute, and were to be the same as those of men of other nation- 
ality doing the same work. Mexicans were not to be discharged without just 
cause, and any who might become public charges for whatever cause were to | 





! Several of these reports have already been summarized in the Monthly Labor Review: March, |‘, 
Mexican labor in the Imperial Valley, Calif. (pp. 37-47); September, 1929, Mexican labor in the South 
Platte Valley, Calif. (pp. 59-65); and January, 1931, Increase of Mexican labor in certain industries in 
the United States (pp. 81-83). . 
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returned at company expense to San Antonio. Under the latter provision the 
company did return some injured Mexicans, not only to San Antonio but to 
their homes in Michoacan. 

The boarding house at Bethlehem was run by a commissary com- 
pany which used Mexican cooks. Certain families did their own 
cooking. A Mexican with a small store sold groceries and other 
commodities which his countrymen desired, and for awhile was 
protected against bad debts by company deductions from wages. 

The coming of the Mexicans was without doubt a shock to the 
people of Bethlehem and gave rise to exaggerated statements about 
this newly imported labor. It was rumored that these workers were 
strike breakers taking the places of natives who were reported to have 
left the plant demanding higher wages. Some weeks before there had 
been danger of serious labor disturbances. The company represent- 
ative, however, regarded these reports as propaganda to keep Mexi- 
cans from coming to Bethlehem and denied the existence of a strike. 
An investigation was made by the Mexican consu) at Philadelphia, 
who found conditions satisfactory to the imported Jaborers. 

In 1929 a minor official of the company said, in reference to the 
attitude of the other workers toward the newcomers: ‘‘The other 
employees knew there was a shortage of labor, so they accepted the 
Mexicans.” That the Bethlehem workers were not pleased at the 
advent of the Mexicans is quite obvious, however, the writer thinks, 
from @ newspaper item published about the time of their arrival. 
The claim that there was a dearth of labor at this period is cor- 
roborated by the Pennsylvania State employment office report under 
date of March 15, 1923, that “in the iron and steel industry it is 
impossible to supply the needs for unskilled workers.”’ 

In order to avoid the importing of diseased workers to Bethlehem, 
prospective recruits were required to submit to a physical examination 


in Texas. 
Labor Relations 


Some Mexicans come to Bethlehem in search of work because they 
hear of the large steel mills in that locality. If they get jobs they 
stay, if not, they leave. Considerable numbers of them have come 
to Bethlehem because they had relatives already employed in the 
town. Frequently, money has been forwarded to Mexico or Texas 
to enable them to make the long trip. A remarkable instance is that 
of one of the group shipped from Texas in 1923, who has been followed 
by 7 brothers and 3 sisters, together with the families of those who 
were married, making a total of 30 persons. 

As soon as the Mexicans reached Bethlehem in 1923 they began 
to scatter to look for more attractive jobs than the steel company 
offered. The greatest number on the pay roll of that company in any 
month of those who were originally brought from Texas in 1923 was 
790 in May of that year. By the middle of the summer there were 
24 per cent less, by November the number was 53 per cent under the 
maximum, and by the close of the same year 71 per cent. 

In the spring of 1930 only 46 Mexicans who were known to belong 
to the original group shipped in 1923 remained on the company’s 
rolls. Estimates of the total number of Mexicans employed in 1930 
range from 90 to 150. Including Mexicans born in the United States, 
the writer considers 125 a conservative figure. 
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Upon arrival in Bethlehem the original contingents of Mexicans were conce)- 
trated in bunkhouses in a labor camp. In a little over a year, however, the seat- 
tering of Mexicans to other localities in the East, their return to the Southwest 
or Mexico, and their dispersion to other domiciles in Bethlehem depopulated 
the camp. The company then ceased to provide special arrangements for 
boarding Mexicans. Some of the solos were already boarding with Mexican 
families; now they are found boarding with Polish, Wendish, Slovak, Spanish, 
and Mexican families. Some of them live in groups, renting and housekeeping 
for themselves, each man buying his own food and doing his own cooking. Most 
of the Mexicans live in town houses, but a number, both of families and solos, 
still live in company-owned houses at the coke plant. 


The greater number of the Mexicans of Bethlehem live scattered 
about the southern front of the works. They are not segregated in 
such clearly defined districts as characterize Mexican colonization in 
the southwestern part of the country. Early in 1929, about 124 
Mexican men, women, and children were living in the neighborhood 
of the coke works, according to an estimate made by two Mexicans. 
This group included 17 families with 56 children and 34 unattached 
persons. 

There are also a few Mexican workers who are not employed by 
the steel company, 4 having become machinists and 3 machinists’ 
helpers in Allentown which is close to Bethlehem. In Bethlehem 
itself there were probably only 2 or 3 Mexican men who are not ein- 
ployees of the steel company. There are 7 or 8 Mexican girls working 
in a ag factory, while a couple of boys and a few girls are employed 
in a silk factory. A 5-and-10-cent store has a Mexican clerk, and a 
hotel steward employs a Mexican boy part time. 

Almost all of the Mexican employees of the steel company are 
laborers. There are, however, a very few skilled mechanics and sei- 
skilled workers among them. According to a statement of a Mexican, 
there are artisans among the Mexican laborers—carpenters and 
machinists—but they are not asked to follow their trades. This 
informant added, however, that these men do not speak English. 

On the whole, the comments of numbers of executives on the 
Mexicans’ industrial qualities were favorable. One executive, who 
had more direct experience with Mexican labor than some of the other 
reporting officials, made the following statement: 

I don’t think that the Mexicans are inherently different from other people. 
They are very easy to handle if they are given just treatment and are greeted 
with asmile. Werule them, but we are just. We tell them what to do and expect 
them to do it; but we don’t worry them with what not todo. I take a personal 
interest in each Mexican, and have obtained their confidence. If they are sick 


or in trouble of any sort, they usually come and tell me. If they are sick, we send 
them to the hospital. 


The Mexicans were reported as not standing the cold as well as 
other nationalities, but as being especially good for hot work on the 
open-hearth or blast furnaces. The rapid scattering of the Mexicans 
shipped to Bethlehem in 1923 to other employment led to the 
report that these workers were unreliable. heir ‘‘steadiness,” 
however, was said to have increased. Possibly this latter observation 
was due to the departure of the more nomadic employees as much 
as to the better adaptation of Mexicans to industrial regularity. 
The following observations of a Mexican are of interest in this con- 
nection: 


The foremen like the Mexicans. The American people don’t like to work; 
the Mexicans do anything. The family men are steady and like steady work. 
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The single men say, ‘‘Let the married fellow work. To hell with the work, we 
are going to have a good time.”’ 

The survey showed that the proportion of families has increased. 

In making comments upon their employment the Mexicans noted 
both favorable and unfavorable conditions. The following observa- 
tions were made by a group of Mexicans: 

There is no discrimination in movies, restaurants, barber shops, but there isin the 
work. The bosses give protection to theirown race. They give the most danger- 
ous work and the lowest-paid jobs to Mexicans. The Mexicans get less. Yes, 
if they are doing the same work they get equal pay. The Americans do not make 
distinctions. ‘The Americans are superintendents. 

Even before the steel company had recourse to Mexican labor an 
attempt had been made to scatter nationalities and place a neutral, 
if possible an American, in charge. 

We try to keep them split up pretty well; we think we have a little better con- 
troloverthem then. If we have a Slavish foreman on one shift, we put a Wendish 
foreman on another. The Slavish foreman would put most of the work on the 


Wendish, and vice versa. 
Social Relations 


PREJUDICE against Mexicans in Bethlehem because of their color 
apparently was not strong and only occasional, if it had any existence. 
No color distinction was reported in the case of the few Mexican chil- 
dren in the schools. 

In 1927 a characteristic mutual benefit society was organized but 
expired. It was succeeded by another which in 1930 claimed a mem- 
bership of 120. The initiation fee was 50 cents and the monthly 
dues $1. After a waiting period, sick benefits of $8 a week are 
paid for 13 weeks and longer if the society votes approval. The 
death benefit is $100 plus a collection of $1 from each member. 

Only a very small percentage of the Mexicans living in Bethlehem 
or in other parts of the United States have become American citizens, 
most of them expecting to return to Mexico. However, in Bethlehem 
they learn English more rapidly and adopt the characteristic American 
urban garb more readily than in the rural Southwest. In 1929 four 
Mexicans had bought homes in Bethlehem. The town also had a 
Mexican grocery, a barber shop, a pool hall, and a stand for selling 
Mexican newspapers. A considerable number of the Mexican workers 
buy company stock. 

No criticisms were made in Bethlehem concerning the cleanliness of 
Mexicans, and the record of Mexican children in school, according to 
the reports of teachers and school officials, “‘was at least equal to that 
of the other children, a large proportion of whom were of European 
parentage.’ 

Mexicans take little part in politics. Voting is restricted to the 
few, 18 in number, according to a report made early in 1930, who are 
naturalized citizens or were here in this country. 

Apart from their grievances against foremen of European stock, 
little friction existed between Mexicans and other nationalities except 
the Poles. Intermarriages of Mexican men with women of other 
nationalities were reported as comparatively frequent. None of the 
Mexican women had intermarried. The Mexicans have some sense 
of kinship with other Latin Americans living in Bethlehem. Some 
Mexicans were included among the members of a Spanish club. 
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Spaniards were eligible for membership in the Mexican society, J- 
though when the inquiry was made in the early part of 1929 none had 
applied for admission. 

While the northern climate has without doubt been a factor in the 
departure of many Mexicans from Bethlehem, others have becoine 
accustomed to the colder temperatures. 


The Future 


WHETHER or not additional supplies of Mexican labor from the 
Southwest will be drafted for Bethlehem, the author thinks is a ques- 
tion not to be answered at present. The colony in that town, how- 
ever, has proven that it is able to maintain itself at a long distance 
from its source without recurring shipments by the company. With 
or without such importations it 1s, according to a subordinate execu- 
tive, ‘‘a nucleus for the future.’’! 


1 The present tense has been used throughout the report in reference to the period in which the greater 
part of the field work was carried on, viz. 1929. References to 1930, when that date is of importance, are 
indicated in the text. 
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Cooperative Burial Associations in the North Central States 


HE high cost of funerals has led to the formation, within the past 
Vee ears, of a number of cooperative funeral associations in the 
North Central States. Some of these are in farming and some in 
mining districts. 'The Bureau of Labor Statistics has record of 5 such 
societies in Illinois, 10 in Iowa, 5 in Minnesota, and 5 in South 
Dakota. The Illinois societies are those of coal miners, while those 
in the other States are mainly in rural and farming districts. The 
present article gives data for 13 such organizations, in the States of 
lowa, Minnesota, and South Dakota, which furnished reports to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

These reporting associations include in their membership nearly 
7,000 families. The average society is a nonstock, nonprofit organiza- 
tion, with 524 members, doing business on the cost-plus basis. It 
allows all members an equal voice in the society, and is reported as 
saving the members from one-third to one-half the current cost of 
funerals. 

Age and Size of Associations 


Or THE 13 associations reporting, the two oldest societies are # little 
over 4 years old, having been formed in 1927. Of the others, 3 were 
formed in 1928, 4 in 1929, and 3in 1930. The average age of all the 
societies is 2 years and 3 months.’ 

These organizations range in size from 215 to 1,300 members. Six 
of them have 500 members or more. The average membership is 524. 


Membership Basis 


Tuer South Dakota associations operate on a capital-stock basis, 
but the societies in lowa and Minnesota are nonstock organizations 
operating with funds obtained through the sale of membership certifi- 
cates. Of the nine associations reporting in lowa and Minnesota, all 
but two have a membership fee of $5; the remaining societies charge 
$10. Of the associations in South Dakota, one has shares of $5 each 
and the other three have shares of $10 each. Several societies express 
the opinion that $5 is too low, and that $10 would have been preferable. 

One Iowa society requires a membership fee of $15 in cases in which 
membership is not taken out until after a death. 

Each member is required to pay the membership fee (or buy one 
share of stock, in the stock association), and receives in return a 
membership certificate or stock certificate. The membership certifi- 





1 In contrast with the 3 Illinois societies for which the bureau has data, which were established in 1915, 


1921, and 1924, 
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cate is nontransferable, but in most cases entitles the whole family of 
the member to the benefits of the society. Several of the Iowa 
societies provide that the certificate becomes void upon the death of 
the person to whom it was issued. The Minnesota societies reporting 
specify, however, that the death of the member does not bar the 
surviving members of the family from benefit, and that the certificate 
becomes void only when all the single children under 30, and the 
husband and wife, and all other dependent relatives have died. The 
membership fee is then transferred to the ‘‘free-burial fund.” 

In the South Dakota societies the shares of stock are transferable, 
but only on the books of the association. As in the other two States, 
the membership (obtained by the purchase of a share of stock) is a 
family membership. 

Nearly all of the societies provide that if a member moves from the 
district in which the association operates, his membership fee shall be 
refunded. 


Voting 


WirHovut exception the lowa and Minnesota societies adhere to 
the cooperative principle of one man, one vote. The South Dakota 
societies, however, are evenly divided on the question, two adhering 
to this method and two allowing vote by shares. 

None of the lowa societies allows proxy voting, but one Minnesota 
society does so, and all but one of the South Dakota societies. 


Management 


In ALL cases the society is under the charge of a board of directors 
usually seven in number—and elected for a term of one or two years. 
These elect the officers from among their own number. 


Business Principles, and Services Rendered 


Most of the societies studied furnish the members complete funera! 
service, from the embalming of the body to actual interment. In one 
case, however, the only business of the society so far is the selling of 
caskets. 

In one case the funeral service is supplied through a contract with 
a local undertaker. The society supplies the casket and pays the 
undertaker $60 for each funeral of an adult. For this sum the under- 
taker does the embalming, directs the funeral services, and supplies 
the hearse (within a radius of 15 miles) and other equipment. The 
rent of the casket showroom is the only fixed expense of the associa- 
tion, as the secretary of the organization is paid on a commission basis. 
The secretary states: ‘‘Most of our funerals cost from $130 to $170, 
and the average saving is over $100 per funeral.” 

In another society the cost ranges from $123 to $310, the latter 
figure including cost of ‘‘good steel casket and steel vault.” 

The largest society of all owns its own funeral home, two hearses, 
and other equipment, and employs its own undertaker. 





2 Includes embalming, funeral directing, casket (and wooden box), use of hearse (within radiusof15 miles , 
use of lowering device, and grave cover. Does not include digging of grave, furnishing of automobiles, or 
steel or concrete cover for casket. 
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Only one society operates on the basis of current prices. The 
others try to operate as near cost as possible, with due provision for 
overhead, incidentals, ete. One society reports that its overhead is 
covered by a 20 per cent profit on casket and vault. 

The South Dakota associations provide that the cost of funerals to 
nonmembers shall be fixed by the board of directors on the basis of 
“the cost price of supplies and the expenses in connection with such 
funeral, including wear, tear, and depreciation of vehicles used, and the 
amount of salary of director or assistant, and other overhead expenses, 
or the costs of such funeral may be by the board of directors delegated 
to the funeral director.” 

Only two societies have a reserve fund (in one this is less than 
$100), but several societies report that they are trying to accumulate 
a small reserve for emergencies. 

The by-laws of nearly all of the societies provide that any profits 
made, above the amount placed in the reserve fund, shall be divided 
among the members on the basis of patronage, and in a number of 
cases the by-laws provide for a regular appropriation for an educational 
fund to be used for the teaching of cooperation. However, as the 
societies report, almost without exception, that they made either 
very small profits or no profits at all on the year’s operations, these 
provisions have evidently been without practical effect. 

One society states that the small profits made thus far have been 
used to buy equipment; it has bought a hearse which is being paid for 
in this manner. In the future, prices will be reduced if it is found 
that a profit is being made. 


Special Provisions 


Practicauiy all of the societies have a “free burial fund,” from 
which assistance can be given in cases in which the member’s family 
is unable to pay the funeral expenses. The sources of revenue for 
this fund consist of lapsed membership fees and an assessment of 
25 cents per member per year. In addition, the South Dakota 
societies provide that a certain proportion of any profits made during 
the year shall be set aside for the free burial fund. 


Operations in 1930 
Tue table following shows summary data as to the 1930 operations: 


MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF COOPERATIVE BURIAL ASSOCIATIONS, 1930 
































Number | ,,; aie 2 
-- | Number | Paid-in | Amount Net - 
State . hem of mem- share of busi- profit, — 
| porting | bers capital | ness, 1930 1930 
it am Wei | ) ; ae PES 
Riles oda ccatesacs-scnccandces-- | 6| 3,373 (2) 2 $11, 873 3 $868 4 $84 
_  <“SSEeS eae 3 | 1, 593 (1) 16, 500 4 350 4 1, 200 
ed 4} 1,845 | $10, 350 8, 075 FO too a 
SRE ee | 13 | 6,811 | 10, 350 | 36,443 1,619; —«1, 284 
1 Nonstock associations. 23 societies. 3 2 societies. 41 society. 
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Results Accomplished 


Ir 1s seen that the volume of business done in 1930 was not great, 
The main criterion of success of these organizations, however, is t!ye 
saving made for the members at the time when the bereaved family 
needs it most. As to this the reports are practically unanimous. — 

One society, which has been in operation two years and a half, 
reports: “We are sure we have saved our members at least $10,000), 
based on prices charged by the regular undertakers, since we started 
in business. It has brought prices down all along the line.” 

The society which sells only caskets claims that it saves its members 
50 per cent on this item. Another association says: ‘We save our 
members from $100 upwards on each funeral.” <A third states: 
‘““We have cut down funeral expenses to Jess than one-half, or nearly 
to one-third, of what we used to pay, and we are well satisfied with 
our organization.”’ A fourth declares that the burial association 
“has been a boon to the middle class, as we have been able to cut 
the cost of funerals in two.” 

The secretary of an Iowa society with 500 members remarks that 
the society has saved the members from one-third to one-half of 
what they formerly paid, and that the membership and business is 
showing a steady increase. This official is of the opinion that a 
cooperative burial association should have at least 400 members in 
order to insure a fair volume of business. 

The secretary-manager of a South Dakota society with 400 members 
points out that in 1930 the death rate among the membership was 
unusually low. “Our aim is to have a membership of 1,000 families 
or more. This will cut down overhead and keep equipment and 
undertaker in employment.” 

The only report which expressed anything but complete conviction 
as to the success of the society was a small organization of 285 
members. The secretary of this society states: “Although this asso- 
ciation has been operating one year, it is hard to tell how it will 
materialize. All earnings so far have been invested in equipment.” 
And he adds the following warning for burial associations: ‘Avoid 
one-man management.” 

Difficulty experienced by the cooperative associations in obtaining 
caskets and other funeral supplies, because of the opposition of pri- 
vate business, was pointed out by a Minnesota society. This society 
also reports that representatives of the five societies in that State 
met on June 26, 1931, and formed a State federation, whose main 
purpose will be to look after the interests of the local associations. 
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Rheumatic Disease Among Industrial Workers 


Arh Met in the Statistical Bulletin, August, 1931, published by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., states that although 
rheumatic disease is a minor cause of death it is of great importance 
from the standpoint of morbidity. Only about 4,500 deaths occur 
annually in the United States from rheumatism in all its forms, 
about two-thirds of which result from acute rheumatic fever and the 
remainder from chronic rheumatism. In both the general population 
and among the industrial policyholders of the company the death 
rate from acute rheumatic fever has been declining steadily for a 
long time, while that for chronic rheumatism has been small and 
almost stationary. 

Rheumatic disease is important, however, because of its great 
prevalence, particularly in the disabling chronic forms. A survey 
covering over 600,000 persons, made by the company in 1917, showed 
that rheumatism was one of the most important causes of disability. 
The rate for persons suffering from the disease was 164.4 per 100,000 
of the persons surveyed, or about 9 per cent of all the illnesses re- 
ported. Disability from rheumatic disease was exceeded only by 
that from accidents, which caused only 8 per cent more cases. Other 
chronic conditions show a much lower rate, tuberculosis causing less 
than half as many cases of disabling sickness, heart disease and 
cerebral hemorrhage each two-fifths as many, and cancer only one- 
tenth. Although these figures probably somewhat overstate the case, 
since the term ‘“‘rheumatism’”’ may be used to describe indefinite and 
undiagnosed conditions, it is considered that most of the cases were 
true rheumatic conditions affecting either the joints or the muscles. 
Similar figures showing the high prevalence of rheumatic disease were 
compiled by the United States Public Health Service in the study of 
sickness in Hagerstown, Md., made from December, 1921, to March, 
1924. 

Sickness statistics of persons insured by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. under group contracts, for the year 1928, show that for 
illnesses lasting more than one week there were 8.5 claims per 1,000 
males insured for rheumatic conditions, most of the rheumatic disa- 
bility being caused by the acute form. 

A much higher sickness rate is shown in different surveys for women 
than for men, the rate for women in the Metropolitan surveys being 
one and one-half that for males, and in the Hagerstown study twice 
that of men. 

_ Age is an important factor in all types of sickness, but particularly 
in the chronic forms. In the Metropolitan studies the rate for rheu- 
matic disease was only 0.2 person per 1,000 for the group under 15 
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years of age, increasing te 0.9 at ages 15-35; 3.1 at ages 35-54; and 
11 from age 55 and over. Similar figures were shown by the Hagers- 
town study. 

The extent of disability from rheumatic disease was shown in Metro- 
politan surveys of 1915 to 1917. In those studies only 12.4 per cent 
of those reported to be suffering from rheumatic conditions were at 
work. The illnesses from this cause were also of long duration. In 
two localities for which the duration was studied, 35.4 per cent of 
these patients had suffered from rheumatism three years or more, 
while only 17.4 per cent of the illnesses from all causes had lasted that 
length of time. 

Rheumatic conditions are closely associated with certain occupa- 
tions, the sickness rates generally being highest in industries and occu- 
pations in which there is exposure to extremes of heat or cold or to 
dampness. Excessively high rates are shown by the statistics of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for quarry workers, iron miners, 
employees of steam railroads and subway and elevated roads, and 
paper and pulp workers. Low rates were found among employees of 
machinery and metal-working plants and in the printing industry. 
The disability experience of the Boston Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co. showed high sickness rates from rheumatism among repairmen, 
linemen, chauffeurs, meter testers, laborers, firemen, and oilers. 

The economic loss from rheumatic disability is high. It has been 
estimated that rheumatic disease causes an annual loss of 7,500,000 
weeks of work and of $200,000,000 in wages. There is a further in- 
direct loss in impaired efficiency which can not be calculated. 

The importance of rheumatic disease as a public health problem 
has only recently been fully recognized. Ten years ago only two or 
three clinics for its study could be found in the country, while now 
they are found in nearly every medical center. Recently a committee 
on the control of rheumatism has been formed which is similar to those 
which have been so successful in the campaigns against tuberculosis, 
cancer, and heart disease. The purposes of the committee are the 
promotion of research into the various forms of rheumatic disease, 
the furnishing of information to the medical profession, and the de- 
velopment of clinical facilities for treatment. 
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Skin Disease from Brazilian Walnut Wood 


A OUTBREAK of dermatitis early in 1931, in a cabinetmaking 
plant employing about 100 men, led to an investigation ! of the 
causes by the United States Public Health Service. At the time the 
cases occurred the men were working on an order calling for the use 
of Brazilian walnut, the wood for which had been purchased from an 
importer a short time before. 

The cases, which numbered 11 in all, developed in from two days to 
two weeks from the beginning of exposure. The workers who were 
mainly affected were those who came in contact with the sawdust and 
those who sandpapered the wood. In addition to those who developed 
the dermatitis, many of those working in the room developed a coryza 





1 United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Aug. 14, 1931, Dermatitis venenata due 
to contact with Brazilian walnut wood, by Louis Schwartz, Senior Surgeon. 
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and sneezing while at work. The first symptoms were burning and 
itching of the face and eyelids, which in some of the cases was limited 
to those parts but in others spread to the hands, neck, and other 
exposed parts of the body. In general the men were not incapacitated 
for work but recovered after a few weeks so that it appeared that a 
tolerance to the wood may be developed in susceptible individuals. 
In some cases there was swelling of the face and eyelids and the itching 
and burning was accompanied by a papular, scaly eruption. The 
dermatitis was so severe in three cases that work had to be given up 
for a time. 

{nquiry was made of other firms which had purchased the wood 
from the importer. Replies were received from 10 firms, all but one 
of which had had cases of dermatitis which had been attributed to the 
Brazilian walnut. One firm stated that the majority of the workers 
were affected, while other companies reported only one or two cases. 
In one instance use of the wood had been discontinued because of the 
dermatitis among those working with it. 

Tests of the irritative quality of the sawdust were made on three 
volunteers. For the test a small piece of gauze was moistened with 
water and completely covered with sawdust. This was placed on 
the skin of the back, covered by larger pieces of rubber and flannel, 
and secured in place with adhesive plaster. There was a positive 
reaction under the patch at the end of 24 hours in each case, which 
varied from a mild redness of the skin with a few small blisters, which 
lasted only one day, to a very marked erythema lasting more than 
a week. 





Sickness Among Male Industrial Employees 


STUDY of the frequency of disabling sickness among a group of 

industrial employees is carried on regularly by the United States 
Public Health Service. The study is based on the frequency of claims 
for sickness and nonindustrial accident benefits among a group of 
industrial sick-benefit associations covering about 135,000 male indus- 
trial employees. The most recent report ' relates to the first quarter 
of 1931 and shows that the favorable health record of 1930 was con- 
tinued into this year. A widespread outbreak of influenza occurred 
in the first two months of 1931, but with this exception, and possibly 
that of tuberculosis of the respiratory system, respiratory diseases 
occurred less frequently than in the same period in 1930 and 1929. 
As influenza and pneumonia rates generally fluctuate together, the 
low rate for pneumonia in the first quarter of this year is noteworthy, 
although it may be accounted for by declining industrial activity, 
oops in the iron and steel industry, in which an abnormal inci- 
dence of pneumonia appears to be associated with occupations 
involving exposure to wide changes of temperature. A lower inci- 
dence rate is shown for all of the nonrespiratory disease groups in 
1931 as compared with the same period in 1930 and 1929, the greatest 
decrease having occurred in the incidence of diseases of the digestive 
system and in diseases of the skin. 





' United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, July 31, 1931, pp. 1799, 1800. Sickness 
among male industrial employees in the first quarter of 1931. 
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Industrial depressions, with the resultant worry over finances and 
the insecurity of jobs, may have an influence upon the rate for nervous 
diseases. In 1921 the rate for cases of neurasthenia was 2.5 cases 
per 1,000 males, a higher rate than has occurred in any year since 
that time. In view of that fact, and also because the medical director 
of a large industrial establishment has recently found an unusual 
number of cases of nervous indigestion and other nervous conditions 
which he ascribes to the effects of the depression, the rate for neuras- 
thenia is shown separately in the following table. Although there 
is no indication in these figures of an increase in the frequency of 
diseases of this type, it is considered that it is possible the remainder 
of the year may show a change in this respect. 

The following table shows the frequency of disabilities lasting 
eight calendar days or longer among male industrial employees in the 
first quarter of 1931 as compared with the corresponding quarter in 
1929 and 1930. The table covers the morbidity experience of 18 
identical industrial establishments in 1930 and 1931 and of 15 of 
these establishments reporting in 1929. The average number of 
males covered in the records in the three years, 1929 to 1931, were 
131,117, 134,469, and 123,222, respectively. 


FREQUENCY OF DISABILITIES LASTING EIGHT CALENDAR DAYS OR LONGER, 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1929, -1930, AND 1931 






































Number of dis- Number of dis- 
abilities per 1,000 —— per 1,000 
i — in quarter 0 
Disease causing disability an ore Disease causing disability . a of 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
Respiratory diseases: Nonrespiratory diseases—Con. 
Influenza and grippe __--__- 82.1) 23.2) 47.1 Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica_| 3.0) 2.5 
Bronchitis _ -—___---_- cobeasach Sian cee? sae Neurasthenia_-__........._- 15 61.3 
Pneumonia, allforms._...-| 53) 48 38 Other diseases of nervous 
Diseases of pharynx and a ISS AR PEE |. ie & 
tonsils____.- SEPSIS Sy Wer 83) 8&8 7.5 Diseases of circulatory and 
Tuberculosis of respiratory genito-urinary systems_..| 86) 9%: 
EAS oe tes eae 9 i hit Diseases of skin______..___- 4.8) 3. 
Other respiratory diseases__| 6.2) 6.1) 5.2 Epidemic and endemic dis- 
eases, except influenza__.| 6.0) 4.0 
, ARE eg Ser 110.1} 51.1) 70.6 Ill-defined and unknown 
aes EY TRS 20) 26 
Nonrespiratory diseases: All other diseases_........-- 5.8) 5.4 
Diseases of stomach -__-_---- 46 50 3.9 : 
Diarrhea and enteritis____-_- a SO | eS NPR) bar DP 59. 5} 56.7 
Appendicitis............... 4.6 4.4 3.5 — 
| ga ear 20; 20 21 Total cases of sickness___-_| 169. 6} 107.8 
Other digestive diseases_..._ 3.6, 3.3) 2.5 || Nonindustrial injuries__...__-_- 11.7) 10.9 
Rheumatism, acute and 
nt SARS IS eee 6.5) 6.44 60 Total sickness and in- 
Lumbago and other dis- | Se Loe 181, 3} 118.7 
eases of organs of locomo- 
kee AES Ae OSS 4.4 41) 3.4 





























Los Angeles City Employees’ Health Clinic 


COMMUNICATION from D. S. Parkes, in charge of the hos- 
pitalization and insurance services for employees of the Depart- 
ment of Water and Power, Los Angeles, Calif., gives an account ol 
the organization of a health clinic by the employees of that branch 0! 
the city government. . 
The clinic, which was started in 1929, now occupies a 2-story 
building with more than 50 rooms. It isin the charge of 2 physicians 


of standing—one of whom does all the major operations—and they 
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have associated with them 18 graduate physicians who include 
various specialists. The clinic employs also 10 nurses, 2 laboratory 
technicians, and 5 office employees. 

There are about 2,000 employees of the water and power depart- 
ment who are members of the organization, and it is said that more 
would become members if it were not for giving up their family 
doctors. Other city groups have joined, also, so that the total 
membership at present is approximately 6,500. The monthly fee of 
$2 is deducted from the pay of the ‘employees. The fee entitles 
members to free medical care, operations, dressings, medicine, and 
hospitalization, while all dependents of members are given free 
medical and surgical care, but pay the actual cost of hospitalization, 
nurses, and medicine. Hospital cases are not cared for at the clinic 
but are sent to one of the city hospitals. 

At the end of two years’ operation of the clinic a check-up of the 
results was made through the various division and subdivision heads, 
- and it was agreed that there has been a marked increase in efficiency 
on the part of the personnel, less absenteeism because of prolonged 
ilness, and a notable improvement in morale and esprit de corps, the 
better morale no doubt being largely attributable to the fact that 
employees are freed from the usual worries as to finances in the case 
of illness. 





Occupational Diseases Investigated in Massachusetts in 1930 


HE report of the division of industrial safety of the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor for the year 1930 ' shows that there were 
389 cases of industrial disease (including four fatalities) investigated 
during the year. The majority of cases occurred among men, only 
41 cases being reported for women. There was one fatality during 
the year due to anthrax. Other fatal cases in which the cause was 
not so clear-cut or which were disputed by the insurance company 
were a case of pneumonoconiosis occurring in the granite-cutting 
industry; a case of pulmonary tuberculosis, this worker also having 
been employed in the granite industry; and a case diagnosed as 
actinomycosis but in which the attending physician stated there was 
only a casual relation between injury and death. 
The following table shows the number of investigated cases of 
occupational disease by cause: 


CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE INVESTIGATED IN MASSACHUSETTS IN YEAR 
ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1930 








Number of cases - 


























Disease 

Male Female Total 
Dermatitis_. ra NEED ELS ir ~ Pakage RSE enna aay ee 192 31 223 
Gas and fume poisoning - - SS DR 5ST RES GSE ST 70 7 77 
i REL ERE TENS Se eae 45 1 46 
Antiigest os ee ARE er ic ete sc ala i al ae ai ype yeaa ae: ag 
I en Oh 28 
are Gust peleoning -- RE Ss LRM EES SOE RS EERE AE 6 2 s 
y; ag eR SRS Sag aa aa FYE, Se Pree eet, Ha “ \ Sere 26 
r- — RIESE tho,» ah SERRE OS Ele aD BO ARS | he $ 

Ce td adabosdalecbowehicbuhbes of ae aes a 
SSSR SIRES TO aes eee See, a ee Eee ae FONE eee > 348 41 > 389 

* Including 1 fatality. > Including 4 fatalities. 


' Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report for the year ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1980. Boston, 1931. 
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The increasing frequency of industrial dermatitis is shown by the 
fact that more than 57 per cent of the cases investigated were due to 
this cause. The majority of cases resulted from contact with dye. 
stuffs, various oils and greases, acids, and dusts, such as soap powders. 
The next most important causes of occupational disease were poison- 
ing from gases and fumes and lead poisoning. The largest number of 
cases of gas and fume poisoning occurred in garages as a result of 
inhalation of carbon monoxide, and the painting industry and the 
manufacture of storage batteries were responsible for half of the 4¢ 
cases of lead poisoning. 





i. _— 
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Industrial Diseases and Poisoning in British Factories, 1930 


HE report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops in 

Great Britain for the year 1930 contains the report of Dr. John 
C. Bridge, senior medical inspector of factories, showing the causes and 
extent of industrial diseases and poisoning among workers in British 
factories. 

Special investigations of health hazards made during the year 
included an inquiry into sickness among operatives in card rooiis, 
(which showed an excess of respiratory illness among card-room 
workers at the older ages) and a study of the efficiency of various 
types of respirators. 

Table 1 shows the number of cases of disease resulting from the 
use of some of the more important industrial poisons for certain 
years from 1900 to 1930. 

TABLE 1.-NUMBER OF CASES OF POISONING AND_OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 


tg FACTORY WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 190 
TO 1930 




















| 
Disease 1900 | 1910 | 1920 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1920 

Lead poisoning: | 

TES Eee. 2 ee. ee aged Se 1, 058 505 289 347 326 244 2t 

A nisin Sitnitandea uesnilaisdiientamebbeienndu 38 38 44 35| 43 31 2 
Mercury poisoning: | 

EE TE ey 2 ee Sea eee ee hk i) 10 5 3 c= 3 

ot he i ae Tee: sR. De ae yy CREE 1 sell 
Arsenic poisoning: 

EE aR ET A ee HS Ae AR Le el 22 7 3 3 | 2 |. ee ] 

ie atin cnintenarens'scobuacachows 5 ES. ROU: 1 | e i22. 
Carbon bisulphide poisoning: Cases- - . .............-|.-.----|--.----|----.--]..----.| 1 6 | 
Aniline poisoning: | | 

go i = el ee Be Fa 38 41 26 24 

En  Samw et IE it, “ee RS Vi ee. 9 ae Se 
Chronic benzene poisoning: Cases_----.--.----_---- CS: RES CET ae  diaanical 1 |. 
Toxic jaundice: 

ee ee gt a os te ne ei on ecard psy ae. 6 | 3 | 6 3 

EE ES De ee ee a ne a oe ES SSeS l 
Epitheliomatous ulceration: 

SO ni a EL I, Pe ae 45| 174] 175| 165 r 

a ge are i a Se al es ee, Sie tS. Ao a 1 49 59 50 36 
IER CN ee cs cncnsndbecxeacicaesue ae 126 65 70 109 05 
Anthrax: 

EG SES SED ee te A ee Ia ae 37 51 48 31 45 40 13 

I aes aa ee Re ee 7 y ll 2 s 5 t 




















Lead poisoning.—There was a slight increase in the number o! 
cases of lead poisoning reported in 1930 as compared with 1929, there 
being 21 more cases and 1 more death. ‘This increase is regarded, 
however, as of no great importance, since the diagnosis of lead 
poisoning is a matter of difficulty and may often be based upon a 
single symptom when a worker is known to have been exposed to 
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lead. The most decided increase in the number of cases reported 
occurred in the smelting of metals and the manufacture of storage 
batteries. Of the cases occurring in metal smelting, the majority 
were in two large works and were mild in type, the reports indicating 
that dust in charging the furnaces was probably responsible. As in 
the previous year, several cases of poisoning or incipient poisoning 
occurred in a perambulator factory among young women employed 
in the dry rubbing down of a so-called “leadless”’ filler. An analysis 
of the filler showed that it contained over 27 per cent of soluble lead. 
A slight decrease was noted in lead poisoning among building painters, 
but there was apparently no diminution in cases of the more or less 
chronic type among painters who had been subjected to the risk 
before the 1927 regulations governing the hazard of lead poisoning 
went into effect. Three cases showing lead absorption occurred 
among men engaged in spray painting. 

Arsenic poisoning.—Only one case of arsenic poisoning was re- 
ported, but this case was of interest as it occurred in a man of 61 
years of age who had been employed for 46 years in the manufacture 
of arsenical sheep dip. He had had one epithelioma removed 10 
years and one 5 years previously, and at the present time two pri- 
mary growths had appeared in different parts of his body. 

Aniline.—Practically no change took place in cases of intoxication 
from aniline. A reduction would have been shown had it not been 
for 10 cases resulting from the inhalation of vapor from 5-chlor- 
ortho-toluidine, the first recorded from this chemical. The symptoms 
in these cases were first slight headache, drowsiness, and conjunctival 
or nasal irritation, followed later by strangury and hematuria. In 
two cases the urine was examined seven days after the development of 
symptoms and was found to contain large numbers of red corpuscles. 
These workers had been exposed to the fumes of 5-chlor-ortho- 
toluidine given out from a paste when dried in a vacuum oven. The 
poisoning occurred at a time when there was an abnormally high 
outside temperature. The remaining cases occurred in the making 
of dye intermediates and aniline colors and in aniline black dyeing 
and the handling of aniline residue. 

Anthrax.—The number of cases of anthrax from handling hides and 
skins was slightly greater than in the preceding year. It appears that 
in all the fatal cases a delay occurred either in securing treatment or 
in a proper diagnosis. As anthrax is not a common disease, and as 
many physicians have never seen a case of anthrax, the authorities 
have issued a card stressing the necessity for full investigation of all 
lesions of the skin which in any way resemble the early stage of 
anthrax infection. 

Epitheliomatous ulceration.—There were 97 cases of epithelioma 
with 10 deaths due to pitch and tar, the largest number of these cases 

ino. Ninety-seven cases with 26 deaths were 
caused by mineral oil, 82 cases with 21 deaths being found among mule 
spinners. For the years for which epithelioma has been reported 
among cotton mule spinners and until the end of 1930, 1,002 cases 
have been reported. The disease was recognized in 818 persons, or 
81.6 per cent of the total cases, while they were still employed in the 
mule room; 48 cases, or 4.7 per cent, developed in spinners who had 
retired from 1 to 16 years before the disease was recognized; and in 
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136 cases, or 13.5 per cent, the workers had passed into other e))- 
ployment. which might have contributed to the disease. As this 
type of ulcer is seldom reported during life, the principal source of 
information as te its occurrence among cotton mule spinners is t))e 
death certificate furnished by the registrar-general, and it seeins 
probable, therefore, that many such cases pass unrecognized as 
industrial in origin. 

Dermatitis —Reporting of cases of skin disease is not compulsory 
but during the year there were 789 cases of dermatitis which w: re 
voluntarily reported. This is a smaller number of cases than were 
reported during the preceding year, and, although for several years 
the number of cases reported bad steadily increased, it is believed 
that a better knowledge of dermatitis and of methods of prevention 
is indicated. During 1930 there was a distinct decrease in cases due 
to oil, resulting probably from the use in many large engineering 
works of an ies antiseptic wash. The causative agents in the 
reported cases were alkalies, sugar, oil, chrome, turpentine and su)- 
stitutes, dyes, chemicals, friction and heat, benzol, asoline, dough, 
acids, paraffin, French polish, nickel compounds, mA accelerators. 

Silicosis and asbestosis.—By a recent arrangement the factory- 
inspection service receives copies of all death certificates in which death 
resulted from pulmonary disease involving fibrosis of the lungs. Of 
the 700 such certificates received in 1930, 241 gave silicosis as the 
cause of death and in the great majority of cases it was found that 
the previous occupation of the persons concerned was one in which 
there was recognized exposure to silica dust. The industries furnish- 
ing the greatest number of such cases were the manufacture of pottery; 
the sandstone industry, the occupations including quarrymen and 
stonemasons; coal mining; gold mining (ex-South African miners); 
refractories industries; sand Testing: and tin mining. 

The recent investigations of the effects of exposure to asbestos dust 
have resulted in the adoption of measures to control the dust in the 
textile side of the asbestos indust Data regarding 20 fatal cases 
of asbestosis without tuberculosis s ow that there is a serious hazard 
involved in continued exposure to heavy concentrations of asbestos 
dust. Of the 20 cases, 6 occurred in mattress makers and 6 in carders 
or cloth weavers, while in the remaining cases it appeared that there 
was exposure to neighboring dusty processes such as carding and 
cloth weaving. There is evidence, also, that although removal from 
exposure to very dusty processes may greatly delay the appearance 
of a disabling fibrosis or may prevent it entirely if the exposure was 
not too long, exposure to heavy concentrations of asbestos dust for 
a comparatively short period of years will result sooner or later in 
the development of a disabling fibrosis. The average age at death 
of the 20 cases was 38.9 years, and the average length of employment, 
was 14.9 years. 

Poisoning from gases and fumes.—The number of cases of poisoning 
from carbon monoxide was 94, with 14 deaths, which was somewhat 
smaller than the preceding year. There were 26 cases, with 5 deaths, 
which were caused by blast-furnace gas; 28 cases, with 3 deaths, due 
to power gas; 13 cases, with 3 deaths, due to coal gas; and 27 cases, 
with 3 deaths, due to various causes, such as coke rivet fires in con- 
fined spaces and fumes from coke-fired ovens, and exhaust fumes 


from motor-bus engines. 
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Table 2 shows the number of cases of poisoning from gases and fumes 
for the years 1926 to 1930: 


TaBn_e 2-—NUMBER OF CASES OF INDUSTRIAL POISONING FROM GASES AND FUMES, 
1926 TO 1930, BY YEARS 





















































Gas or fumes 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929} 1930 | Gas or fumes 1028 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 19380 
Carbon monoxide: | Nitrous fumes: 
Can de wn meses 101} 88} 81 | 113 94 6 Se 5 7 6] ll 5 
Destiii.c-»---- in @ 4 | 9| 10 14 eae eae 1 2 
Carbon dioxide: Ammonia: 
pee RES Ee Ra 4 3 5 ae 2 RES ee Ae ee 12; 18 2 
Destiiccdesose<n> ROP Sere >. 1 Deaths_.......-..-. i ie oe yom » Se 
Sulphuretted hydrogen: Benzol, benzine and 
Casit..cstbbeassss:: 3 9 9 7 5 petrol, naphtha: 
pa St Se a ee | 8 7 ee Rg hate o. 4 7 7 7 7 
Sulphur dioxide: WEF RRELERG ST 1 ot SES. 1 
ORO si dinanieies ede : 38 5| 10 6 4 || Miscellaneous: 
DER ebeukebonpo- Sache ig eee 2s ts icahintbatinceedne 17| 23; 17| 36 i) 
Chlorine: Cases. .-.--..- | 13; 14; 17] 14 5 SPO At et 1 2 2 1 1 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accident Experience of Establishments Reporting to National 
Safety Council, 1930 


HE 1931 report on industrial accident statistics, published by the 

National Safety Council, shows that a general reduction of 2 
per cent in accident frequency rates has been accomplished during 
the years 1928 to 1930 in the 1,562 industrial establishments which 
furnished reports for each of the three vears, 1928, 1929, and 1930. 
Accident severity rates were also reduced 8 per cent in these establish. 
ments during the same period. 

The figures point to progressive improvement in this group, a 
25 per cent of the reduction in frequency rates and 6 per cent of the 
reduction in severity rates was experienced from 1929 to 1930. The 
improvement made in these establishments is undoubtedly greater 
than has been experienced in all establishments of these industries, 

Table 1 gives, by industry, the accident frequency and severity 
rates for these 1,562 identical establishments for 1928, 1929, and 
1930. The man-hour exposure for these three years was 2,791,2¢ 
in 1928; 3,006,957 in 1929; and 2,507,233 in 1930. 


TABLE 1.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN 1,562 ESTABLISHMENTs 
REPORTING TO NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 1928, 1929, AND 1930, BY INDUSTRY 






































Accident frequency | Accident severity rate 
ae — (per 1,000,000 (per 1,000 hour 
ours’ @) 
Industry ab. urs’ exposure) posure) 
lish- a 
ments | i998 | 1929 | 1930 | 1928 | 1929 | 10% 
pi Lee Te ee ed Gee Fae 36 | 25.48 | 26.60) 14.93 1.32 1. 27 1. 52 
ee 14 32. 68 32. 85 28. 93 2. 24 . 89 
a 106 18. 87 17.19 15. 16 2. 10 1. 53 ] 
EL SR ET «Cal. MEN SRS 146 | 65.21} 56.77) 56.01 6. 02 5. 52 } 
ES ots sdntncecdipnuenieweneuien 24 30.26] 25.42] 26.08 2. 98 1. 92 1. 6 
td inieeiuathha dent cbtbdinke cts Latebies 93 19. 45 17. 66 15.19 1. 35 1. 48 1 #2 
SES Se RPE. irk Be PR i, 71} 39 87 | 42.10] 30.09 1. 51 1. 88 . B 
IE L tule, ciatiteis bbs oltdacichudbeaee 17 | 18.27| 18.76 7.73 85 1. 57 x 
ETE IDES NE LT TORRE 141 16. 16 18. 34 13. 84 . 96 1.18 1.09 
Sp AMES, ER ee Seem es 5 16. 61 13. 57 13. 74 1. 82 1. 64 2.29 
IN oo ascii coh ide cine <ppialh tchins Sib 11 | 46.87 | 31.61] 23.15 1.97 1. 22 1.13 
I on cniccnsnpiscdioncivernscs seth cinch & dein deee la 181 25.20 | 25. 57 16. 31 1. 39 1. 37 1.14 
SI ORE Ses PTO Caae 2 oe ae 84] 61.11 62.93 | 56.18 9. 24 8, 53 ), 85 
Nonferrous metallurgical--_................-- 18 | 20.98 | 25.02] 14.62 1. 15 3. 08 1.23 
icin cestlseschpnhnipicerdlinpsiliegre-ni beanie 115 | 26.16 | 25.59] 21.79 2. 07 1. 60 1.49 
Sea RE Sa a ae cee ae ae 28; 29 36) 31.34 20. 70 2.74 2.74 2. 21 
Printing and publishing___................--- 8| 15.02] 12.82 9.11 2 . 49 HM 
RESTS IS La IS ie or ieee 136 | 24 53 21.17 16. 45 3. 84 3. 55 2. 88 
Railway car and equipment-_-___.._.._.______- 19} 17.55] 27.35] 19.80 1, 36 . 65 3.15 
ll EET SESE aaa: Sa 18 | 47 73] 41.82] 33.05 2. 38 3. 03 2. 46 
Teak. lade ee ee ee 23 | 32.63 23.57 15. 66 1 56 1. 37 1.22 
Gai SRLS Ek. SIRS she ES a NE roe 73 | 19.13] 17.71 11. 2. 28 2. 45 1. 8 
eo SEE SACRE a 25 | 19.62] 17.70] 17.82 . 55 1. 63 1. 25 
EERE AE SS SS RS SSS, 66 10.04; 10.94 8. 85 . 59 . 61 8 
Woodworking and lumpbering................. 99 | 41.59 | 39.92] 34.49 3. 16 3. 29 2. 98 
IMs x sans ivicgAcnaniiiereece aalike wate eiadicaatans 1, 562 25. 10 24. 26 18. 11 2. 16 2.11 | 1. % 





1 Does not include gas operations. «dad 
2 Includes miscellaneous industries and glass products. The exposure of the latter is too small to be indic 
ative ofinjury trend. Data were not available for cement and quarry industries, 
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A total of 4,198 establishments, with 2,236,629 employees, furnished 
data for the year 1930, as against 3,603 establishments with 1,987,878 
employees reporting for 1929, and 2,557 establishments with 1,828,186 
employees reporting for 1928. 

The reports for 1930 cover approximately 96,000 accidents, 1 per 
cent of which caused either death or permanent total disability, while 
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' 4 per cent resulted in permanent partial disability and 95 per cent 


involved temporary disability only. These accidents represent 18.47 
accidents per 1,000,000 man-hours worked. 

The temporary accidents involved approximately 1,700,000 days of 
lost time. The permanent partial disabilities, computed according 
to accepted standards, represented a time loss of about 2,600,000 days. 
The fatalities and permanent total disabilities, likewise computed, 
represented a time loss of nearly 6,000,000 days. Consequently the 
total time loss was around 10,250,000 days, or 1.97 days per 1,000 
hours worked. 

Table 2 shows, by industry, the total number of establishments 
reporting for 1930, the number of man-hours worked, and accident 
frequency and severity rates. 


TABLE 2.—ESTABLISHMENTS, EXPOSURE, AND ACCIDENT RATES FOR ALL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS REPORTING TO NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 1930, BY INDUSTRY 
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— Accident 

requency | severity 
Indinetey pepe ocd | Hours of ex- | rates (per | rates (per 

lishments | posure 1,000, > ato 
hours hours 

exposure) | exposure) 
Ae ote Sn, La nbscdbauamemiandacwese 129 457, 019 12. 83 1. 04 
Re OR, VER a eS ee ee eee ee 129 69, 729 6. 30 2. 43 
po LL RE PR ee eee ee ee ee ee 40 14, 583 25. 85 1. 59 
Che eee hss Se oda seb an qocn scp ptltiiiateipiinn ste 211 204, 069 15. 50 1, 94 
8 Sp NEE TAS Dente a NB = ate 392 93, 783 51. 57 5. 49 
i, SG EE See gny oee Wem eeey pole See 8 66 118, 335 22. 49 1. 96 
SS ae eee 189 149, 100 17. 72 1. 48 
Ss eee OE RPS RE ee ee ee eee © epee 138 103, 464 32. 11 2. 23 
pe SS IR a ae 38 | 58, 446 14. 54 77 
RE ca cicttadi Ob nk ubnocchndmacsicccicdeqeneuie 37 10, 487 8. 96 . 59 
NE ee ac ee ny ee eee wee 300 597, 148 14. 11 1. 02 
pS a ae, a ae a 28 50, 452 36. 61 3. 50 
TR Se 5 RESUS ARE GSE Cae ae SP 67 150, 525 34. 38 . 99 
Metal products_.....-.-.-- be bbe eCwed) coucnbadtee aun 442 366, 535 17. 59 1. 26 
e.g. cadenetnategeeniaoe 146 58, 944 49. 34 8. 94 
Nonferrous metallurgical. ____................-.-------- 52 74, 018 17. 14 2. 03 
FRE  edcidniccppeenadepennasorhscuveh sa 232 209, 565 23. 65 1. 89 
sl ee bye, SERRE LS 87 576, 677 18. 05 2. 37 
Ee a a 31 18, 404 9, 67 . 29 
il leet RT a SIE IE: ae 541 672, 308 18. 76 2. 95 
a ae ae 119 17, 563 23. 46 3. 30 
Railway car and equipment_____...-..--------- ee 45 51, 100 20. 23 2. 43 
CS Seg aS SPS aaa Se Fee 52 25, 392 35. 17 2. 28 
TRCUI i eh ences 52 178, 901 12. 48 . 83 
_ Se he iis eee eh: 125 458, 802 11. 99 2. 47 
y”””:té‘(“(‘(‘é SLT EE EE 49 34, 076 16. 49 1. 16 
yp A a Pre ASS 197 216, 308 9. 23 . 66 
Woodworking and lumbering. __..........------------- 233 124, 879 40. 53 3. 31 
Neen auleadananall 4, 198 5, 206, 395 18, 47 1, 97 








‘ Includes miscellaneous industries, not shown separately. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Court Upholds Common-Law Marriage in Workmen’s 
Compensation Case 


HE Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia in deciding the 

rights of a widow to compensation for the death of her common. 
law husband, has held that such a marriage was binding in law, and 
that a surviving widow might recover compensation. (Hoage, 
Deputy Commissioner, United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission et al. v. Murch Bros. Construction Co. et al., 50 Fed, 
(2d) 983.) 

The case concerned the death of Turner Sutton, a resident of the 
District of Columbia. Turner was employed as a laborer by the 
Murch Bros. Construction Co., and was so injured on December 3, 
1928, that he subsequently died. Sadie Sutton, as the surviving 
common-law wife, claimed compensation under the District of (Co- 
lumbia workmen’s compensation act. The deputy commissioner 
found that the parties had lived together for a period of about three 
years as husband and wife and had so represented themselves to 
the public, and that the wife was dependent upon the husband for 
her support at the time of his death. He therefore awarded her 
compensation. 

The construction company and the insurance carrier opposed the 
award of the commissioner on two grounds: (1) The evidence did not 
sustain the findings of the commissioner, and (2) that even if the 
evidence did sustain the findings the common-law marriage rela- 
_— did not exist in the District of Columbia, and was therefore 
illegal. 

The insurance company obtained an injunction in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, on the ground that the finding of 
the commissioner that the claimant had entered into a common- — 
law marriage in the District of Columbia did not entitle her to com- 
pensation, since no such marriage was legal under the laws of this 
jurisdiction. 

The deputy commissioner thereupon appealed to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. The main question for considera- 
tion by the appeals court was whether or not a common-law marriage 
was valid in the District of Columbia. At common law, the court 
Saran out, no formal ceremony was essential to a valid marriage. 

o peculiar ceremonies were even required, the consent of the parties 
being the prime requisite. Even the Roman lawyers, it was stated 
by Chancellor Kent of England, ‘‘strongly inculcated the doctrine 
that the very foundation and essence of the contract consisted 10 
consent freely given, by parties competent to contract.’ . 

After the year 1753, common-law marriages were forbidden in 
England. The act, however, as adopted in England, the court said, 
‘‘was never adopted in any of the States of the United States.”’ 
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In this country it has been generally held that— 


A marriage according to the common law is valid and binding, in the absence 
of a statute prohibiting or declaring void a marriage not solemnized in accordance 
with its provisions, and also it has been held, by the greater weight of authority, 
that statutory provisions as to solemnizing marriages, not containing words 
of nullity, are directory merely, and do not affect the validity of common-law 
marriages. 


A case which was decided in Maryland (Denison v. Denison, 35 
Md. 361) holding a contrary view was followed in a former decision 
by the court of appeals (De Forest v. U. S., 11 App. D. C. 458), but 
the court pointed to the fact that the Maryland law was continued 
in foree in the District of Columbia by an act of February 27, 1801 
(2 Stat. 103). By a subsequent change, however (Code of 1929, 
ch. 3, title 1), all references to the laws of Maryland are omitted. 
Congress has enacted a complete marriage and divorce law for the 
District of Columbia, and the court said: 


It is to these laws, rather than to those preserved out of the past relationship 
with the State of Maryland, that we must look for guidance and control in the 
determination of the question now before us, and hence we do not think we can 
safely follow the decision of the Court of Appeals of Maryland in Denison v. © 
Denison, supra, in which it was held that under the Maryland marriage act of 
1777, to constitute a lawful marriage, ‘‘there must be superadded to the civil 
contract, some religious ceremony,”’ for this is not true under the marriage laws of 
the District. 


The court referred to a case (Meister v. Moore, 96 U. S. 76), de- 
cided by the United States Supreme Court, in which the validity of 
common-law marriage in Michigan was involved, and also to a more 
recent case (Travers v. Reinhardt, 205 U.S. 423) in which the doctrine 
in the former case was reaffirmed, and continuing said that— 


We think, therefore, that it can not now be controverted that an agreement 
between a man and woman per verba de praesenti to be husband and wife, con- 
summated by cohabitation as husband and wife, constitutes a valid marriage, 
unless there be in existence in the State in which the agreement is made a statute 
declaring the marriage to be invalid unless solemnized in a prescribed manner, and 
we think it equally true that the rule now generally recognized is that statutes 
requiring a marriage to be preceded by a license, or to be solemnized by a religious 
ceremony, without express words of nullity as to marriages contracted otherwise, 
are directory merely, and failure to procure the license or to go through a religious 
ceremony does not invalidate the marriage. 


The court, in concluding the opinion, referred to several sections of 
the 1929 Code of the District of Columbia on the subject of ‘‘Mar- 
riage,” and announced that— 


There is nothing in the statute which declares that a marriage shall not be 
valid unless solemnized in the prescribed manner, nor does it declare any particular 
thing requisite to the validity of the marriage. The act confines itself wholly with 
providing the mode of solemnizing the marriage and to the persons authorized to 
perform the ceremony. Indeed, the statute itself declares the purpose underlying 
the requirements to be to secure registration and evidences of the marriage rather 
than to deny validity to marriages not performed according to its terms, and, 
since the legislative intent to abrogate the common-law right may not be pre- 
sumed, unless clearly expressed (Meister v. Moore, supra), we are necessarily 
brought to conclude that the decision of the lower court that common-law mar- 
riages in the District are invalid is not supported by law, andis wrong. The case of 
Meister v. Moore was decided in 1877, and Travers v. Reinhardt in 1907, and we 
must assume that Congress knew of these cases. Much water has since passed 
over the dam, and statutes on the subject in the District have remained unchanged, 
and if, as was said by the Court of Appeals of Virginia in Offield v. Davis, 100 Va; 
250, 40 8. E. 910, the doctrine of common-law marriage is contrary to public 
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policy and public morals, it is for Congress and not the courts to do what is neec{\ 
by appropriate legislation to declare such unions null and void. 

The decree of the lower court was therefore reversed, and the award 
of the deputy commissioner to the widow of the deceased workman 
was allowed according to the provisions of the District of Columbia 
workmen’s compensation act. 





_ 


Enactment of Federal Labor Code in Mexico 


N August 28, 1931, the Federal Labor Code of Mexico went into 
effect, making uniform the application of Article 123 of the 
Mexican Constitution of 1917 and superseding the various State 
labor laws. 
The Spanish text of the Labor Code appears in the Diario Oficial of 
Mexico under date of August 28, 1931. A translation of this is being 
prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Recent Compensation Reports 
Colorado 


TS report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado for the 2- 
year period ending November 30, 1930, presents a comparison of 
outstanding features in the workmen’s compensation laws of the 
various States and recommendations for amendments to the Colorado 
compensation act. Statistical tables cover the work of the commission, 
by years, since the act became effective. 

Some of the statistics for the biennium are given in the following 
table: 


ACCIDENTS AND CLAIMS, UNDER COLORADO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 
YEARS ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1929 AND 1930 














Item 1928-29 1929-30 
Ee ee LE Bais 5) i A Ryne ea 25, 846 22, 973 
Claims for compensation: 

ak idk inkd scdkiainiinatibisbahuieieindinduadudauiek daaawiceadl 177 151 

ii hh sich auch ado tncddn wgich bd demthddhdeddhapadladcs 5, 290 4, 999 
ETE TET LEDS AGL 21.15 22. 42 
Number of compensation agreements approved ___________---..-..---------- 4, 463 4, 162 
A, SEE TERN, NN Ca AN Renn eae 2, 449 2, 735 
Number of cases in which compensation was denied: 

Ne i sao miners mp esalnnniemnineemenneianna 31 34 

De. aS ic enewnceenetaccandban idesibnioul a ireabaie 291 340 
A, Be hn, 5 so cen ematacneenhadabemnanioedann $25. 12 $26. 10 
A VEER See Or COUIIOIIOUIONE «5... 5. nn cn tke secre ccscsocdccencese $11. 08 $11. 56 











The coal and metal industries were responsible for a large percentage 
of the claims, accounting for 45.19 per cent of the fetal cleus in 
1928-29 and 45.03 per cent in 1929-30, and 30.98 per cent of the 
nonfatal claims in 1928-29 and 27.79 per cent in 1929-30. 

Figures published, by calendar years, for premium income and bene- 
fit payments of the insurance companies writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in the State show net premium income as $2,062,310 
for 1928 and $2,247,314 for 1929, against net losses paid of $1,180,671 
for 1928 and $1,283,488 for 1929. 


Illinois 


Sratistics of the experience under the workmen’s compensation 
act of Illinois during 1928 are presented in the twelfth annual report 
of the Illinois Department of Labor, for the year ending June 30, 1929. 
The accident record and compensation payments are summarized in 
the two tables following. Table 1 shows the number of compensable 
fatal and nonfatal accidents reported to the administration, yearly 
from 1917 to 1928, and distributed by industrial groups for 1928. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPENSABLE FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN ILLINOIS, 1917 19 
1928, AND NUMBER IN EACH INDUSTRY GROUP IN 1928 












































Number of accidents || Number of accidents 
Year [ a eee Industry group Pout ie ai 
on- in. 
SN 492 | 36, 268 | 36, 760 1928 
aa ‘epicenter a — - rl Agriculture and extractive industries__| 1 262 #3 
RRS aces 597 49 988 | 50. 585 Mining, quarrying, Eotepeams wells.__| 143] 8, 539 8 689 
— oe 498 | 43024 | 43. 522 a a Hi TEEN FF | 184 | 22,567 | 22 75) 
pate epi 534 46. 238 46, 772 od 126 | 9, 536 0 662 
eR aa 675 61. 135 | 61.810 Transportation and storage____.______- 82] 3,646 3. 728 
ye SperaeBer: 655 53. 529 54. 184 “SS CE 3 352 355 
ee 1 204 151, 639 151, $43 I OE I ace sc rete edi mn 46 | 4,700 4 746 
mao tle (2) (3) 57’ 535 Professional service._..............-.-- 5 434 439 
Peat 720 | 53. 263 53, 983 Governmental service. .............-.-- 19 736 | 755 
| esata § "| eae 54,083 | 54.750 || Services, not otherwise classified ___ __- | §2] 3,032] 3, ox4 
prsetrrensaes re BBs ‘” || Industry not reported........-..-..-..| 6] 279} 25 
NE FI rn cu wick, tb asath-oot _.| 667 | 54,083 | 750 
| 
u —EEEEEE —EEE 
1 Cases closed by Mar. 1, 1927, ? Data not available. 


Table 2 shows the number of compensable accident cases closed 
during 1928, regardless of the year in which they occurred, by extent 
of disability, the total amount of compensation paid for each class 
of disability, and the average amount per case. 

At least 73.2 per cent of the total amount of compensation was 
paid for injuries resulting in death or in permanent disability | 
disfigurement, although of the total number of accidents, 74.2 os 
cent resulted in temporary disability only. 


TABLE 2.—COMPENSABLE ACCIDENT CASES IN ILLINOIS CLOSED DURING 1928 AND 
AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY 




















Amount of compen- 
sation paid 
Number|___ Se 
Extent of disanility of eases | 
A verage 
Total | per case 
a ee eee ee eee. re Say ee eee! Sent ee MS ae eee Oe 524 | $1, 375, 508 $2, 625 
tl i ET RES IES, La SELEY nae a a 31 84, 113 2, 71 
Permanent partial and disfigurement (with or without temporary hsgesies 11,721 | 5,715, 034 488 
pS ETT ILE SES ee Sa e epee 38, 251 | 1,839, 934 48 
‘See wee mew... Pec hy 8 cane tn 185 18, 382 99 
eae, Gamers Geen Ps cts Bee oi Bei 835 704, 044 843 
RE ati eae Re Mie ce REEL SEGRE eS TR 33 70, 375 2, 133 
Total____- scsichesdiihistner Din eaigbiadiniet tie Aaididiaticthlle he iaeataiiai attenuate 51, 580 | 9, 807, 385 190 








1 Includes « euaabniatens, such as os bolsiiiasiie total iadehined with hcmmanene partial. 








Michigan 


AccIDENT statistics, as published in the initial issue of Michigan 
Labor and Industry, the new quarterly report of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Labor an nd Tndudery. cover compensable industrial accidents 
reported to the department for the fise ar ending June 30, 192%, 

the time loss incurred, and the amount of benefits paid. 

The total number of compensable accidents was 35, 923, including 
392 fatalities. An average of 58.9 days’ lost time was incurred per 
injury, and the average compensation and medical cost per injury 
amounted to $173.87. 
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The following table, compiled from data in the report, shows, by 
industrial groups, the number of compensable fatal and nonfatal 
accidents, the total compensation and medical cost, and the average 


cost per injury. 


COMPENSABLE ACCIDENTS, AND COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL COSTS, FISCAL 
YEAR 1928-29, BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


























Compensation and 
Number of accidents enedies! eat 
Industry group 

Fatal | Nonfatal, Total Total a injury 

IE LES ae | 4 | 118 122 $29, 464 $241. 51 
Mining, quarrying, and metallurgy ___............--- 47 1, 867 1, 914 402, 179 210. 12 
Stone, clay, and glass products -_-_--__.....-_...-...-- 5 367 372 73, 528 197. 65 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_______- 2 480 482 84, 533 175. 37 
Machinery-...-.---.- Sriprreasercncsenepeccccoguswauus 10 1, 534 1, 544 227, 390 147. 27 
Fine machines and instruments______._.........._.-- 0 77 77 16, 547 214. 89 
I iertttcd eb adnns coda tddnecesccseieens 47 8, 409 8,456 | 1, 336, 888 158. 09 
inh ci i cSbkwowncsidesecansientipen 42 4, 867 4, 909 996, 881 203. 07 
ES oe enna 14 2, 098 2, 112 281, 841 133. 44 
Logging, fisheries, and ice..___........_..-.-.._-.---- 12 1, 137 1, 149 175, 144 152. 43 
FC 8 eS Ah AT TE gS EY 1 126 127 23, 420 184. 40 
Rubber and composition goods __..........___...---- 2 210 212 40, 905 192. 94 
Chemicals and allied products__................----- 17 690 707 139, 232 196. 93 
Paper, pulp, and printing --.---.- eS Se ee eee 5 1, 064 1, 069 113, 993 106. 63 
neh chdensccttedeuwerenntnscosswenm 0 107 107 13, 804 129. 00 
Furs, clothing, and furnishings......._.......__.-_-- 0 32 32 2, 134 66. 68 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing__._.._..---------- 1 128 129 19, 383 150. 25 
Food, beverages, and tobacco_.------ bk stadia Kanstiedeaiee 9 1, 141 1, 150 152, 220 132. 36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..__........_..-..------ 0 9, 429 117. 86 
Consiga meee meee. ................... av 24 1, 125 1, 149 238, 738 207. 77 
Building erection and demolition __..................| © 49 3, 495 3, 544 663, 927 187. 33 
Shipbui ding SEE a a ae eae ee he 4 108 112 18, 937 169. 08 
PU iitish a. ae 00s nn cacdccece sch sedeucede 15 1, 801 1, 816 290, 260 159. 83 
Di iis bahiah Bb bck se cn cespindinnsdasdpdescdeker 22 836 858 239, 749 279. 42 
yy | ec ead eaeiiaip dikes aie te + Seniptertih Mikes Y 18 1, 845 1, 863 276, 469 148. 39 
Clerical and professional service__........._..._.--_-- 2 48 50 8, 000 160. 00 
Care and custody of buildings and grounds. __-_--_-_-__- 5 471 476 57, 733 | 121. 28 
Miscoliammpes trrauipenees... . 5... 2 tk E! 35 1, 270 1, 305 313, 201 | 240. 00 
ll Nc EE ie TR to AEB IR IN 392 35, 531 35, 923 | | 6, 245, 939 | 173. 87 

| 














! Not the correct sum of items, but as given in report. 
Missouri 


Statistics of a general nature for all industrial accidents, both 
under and not under the State workmen’s compensation act, occurring 
during the calendar year 1929, are published in the third annual 
report of the Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
The report also contains statistics on cases closed, as of November 15, 
1930, and revised compensable costs for all accidents under the act 
occurring in the years 1927 and 1928. 

A total of 103,698 accidents, including 269 fatalities, was reported 
to the commission during 1929, of which 101,927 were under the act. 
It is shown that out of 101,303 of these cases that had been closed by 
November 15, 1930, 63,721 did not disable the employee beyond the 
day of the accident, but involved medical service amounting to 
$357,325, an average of $5.61 per case. Accidents resulting in dis- 
ability beyond the day of injury but for less than three days numbered 
8,880, and involved Seadieal service amounting to $67,004, an average 
of $7.55 per case. In the remaining 28,702 accidents medical aid and 
other compensation amounted to $4,147,317, an average of $144.49 
per case. 
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Distribution of compensation cost and medical cost for the 101,303 
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closed cases, by type of disability, is given as follows: 


COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL COST IN MISSOURI OF ACCIDENT CASES IN 192, 


CLOSED BY NOVEMBER 15, 1930, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY 




































Benefits 
Extent of disability —— 
Compen- | Medical T 
sation ! aid . 
Noncompensable accidents resulting in disability of more 
Be} eee eee I Baik ninceatenntice $67, 004 
Compensable accidents resulting in— 
IT IE oc iclbcndccnsccenntecunvene 26, 539 | $1, 292, 960 695, 987 | 1, 98s, 
Permanent total disability..................-.--.--..-- 7 47, 380 4, 488 5 
Dismemberment (not permanent total). ._........-_-- 581 399, 520 55, 777 55, 
Loss of use (not ES ee 1, 100 701, 990 143, 100 84: 
Permanent partial disability (other than dismember- 

ER SE a ae 79 39, 000 6, 660 
RRR ES ET EN ee 222 32, 200 12, 966 
UIs Ci A a Oe a 174 698, 270 17, 019 

RESTS eye SEU E eM Sa eee ne oe ee eee eee 37,582 | 3,211,320} 1,003,001 | 4, 

Noncompensable accidents resulting in disability of 1 day 
| aR, RR ih ER > | ee 357, 325 
RE RE ee te One le ORR, en eee 101, 303 3, 211, 320 1, 360, 326 | 4, 











1 Includes burial expense, disfigurement, mutilation, and excess medical. 


Nevada 













Tue biennial report of the Nevada Industrial Commission, for the 
period ending June 30, 1930, presents the experience of the commission 
in administering the elective workmen’s compensation law and the 
exclusive State insurance fund of Nevada during the biennium. 

Attention is called to the increased number of severe accidents 
occurring in the past two years and the diminished premium revenue 
due to reduced pay rolls in many activities, necessitating an increase 
in future insurance premium rates. It is also pointed out that 
during the next 8 or 10 years a large number of workers will be 
employed by Federal contractors in the construction of the Hoover 
Dam in the southern section of the State, and that this will involve a 
material increase in employment in other activities in that district. 
Provisions are being made for strict enforcement of safety regulations 
on this project, in an effort to reduce accidents, as it is indicated the 
work will be of an extrahazardous nature. 

The statistical tables in the report include tabulations of accidents, 
by extent of disability and by industry, for each of the two years. 
A summary of these is shown in the table following: 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN NEVADA, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY AND BY INDUS- 
TRY, JULY 1, 1928, TO JUNE 30, 1930 















































Deaths “aaa | cee 
Number] and per-| Per™a- _— 
Industry of full- | manent ae Pp 
time | total | Gisabil-| 7 days | Under 7|Pe 1,00 $199 600 
workers disabil- ities land eel days full-time fv 
ities YS | workers| ° ld 
1928-29 
ne sawecesadarenesseesscescoreess 3, 154 17 58 629 187 | 282. 50 0.15 
Ore reGReNM.....~--...-----.2.----.--- 589 0 3 38 15 96. 77 4.8 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co__-___- 2, 656 9 27 398 5 | 165. 28 7.1 
pe 2 that ES a See as 243 1 4 14 7 107. 00 1 ey 
Utilities _-..... eer eee eee 462 1 0 27 68 | 207. 79 12.7 
State and municipal, compulsory ------ 2, 328 2 8 92 125 77. 51 5.2 
MRE Militia oa cncienghectunnss 4, 395 4 33 397 573 | 229.19 13.6 
Re tieeicetisdacdennes toca 13, 827 34 133 | 11,695 980 |} 198.31 10. 7 
1929-30 mana 
i a ae 2, 677 14 63 553 227 | 320.10 15.7 
Ore PER hc rcs ctecenenincssidwn wen 347 0 2 14 18 97. 98 4.7 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co_____-_ 2, 105 4 19 171 59} 120.11 5.9 
Rel SE Sb dae miiidc i cova’ 232 0 0 13 & 90. 05 5.0 
UE te ee tiincnemsuecatdirnesn 497 1 33 71 213. 28 13. 3 
State and municipal, compulsory ----_- 2, 161 1 10 125 204 157. 33 7.0 
Misch encebvntidionnnnrenwainns | 65,097 3 36 222 979 | 243. 28 14.7 
, all Aes eS a 112,816 23 131 | 1,131 | 1,66 | 222. 46 11.4 











| 
i 


1 Not the correct sum of items, but as given in report. 


Pennsylvania 


Accorp1InG to the annual report of the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Workmen’s Compensation for 1930, a decided decrease occurred in the 
number of industrial accidents. 

The total number of accidents, causing a time loss of two days or 
more, reported to the bureau during the year 1930 was 144,679, 
including 1,762 fatalities. Compared with 1929, this constituted a 
reduction of 11.9 per cent in fatal accidents and 13.2 per cent in non- 
fatal accidents. It is stated that while the business depression of 1930 
was partly responsible for this reduction the intensive safety campaign 
phe by the department of labor and industry was also an 
important factor. 

The following table shows the number of fatal and nonfatal acci- 
dents reported to the bureau during 1930, distributed according to 
industrial group classification, compared with revised, similar figures 
for 1929: 


NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
1929 AND 1930, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 








Number of accidents reported 








Industrial group 1929 ! 1930 





Fatal | Nonfatal| Total Fatal | Nonfatal| Total 





Construction and contracting ---.........----- 244 20, 248 20, 492 224 20, 485 20, 709 
Gn en aw eonen 378 60, 132 60, 510 343 45, 108 45, 451 

27, 543 28, 061 471 26, 036 26, 507 
Coal mining, bituminous_....-.............--- 408 23, 131 23, 539 337 19, 781 20, 118 
Quarrying and mining other than coal mining- 41 2, 033 2, 074 20 1, 830 1, 850 
Transportation and public utilities____._______ 205 8, 907 9, 112 138 7, 205 7, 343 
y; (ss ETS ET ES ES 41 7, 720 7, 761 57 7, 726 7, 783 
yy iti«T REESE A ER EIR 13 1, 739 1, 752 13 1, 439 1, 452 
State and municipal employment. _-____-.-.--- 86 4, 190 4, 276 83 4, 909 4, 992 
Ne ran cwtcoecnnes 66 9, 014 9, 080 76 8, 398 8, 474 


2,000 | 164,657 | 166,657 | 1,762| 142,917 | 144, 679 


























1 Revised from report reviewed in April, 1930, issue. 
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There was also a decline in compensation liability. The total 
amount of compensation awarded for the year 1930 was $15,654,58;;, 
as compared with $16,312,007 in 1929, a decrease of 4 per cent. 

Compensation payments were authorized during the year, either 
by agreement or award, in 1,677 fatal cases, amounting to $5,863,054, 
an average of $3,496 per case; in 3,411 permanent- -disability cases, 
amounting to $3, 883, 623, an average of $1,139 per case; and in 80,27( ) 
temporary-disability cases, amounting to $5,907,904, an average of 
$74 per case; making a total of 85,112 cases, amounting to $15,617,989, 
an average of $183 per case. Funeral expenses, amounting to 
$36,594, were also paid in 246 fatal, no-dependency cases, not in- 
cluded in the above figures, an average of $149 per case. 

The persistent enforcement campaign of the bureau against em- 
ployers of labor neglecting to carry compensation insurance, as pro- 
vided by the workmen’s compensation act, resulted in the securing 
of new insurance policies during the year by 12,254 employers. This 
action assured full benefits of the compensation Jaw, in case of injury 
happening in the course of their employment, to approximately 
37,000 employees, who formerly were not properly protected under 
the provisions of the act. 


Utah 


AN ANALysIs of industrial accidents in all industries subject to 
the workmen’s compensation act in the State during the two years 
ending June 30, 1930, is given in Bulletin No. 3 of the biennial report 
of the Industrial Commission of Utah. Statistical tables present in 
detail the accident cases by extent of disability; they also show thie 
man-hour exposure, pay rolls, premiums, compensation cost, de- 
pendency and cost of fatalities, and cost of permanent disabilities 
by degree of impairment. Data extracted from the report, covering 
the total number of accidents in each fiscal year, by extent of dis- 
ability, and the respective benefit costs, are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND BENEFIT COSTS IN UTAH, BY EXTENT 0F 
DISABILITY, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1929 AND 1930 





























| Number of accidents — Total benefit costs ! 
Degree of disability | | 
1928-29 1929-30 1928-29 1929-30 

| 
A il ae ee Nl 103 138 $424, 674 $513, 542 
Permanent total disability ......................... 2 1 60, 000 15, 000 
Permanent partial disability ....................__- 407 393 512, 613 450, 117 
Temporary total disability_..........-..---------.- 16, 147 16, 333 452, 625 | 420, 756 
| Nee NE REESE FS Sao eS 16, 659 | 16, 865 1, 449, 912 | 1, 399, 415 








1 Contract medical excluded. 


Proportionately heavy fatality was experienced in coal mining and 
metal mining. These two groups to ance were responsible for half 
of all deaths, although the combined man-hour exposure was only 

one-sixth of the total exposure, as shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2e—MAN-HOUR EXPOSURE AND FATALITIES IN MINING INDUSTRIES IN UTAH 
YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1929, AND 1930 
































1928-29 1929-30 
Industry group ahaha 
»Man-hour Man-hour ; 

exposure Fatalities exposure Fatalities 

Gist AE Mk cei: nanieinoentinssiitinimndaimmhiaeaaia 10, 072, 442 25 8, 663, 668 63 
Metal MINER... ---- ~~. 222.2 o senescence eccesoess 21, 066, 566 27 19, 530, 829 26 
Satree sss op <oncerepnssbumnpiseseusocedd 1 5 (3) 2 
De Gta cca cencesidveretgnanaqreccbiinns 153, 370, 818 46 156, 880, 220 47 
a a i i wilh i ie ee 184, 509, 826 103 185, 074, 717 138 

1 Not available; not included in total. 
Wyoming 


Tue report of the Workmen’s Compensation Department of Wyo- 
ming for the calendar year 1930 contains several tables covering the 
experience of the State industrial accident fund during the year. 

The department received reports of 2,391 accidents, of which 37 
were fatal, 43 caused permanent partial disability, 1,082 caused 
temporary total disability, and 1,229 required medical service only. 
Coal mining, as the leading industry and paying 44 per cent of the 
total premiums received in 1930, was responsible for the largest 
number of accidents and a high degree of severity. It is charged 
with 23 fatalities, 18 permanent partial disabilities, and 554 tempo- 
rary total disabilities, but with only 52 medical-aid cases. The oil 
industry ranked second, both in number of accidents and in premium 
payments, which were 13 per cent of the total. It is charged with 
6 fatalities, 2 permanent partial disabilities, 106 temporary total 
disabilities, and 315 medical-aid cases. 

The fund shows a balance of $577,209.39 on December 31, 1930, as 
against $545,696.76 for the previous year, an increase of $31,512.63. 
The total amount of premiums collected, including service and policing 
charge, was $420,278.66, and the amount of administrative expense 
during the year was $17,666.71, making the cost of administering the 
State fund 4.2 per cent of the premiums paid. 

The following table shows the number of claims allowed during the 
year by the State courts and the total costs for these claims: 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS AND AMOUNTS AWARDED UNDER WYOMING WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1930, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY 





























| 
Number | Compensation Amount of Total amount 
Extent of disability of cases awarded other awards awarded 
i wcds 539 $95, 740. 22 1 $4, 300. 00 $100, 040. 22 
Permanent total disability.................-- 92 ON 8 AS eae 14, 427. 25 
Permanent partial disability................- 390 5 8 | kes 76, 267. 29 
Temporary total disability. .................- 1,771 , gS SEE ee 123, 982. 72 
SG a Fe ee 2, 792 310,417.48 | 2.77, 933. 36 2 388, 350. 84 
1 Funeral expen 


ses. 
? Includes medical and hospital service, $66,409.76; investigations and witness fees, $7,223.60, 
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British Columbia 


Tue report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Province 
of British Columbia for the calendar year 1930 shows a reduction of 
nearly 10 per cent in the number of accidents causing a time loss of 
more than three days. A total of 33,285 claims was filed in 1930), as 
compared with 36,750 in 1929. Fatal accidents, however, increised 
almost 10 per cent, as these totaled 277 in 1930, ‘against 253 in 1929, 
This was mainly due to a disaster in the coal-mining industry, which 
was responsible for a toll of 45 lives. Reports were also received in 
1930 of about 3,000 first-aid cases, for which no claims were filed, as 
no lost time exceeding three days was incurred. 

It is pointed out that there had been a curtailment in the number 


of workers employed in certain classes of work, particularly in the ve 
lumber and allied industries, with a resultant reduction of accidents J g 


in these, but also that on December 31, 1930, a total of 8,958 employers 
with about 175,000 workers were operating under the act, or 7() 
employers more than at the end of 1929 and a larger number than in n¢ 
“; previous year. 

he following table summarizes the number of cases closed in 1930), 
with amount of compensation awarded, by the industrial groups under 
the act and the extent of disability. 


COMPENSABLE ACCIDENT CASES CLOSED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1930 AND 
AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION AWARDS, BY INDUSTRY GROUP AND EXTENT OF 
DISABILITY 


+ 






































he sa . - W 
Extent of disability I 
a 
Fatal | Permanent partial Temporary tot! p 
Industry group ad 
Num-| « Num-| « Num- | ¢« f 
ber of | tion awards | PF f | tion awards | P& Of | tion awn! é 
cases cases cases _ 
‘ Bis ] 
Logging, lumber, and paper____----_- 76 | $154, 430. 56 404 | $466,553.15 | 6,248 $632, 751.0 ( 
Oe ahd dadine tedden -<anhdinn 57 174, 339. 92 42 73, 860. 83 928 89, 55s. ¢ { 
Metal mining, quarrying, stone and 
clay products. -_..................- 25 80, 811. 48 58 62, 364. 88 769 79, 143. 00 ( 
Tron and steel products____....__.__- 1 6, 725. 91 24 20, 163. 52 716 37, 201. 02 { 
General manufacturing_____________- 6 22, 796. 02 55 55,945.27 | 1,128 65, 061. 67 
Construction and shipbuilding______ s 13, 760. 55 103 129, 986.78 | 1,672 193, 476. 73 ’ 
BU I iE a ad ea 4 13, 453. 84 28 45, 372. 56 509 50, 593. 69 
Navigation and stevedoring________- 7 62, 120. 66 58 70, 157. 35 845 108, 765. 70 
Canadian Pacific system__...._____- 23 81, 343. 37 51 56, 374.41 | 1, 285 90, 979. 15 
Grand Trunk Pacific system_______- 3 5, 365. 69 6 8, 334. 59 111 9, 096. 93 
Canadian National system_________- 11 41, 984. 48 s 9, 354. 80 156 13, 153. 89 
Provincial employees.__._......__._- ll 47, 603. 16 39 35, 402. 83 643 56, 806. 92 
Municipal employees_--_-.......... 4 15, 603. 20 17 16, 392. 24 599 46, 108. 53 | 
Fishing and products_-___........._- 2 11, 792. 27 16 12, 882. 32 365 32, 642. 49 | 
Explosives and chemicals__________. Od: i. dusasins "gape eee ey 10 380. 54 
Trade and transportation. __._____. 1 100. 00 26 41, 046. 64 640 50, 758. 67 
Great Northern system --__...______- | | RR Ro eit 1 1, 098. 32 14 1, 181. 73 
Dominion employees.............__- 2 200. 00 4 3, 537. 54 80 4, 823. 75 
Wa dnginssenessacechaen’ 241 | 732,431.11 940 | 1, 108, 828.03 | 16,718 | 1, 562, 484. 13 
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Vocational Adjustment Workshop 


HE New York City Vocational Adjustment Bureau specializes 

in the study of “problem” girls, especially in connection with 
vocational guidance and employment. The maladjustment of these 
girls is frequently the result of subnormal mentality or psychopathic 
tendencies, which may end in social and industrial incompetence. 
In order to determine by experiment what cases of mental and 
nervous disability could be at least partially rehabilitated by prac- 
tical industrial work under therapeutic methods, the Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau opened in November, 1925, a curative workroom. 
A brief report on this undertaking is given in a pamphlet * published 
by that bureau, which is here reviewed. 

In the first week of the workroom’s existence, 11 girls and women 
were registered. ‘The number gradually increased, and at the time 
the report was made there were 68 attending more or less regularly, 
while the total enrollment since the work was begun is over 400. 
Each woman receives individual attention, and for this reason only 
a restricted number can be admitted. The aim of the workroom is 
placement as soon as possible at some regular occupation. 

Because of nervousness or personality disorders, the patients re- 
ferred to the bureau by a social agency or hospital are often found so 
emotionally unstable that they must be rehabilitated before their 
placement can even be considered. The workroom affords an 
opportunity for careful study and training. The latter is not merely 
a matter of teaching manual tasks but includes the giving of talks 
on mental hygiene, and suggestions as to deportment, dress, recrea- 
tion, and various other matters having to do with maintenance of a 
well-balanced life. 

Certain convalescent girls who have been discharged from public 
hospitals and are not able to enter at once the commercial world 
find in the workroom a friendly place where they can by degrees 
adjust themselves to conditions somewhat similar to those in out- 
side industry. The time spent in this sheltered workroom may in 
some cases prevent a return of the psychotic condition which had re- 
quired hospital commitment. In general, it is not easy to find 
immediately the right kind of employment for paroled hospital pa- 
tients with peculiar temperamental and character handicaps, and 
frequently with disabilities of a mental origin. The bureau’s diffi- 
culties are also doubled because it has to deal with discouraged persons. 
The workroom, however, gives a welcome to those who are staggering 
under these burdens, and attempts to develop their mental muscles 
as the State rehabilitation services endeavor to strengthen and re- 
educate physical muscles. : 





‘(New York City Vocational Adjustment Bureau.] A Therapeutic Industrial Experiment. The Vab 
Work Shop of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau. New York City. 
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In the beginning, work for the patients was obtained from factories 
on a piecework basis. This scheme, however, was abandoned, as ‘he 
girls did not earn enough to pay even a small part of the wages that 
were being given them. The girls in this sheltered workroom could 
not be speeded up to satisfy the demands of factory managers. No 
definite date could be given for the return of the products. Experi- 
menting with this factory work proved, however, that bead stringing 
and the making of garters, lamp shades, silk tassels, and Christias 
tinseled ornaments were within the capacity of these neurotic girls 
and women, if they were given sufficient time for the tasks and were 
adequately supervised. Diishersnae. it was shown ‘that only 
through the fabrication of unique articles of more or less artistic 
character could such a workroom ever become even partially self- 
supporting or be able to offer the variety of tasks that this group of 
girls required for their rehabilitation. ” 

It was soon found that the work for these maladjusted women and 
girls must not be too difficult nor must the process involved take a 
very long time. The members of this group, as a rule, grow fatigued 
very quickly and a variety of occupations was shown to be necessary. 
Bright colors had a tonic effect and tended to soothe irritable workers, 

As a result of the efforts of members of the workroom committee, 
novel hampers, utility boxes, cigarette and match boxes, waste-paper 
baskets, boudoir dolls, and slipper-bag dolls were made and offered 
for sale at the Vab Shop, 771 Madison Avenue, which was opened 
in the fall of 1927. The therapeutic effects of work on these articles 
in contrast to the rather deadening influence of the homely factory 
prowuess are reported to have been immediately apparent. The 

eautiful combination of colors served to dissipate the gloom which 
enveloped the workers and the fact that these articles were to be 
sold in a shop exclusively devoted to Vab products was a stimulant 
to the downhearted. 

The committee is always seeking for articles suitable for production 
in the Vab workroom. veral years ago a committee member sent 
to the workroom a pair of apes te cushions for keeping ladies’ shoes 
and slippers in shape. This was a valuable suggestion which resulted 
in the evolution of the Vab velvet shoe tree, patented in 1928, and 
the making of 150,000 pairs of these trees in the workshop, which 
were sold to the trade. From the therapeutic angle these trees 
combine in their fashioning much that is to be desired. They are 
rapidly finished and colorful. 

The demand for shoe trees still continues, but it is inadvisable to keep patients 
for an extended period on the same article, therefore many kinds of bags, hat 
stands, dress hangers, stuffed animals, and maids’ uniforms are being made to 
order. The production of staple articles has not been attempted, nor should 
quantity production ever be undertaken. The output of the neurotic can not 
be speeded up and the only possibility for a financial return for this type of labor 
is on the basis of the high-grade quality of the work. 

The workroom, it is reported, often serves to determine work 
tolerance. It is frequently helpful, before endeavoring to place 

irl, to discover her mental stamina and physical endurance. !|n 
fiiustration; a girl of 22 who had failed in her sophomore year it 
college was sent to the vocational adjustment bureau because since 
leaving college she had been continually changing jobs. She tired 
easily and when fatigued would be quarrelsome and impertinent. 
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She was given two hours’ work in the morning and in the afternoon, 
interspersed with rest and a walkin the open. The working time was 
increased by degrees until she was able to stay on her job steadily for a 
whole day without marked fatigue. She was odd in appearance and 
manner, and during the months spent at Vab constant efforts were 
made to aid her in overcoming some of her idiosyncrasies. She 
learned that certain combinations of color were more attractive than 
others, and that a lace-trimmed cotton blouse worn with a velvet 
skirt was not a ‘‘smart’’ combination for business wear, and by de- 
grees she adopted less conspicuous clothes. In the Vab unit training 
course she received instruction in office-routine technique. When 
ready for a position her voice was low and well-modulated and she 
was able to conduct herself quietly and without causing friction. She 
has held a job in which her earnings have been $28 per week for more 
than six weeks, thus already surpassing her previous record as to 
length of time on a job. 

Some individuals with an obsession of inferiority have been brought 
to see that they have certain abilities which, with training, may be 
of real value. The restoration of self-confidence to such persons can 
frequently be affected through work graded from the simplest process 
to increasingly difficult tasks. 

One measure of rehabilitation is instruction in operations not pre- 
viously used by the patients. Without fatiguing the worker, she is 
encouraged to improve her production record. Competition with 
other workers of different vitality and energy is, however, to be 
avoided, as the weak might be harmed rather than helped by attempt- 
ing to do as much as those who are better equipped. 

After an operation of approximately four years, it has been demonstrated that 
certain persons suffering from hysteria, post-encephalitis lethargica, phobias, 
mental depression, inferiority complexes, hyperemotionalism and various types 
of psycho-neurosis have generally been helped by a period at the workroom. The 
fact that approximately 24 per cent of these persons are working is proof positive 
that some improvement has been made. The daily records of the post-encepha- 
litic cases reveal an improvement in behavior, if not in production; the depressed, 
cheered by successful accomplishment, that panacea for the downhearted, tend 


to respond most quickly to work and to the atmosphere of friendliness which 
prevails in the workroom. 


Except in pronounced cases of dementia precox, a period spent in 
the workroom has been found effective, if not in rehabilitating the 
woman or girl completely, at least in restoring to some degree her 
usefulness and productivity. The conclusion that certain of these 
maladjusted individuals will never be able to fit into any actual 
industrial situation where it would be necessary for them to work 
daily under pressure from 8.30 a. m. to 5.30 p. m. has brought about 
the organization of a permanent sheltered workroom known as the 
“Vab, Commercial.” 





i> ooo 


Illinois Commission on Establishing a State Trade-Training 
Institution 


"Ten Governor of Illinois on June 29, 1931, approved a bill (House 
bill No. 1140) creating a commission to investigate and ascertain 
the feasibility of establishing a State institution in or near the city of 
Chicago for the purpose of training citizens of the State in the various 
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skills required in this machine age, and of preparing them to fit into 
modern industry, which is highly specialized and systematized. Tec}i- 
nological unemployment would thus be reduced to a minimum. 

The act provides for a commission of nine members, three appointed 
by the governor, three members of the house of representatives to |e 
omncalr by the speaker of the house, and three members of the senate 
appointed by the lieutenant governor. All members of the commis- 
sion are to serve without remuneration, but an appropriation of $2,0()() 
is made for necessary expenses. The report of the commission is to 
be printed and submitted to the next general assembly. 

The act as approved by the governor is as follows: 


Whereas it is the generally accepted theory that one of the causes of the present 
ponent ty depression is the great mass production brought about by the machine 

e; an 
a ed large numbers of American citizens, particularly in the metropolitan 
district of the city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, have been out of employment 
for a great period of time; and 

Whereas the developments of the machine age have demonstrated the fact that 
thousands of the citizens of Illinois are unprepared to cope with the machine age: 
and 

Whereas heretofore, skilled laborers have had to learn their trades as best the 
could in the shops of private employers; and 

Whereas such persons have been entirely at the mercy of such employers, and 
no citizen has had complete opportunities to learn the skilled trades except in 
private schools or in the employment of such places as choose to employ inex- 
perienced labor and teach such inexperienced laborer the skill of its particular 
trade; and 

Whereas various private concerns have organized, in connection with their 
industries, schools to teach their employees the practical side of the various 
trades; and 

Whereas it appears that numerous professions are overcrowded; and 

Whereas it appears that the field of unskilled labor is vastly overcrowded; ani 

Whereas it further appears that all of the citizens of Illinois have not had an 
— chance in the private schools of the State to learn various skilled trades; 
an 

Whereas the great State of Illinois now supports and maintains one of the 
greatest educational institutions in the country for the purpose of training the 
citizens of the State and other citizens of the country, mentally, culturally, inte!- 
lectually, and scientifically; and 

Whereas it is also the duty of the State to train other of its citizens along thie 
lines of skilled labor and to prepare such citizens to fit into modern industry and 
its highly specialized and systematized age as it exists to-day; and 

Whereas it appears that there is a great need of a public institution to train 
the general populous [sic] of the State in various skilled labors that exist to-da\ 
in connection with modern industry; now, therefore 

Be . enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, represented in the generul 
assembly: 

Section 1. A commission shall be appointed to investigate and ascertain tlc 
feasibility of establishing a State institution in or near the great metropolitan 
city of Chicago for the purpose of training citizens of the State in the skille« 
trades and vocations as exist to-day in the various modern industries and in this 
highly synchronized and systematized machine age, in order that such citizens 
may better fit into the scheme of things and may learn from such public inst!- 
tution such trades that will improve their earning capacity and their living 
conditions; that said commission consist of nine persons to be appointed in the 
following manner: 

The speaker of the house of representatives to appoint three members of tlh 
house of representatives, the lieutenant governor to appoint three members 0! 
the senate, the Governor of the State of Illinois to appoint three members 0! 
such commission; 

That such commission meet from time to time and work out a program i): 
harmony with the provisions of this act, reduce such suggestions as said comi- 
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mission may make, to a printed report, and submit said report to the next general 
assembly (the fifty-eighth general assembly). 

Sec. 2. The sum of $2,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated to the commission herein created for the necessary expenses of 
such commission. ‘The members of such commission shall not be paid for their 
services but said $2,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be used 
for the necessary expenses for the travel, board, and lodging of the members 
of such commission. 





Municipal Instruction for Unemployed Skilled Workers in 
Rotterdam, Netherlands 


HE extent and duration of serious unemployment have induced 
the burgomaster and aldermen of Rotterdam to look for measures 
to prevent the loss of professional knowledge by unemployed or 
irregularly employed skilled workers.' To attain this a committee 
was appointed to investigate the matter and report. Inasmuch as 
unemployment at Rotterdam is most severe in the building and metal 
trades, the investigation was restricted to these trades. The com- 
mittee recommended the installation of day courses. After due 
authorization by the burgomaster and aldermen, such courses were 
immediately established for carpenters, mechanical woodworkers, 
cabinetmakers, plumbers, bench workers, electricians, and copper- 
smiths. At these courses, which commenced on April 13, 15 hours 
of instruction are given weekly. On May 4 another course was 
started in autogenous and electric welding, occupying 6 hours weekly. 
In the period May 13 to May 29 (later data are not available) 
495 unemployed applied for admission, of whom 413 were admitted 
after careful selection. Roughly 27 per cent of this total did not 
join when they were given an appointment, so that courses began 
with 296 members. During the period of.the course, 128 persons left 
the courses for various reasons, such as reemployment, etc. Most of 
the instruction given is theoretical, but in a few instances practical 
tuition is given. 





1 Report of C. H. Foster, American Consul at Rotterdam, dated July 18, 1931. 
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Arkansas Pension Law for Indigent Blind Citizens 


HE State of Arkansas enacted a law (Act No. 158) at the 1931 
legislative session, providing for the payment of a pension to the 
indigent blind citizens of the State. 

To provide funds, a license tax of $10 per year has been imposed 
upon every person engaged in the business of operating billiard or 
pool tables for profit, within the State. All revenues received under 
the provisions of the act must be credited to the “Indigent blind 
fund”’ and be used exclusively for the purpose of paying pensions to 
the blind. 

To be eligible for the pension the applicant must have reached the 
age of 21 and have been a citizen for five years. Applications for 
such a pension must be made before the chancery court or the judge 
of such court for the district in which the applicant resides. Claims 
for a pension must be filed not less than six months after the passage 
of the act (approved, March 20, 1931) and at that time the fund shal! 
be distributed among the number of persons who have so applied. 

The amount of pension is limited to $25 per month per person. 

The State Confederate pension board is to administer the fund. 

For the purpose of making the act effective an appropriation of 
$20,000 is made out of the ‘‘ Indigent blind fund” for the paying of 
pensions for the fiscal period ending June 30, 1932, and the like sum 
for the period ending June 30, 1933. 


Dooce 





Utilizing Blind Workers in Indiana 


Die the 12 months ending September 30, 1930, the indus- 
trial departments of the Indiana State Board of Industrial Aid 
for the Blind gave 116 persons (76 women and 40 men) instruction 
and employment, according to the annual report of the board for that 
year. In addition to these apprentices and employees, many persons 
were assisted in other ways, for example, by the purchase of broom, 
rug, or basket supplies. An excellent spirit of cooperation among the 
employees and those having charge of the work is reported. The 
ge depression affected to some extent the board’s industries. 

he output of the shops had to be restricted and such reduction 
Monel the operating costs. Despite this curtailment, however, 
the institution did a fair amount of business. In the year under 
review 198,792 brooms were manufactured. This number was a little 
below normal and resulted from reducing the daily working hours 
from 9 to 8. The average hourly wage paid to the employees was 
$0.3036. 

The garment department operated full time, but the number of 
employees had to be reduced. As a consequence the output was 
somewhat below normal. The number of garments made was 13,33! 
and it is stated that the high-grade workmanship on them facilitated 
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their sale, with the result that many purchasing them for the first 
time have become regular buyers of these products of the institution. 

The needle-craft department’s sales were greater than in any 
preceding year. This accomplishment was largely the outcome of 
the work of the cooperation for blind committee of the Indiana 
Federation of Clubs. This committee’s members and the club women 
throughout Indiana are reported as having been indefatigable in their 
efforts to assist this department. The blind women who work in 
their homes do all kinds of needlework, especially the hemming of 
towels, 36,579 being hemmed during the year covered in the report. 
Sales of goods totaled $8,996.51. 

The total sales of goods from all industries for the year ending 
September 30, 1930, aggregated $102,618.01 and the wages paid to 
the blind employees amounted to $29,563.08. 

The field agents or home teachers have been very active. Every 
day requests are received to assist the blind in their homes and the 
greater part of the time of these teachers is given to such requests. 

These demands on home teachers vary in accordance with the need of the 
individual. They may be for instruction, placement work, aid in building up a 
home industry, social adjustment, etc. hadiresiion is given in needlework, 
reading and writing and other industrial work. The agents have been successful 
in establishing many in home industries, such as broom making, chair caning, 
stand keeping, sales work, rug weaving, etc. At the present time there are 68 
engaged in rug weaving. Many of these persons are successful, the degree of 
success depending largely on the location of the weaver. The board has been 
materially aided in this work through the cooperation of the rehabilitation divi- 
sion of the State, this department having provided looms and instructional 
material for training of applicants. The home teachers cover the entire State 
and have visited most of the blind in their homes. During the year, 1,803 visits 


were made. Of this number, 1,221 were for the purpose of investigation, 550 for 
instruction, and 32 were social calls. 


In accordance with the statutes, the register of the blind was 
maintained, 2,264 names being listed with detailed information 
regarding each person. Of the total number registered, 1,310 were 
men and 954 women. In 1,043 of these cases blindness was unpre- 
ventable; in 820 cases, preventable; and in 401 cases, undetermined. 

The trust fund designated “the Home for Blind Women’s Fund” 
was substantially increased during the year by gifts amounting to 
$5,030. 





Canadian National Institute for the Blind 


) BE vomits the difficulties resulting from the business depression the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind not only maintained 
its usual services during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1931, but in 
some instances expanded them and added new lines.' The sales of 
the products of the institute’s industries and home workers compare 
favorably with the high accomplishment of the preceding year. 
Notwithstanding the lower average prices of the articles made, the 
subsidies on these industries show fair comparison with 1929-30. 
While in some cases the subsidies were reduced, the cash benefits to 
the blind have been continued or increased. The institute has been 
energetically going forward with registration, the prevention of 





! Labor Gazette, Ottawa, July, 1931, p. 763. 
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blindness, the conservation of vision, field. work, home teaching, 
salesroom activities, workshop employment, placement, and help/{,j| 
general services. 

The report of the assistant general secretary of the institute 
stressed the importance of the recent passage by the Legislature of 
Ontario of the blind workmen’s compensation act, which socia| 
workers are said to regard as “one of the most progressive pieces of 
social legislation ever passed.’”’ This law is summarized as follows in 
the May, 1931, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette: 

The blind workmen’s compensation act provides for the payment from the 
consolidated revenue fund of the Province, to the workmen’s compensation board 
or the employer as the case may be, of the full cost of compensation for an acci- 
dent to a blind workman where such cost exceeds $50. Payment is made on a 
certificate of the board. The assessment on an employer to be levied by the board 
on the wages of a blind workman is to be fixed at such amount as is deemed fair, 
having regard to the provisions of the workmen’s compensation act. The Cana- 
_ dian National Institute for the Blind is given exclusive jurisdiction as to the nature 
of the work a blind workman shall do and as to his proper placement. Upon 
recommendation of the workmen’s compensation board, however, the lieutenant- 
governor in council may designate any other organization or institution to execute 
the powers and perform the duties assigned to the institute. An employer 
giving employment to a blind workman without the consent or approval of the 
institute or changing the nature of such employment when once approved, is 
deemed to have waived benefit in respect of such workman. Officers of the insti- 
tute are to have access at all times to the place of employment of a blind workman 
with the knowledge and consent of the superintendent or foreman. 


The report of the assistant general secretary of the institute also 
refers to the amendment to the Federal election act, which provides 
for a new alternative method by which blind persons may vote. 

Heretofore the ballots of blind voters have been marked by the deputy return- 
ing officer in the presence of the poll clerk and agents for the candidates; under 
the amendment they may still be so marked, but alternatively the blind voter 
may bring a friend with him to the polling station, and upon the voter and his 
friend taking the proper oaths they may go together into a voting compartment 
where the friend may mark the blind voter’s ballot. 

The measures requisite for the rehabilitation of the blind in business 
and industry are reviewed in the report of the national supervision 
of industrial placement. While the industrial depression has hindered 
rehabilitation work, methods have now been worked out which 
promise more lasting success. In the western Ontario and Quebec 
divisions, detailed aftercare is at present being carried on, full-time 
placement agents attending to every problem which comes up, and 
each opportunity being made to serve its maximum benefit. 

Another forward step in 1930-31 was the organization of the 
Merchants’ Association of the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind. The members of this association are blind men and women 
who are carrying on small businesses and who, with few exceptions, 
have been placed by the institute. In the year ending March 31, 
1931, the sum of $2,831.51 was divided among the members after 
they had received their regular retail profits. 

The placements of the blind from April 1, 1930, to March, 19:31, 
numbered 782 and the amount of earnings during that period w:s 
slightly over $51,000. In the first 3 years of this work about $200,000 
was earned by the blind as an outcome of the efforts of the place- 
ment department of the institute. It is estimated that there are 
approximately 6,800 blind persons in Canada. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in August, 1931 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
D August, 1931, with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 
1929, and 1930, number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January, 1930, to August, 
1931, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end 
of each month and the number of workers involved. The economic 
loss (in man-days) involved is computed by multiplying the number 
of workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute 
measured in working-days as normally worked by the industry or 
trade in question. 


TaBLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1930, TO AUGUST, 1931, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1930 









































. Number of workers in- 

Number of disputes volved in disputes Number of 

> man-days 

Month and year lost during 

Beginning | In effect at | Beginning | In effect at | month or 

in month end of in month end of year 
or year month or year month 
gy | EE oe a a eee a |), Pes 300, 434 |.....-....-- 37, 799, 394 
a wm |} aS 8) ee 31, 556, 947 
yy hth A aa aaa ams Se ee | 290463 |........__. 9, 975, 213 
1OGG; a kee Od cnn wn ul cudies > eS 4 | arya 2, 730, 368 
1930 
ERR a SS SS an eee 45 21 9, 240 5, 316 184, 730 
PONS Ob ih dee sas ctenknc ooo. 52 40 37, 480 6, 683 438, 570 
ee gn EE CS a ee 49 38 15, 017 5, 957 291, 127 
pi ey Os, eee ee 64 41 6, 379 5, 840 189, 828 
Re i ng 66 29 9, 329 4, 386 185, 448 
a a ae aes 59 34 14, O11 8, 311 144, 117 
8 Pe OO Ta eS eS. 78 30 14, 308 4, 815 141, 647 
pi ES Loh SRS. Cs eae. Sean 51 33 15, 902 7, 131 142, 738 
Re are 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 208, 184 
cu Se Saas Sa 47 36 10, 858 16, 007 335, 916 
i, 6—ti(‘(‘(<‘ (SERRE aN A 44 29 4, 390 7, 759 273, 608 
ES SS 26 7 4, 863 5, 144 194, 455 
1931 
SO iti kid cics blibdnengucaneews 56 20 10, 147 2, 927 181, 031 
Ut ie os de 52 34 19, 984 12, 512 228 329 
ee TR REET Gree 45 27 26, 121 28, 139 422, 545 
PS Sheesh ae ESRI. SRA SE 60 39 26, 442 22, 604 769, 720 
aN i oe i 106 49 27, 588 15, 735 402, 437 
A RS or RR aaa 81 51 18, 437 17, 071 506, 097 
be ee A RRR eee eae 74 66 52, 884 62, 527 683, 150 
2 SRS Naa ae 67 76 9, 130 29, 000 1, 304, 774 
1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
June, July, and August, 1931, and the number of workers direc tly 


involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 193) 








Number of disputes beginning | | Number of workers i involved 





























iilietteh epee in E Hg in disputes 9 in 
June July August | June July August 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers____.._.|_...._-_--}.___.-___- ye ap ewe Oe Tae Eos! a5 
REM. Ae RST yer Ee eeparse RE Rem oe ees 150 
a so erate 2 SAY Bence gOS 
) RS SET pare ee St Ane S  e 18 16 13 1, 823 2, 427 680 
Chauffeurs and teamsters___.___.___--..-- 5 4 3 985 156 13] 
2 4 RTE oA? Op 10a ae ll 15 21 1, 155 35, 925 3, 885 
ST AE Es SELES Sea INES: Se AEE 8 > ee Pe! S ees 350 |... 
PE clon dod maddmsdccssacakooeed 1 1 1 8 95 600 
SE Sa ee eae 6 1 4 2 55 145 350 
CE LE TE ETE ae Sie 1 ARRAS 2 ie 180 35 |.. 
Se 2 dk padsbsgibapecis. eet eee 1 | Ae 12 13 
EEE RT ET a SCTE ae es) See Ome ee S| re « ees Se Ole 100 
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Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives thenumber of industrial disputes beginning in August, 
1931, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, 1931, CLASSI- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
August, 1931, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING 
TRIAL GROUP AND CLASSIFIED DU 








IN AUGUST, 1931, BY INDUS- 
RATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in August, 1931 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in August, 1931 


Shirt makers, New York City.—A strike of some 500 shirt and boys’ 
blouse makers is reported to have begun on August 11 to resist a 
reduction of wages and the sending of work by the manufacturers to 
“nonunion low-paid out-of-town shops.”’ It 1s understood that this 
strike ended successfully on August 29. 

Clothing workers (men’s), Boston.—A successful strike or stoppage 
of some 2,500 men’s clothing workers for union conditions and wage 
increases is reported to have begun on August 18 and to have ended 
by September 4. 

Garbage collectors, Chicago.—Some 600 members of the Sanitary 
Teamsters’, Chauffeurs’, and Helpers’ Union stopped their work of 
collecting city refuse on August 26, demanding 5 devs’ work per week 
instead of 4. This strike was unsuccessful, but the men will work 5 
days temporarily until the refuse accumulated during the strike has 
been cleaned up. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into August, 1931 


Bituminous coal miners, West Virginia.—The strike of July 6 in 
the Kanawha district involving about 1,500 men is reported to have 
ended about August 17. Some of the places were filled by outside 
workers, but most of the men, it was said, would get work. 

Textile workers, silk, Connecticut.—The 500 operatives of the Edward 
Bloom Co. (Inc.), at Putnam, who struck on July 13, demanding a 
working week of 48 instead of 55 hours, voted on September 15 to 
return to work under the conditions that formerly prevailed. It is 
understood that the plant has resumed operations. 


[863] 
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Silk workers, New Jersey—tThe strikes of July 22 and July 27 
involving some 8,000 textile workers still continue, but give promise 
of an early amicable settlement. On September 15 it was estimated 
that approximately 4,000 workers had returned to their plants with 
satisfactory readjustment of the wage schedules on the basis of a com- 
promise, with recognition of the union and a 44-hour week. These 
settlements, it is understood, apply to the workers affiliated with 
the Associated Silk Workers and the United Textile Workers. 

Clothing workers, New York City—No report has been received of 
the final ending of the strike or stoppage of some 30,000 men’s cloth- 
ing workers which began on July 29, but it is understood that follow- 
ing additional settlements with other independent proprietors the 
strike was practically over by August 21. 

Clothing workers, New Jersey.—No report has been received of the 
ending of the strike of about 2,000 workers in Egg Harbor, Ham- 
monton, and Vineland, which began on July 29. As this strike was 
in some respects identified with the larger stoppage of the same date 
in New York City, its duration was probably coextensive with the 
larger one and ended by August 21. 

Hosiery workers, Philadelphia.—No report has been received that 
the strike of some 3,000 workers which began on February 16 has 
ended; but it is probable that the strike, considered as a whole, was 
practically if not entirely over by the end of August, and that it was 
successful only in part. Production in the industry has been at a low 
ebb for several months. 

Silk workers, Pennsylvania.—The strike of some 3,000 workers in 
Allentown which began as of May 1, was, it is understood, practically 
over by September 1. A press report of August 31 stated that there 
were still only 5 mills where no settlement had been made. Beyond 
recognition by a number of the mills, it is said, the strikers virtually 
gained nothing. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, 1931 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrecror or ConcriLiaTION 


Be igen Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 68 labor disputes during 
August, 1931. These disputes affected a known total of 12,849 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of thie 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, thie 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, tlic 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

On September 1, 1931, there were 57 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 19 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 76. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS AND 
DECISIONS 





Provisions for Employment of Union Members, in Collective 
Agreements 


RACTICALLY all of the collective agreements received by the 
Pireau of Labor Statistics, with the exception of the agreements 
of railroad employees, make some provision for the employment of 
union members. A large majority of the agreements stipulate that 
only members of the union shall perform the class of work specified 
in the agreement, if union members are available. The union agrees 
to make every effort to furnish competent members to perform the 
work if the employer notifies the union, 24 to 48 hours in advance, of 
the number of workers required. If the union is unable to furnish a 
sufficient number of workers the employer is usually permitted to hire 
nonunion workers. Generally such workers are given permits or 
working cards until the next meeting of the local union, at which 
time they are required to make application for membership. A few 
agreements provide that the nonunion workers shall be displaced 
when a union member is available. Many of the agreements provide 
that if a nonunion worker refuses to make application and join the 
union within a given time, or if he proves ineligible to membership 
for any reason, he shall be discharged. A few agreements provide 
that when a nonunion worker is employed he must make application 
for membership and pay the initiation fee in full before he starts to 
work; in others such worker is required to make a deposit on initia- 
tion fee when making application for membership. 

A large number of agreements require the employer to hire all 
workers through the business office of the union, and in a few of these 
agreements the employer agrees to accept any capable member sent 
to him by the union office, while in other agreements it is stipulated 
that the employer may select members from the “out-of-work ”’ list. 

Advertising for help is not permissible by the terms of a number of 
the agreements, while in others the employer may advertise for help 
if the union, after due notice, has failed to furnish him with the 
number requested, but he must advertise in the name of the local 
union. One agreement provides that the employer may advertise for 
help but he must use the words “union shop.” 

Many of the agreements provide that the local union shall maintain 
an office with a telephone, and the business agent must be in charge 
of office for certain hours during the day to answer inquiries and to 
provide necessary service to the trade. Generally the agreements 
which provide for the employment of union members only also pro- 
vide that the union will do all in its power to furnish members who 
are thoroughly competent to perform the work of the trade in an 
efficient and workmanlike manner. Many of these provide that any 
work performed by members of the union, if Sook defective, must 
be made good by the members on their own time. 3 
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A very few agreements provide for a preferential union shop, i. ¢., 
one in which union men are employed in preference to nonunion me), 
One street-railway agreement provides for the open shop. Many 
railroads deal directly with the recognized unions in the making of 
agreements, but these agreements do not provide for the employ- 
ment of union members only. 

The following are a few provisions taken from about 1,000 collective 
agreements which contain provisions for the employment of union 
members: 


Bakery and confectionery workers—Only members of the union are to he 
employed and they shall be hired through the union office. If through a scarcity 
of union men others are hired, such men must deposit full initiation fee with the 
union representative within six days after employment. 

Local No. — shall have the right to substitute one workman for another belong- 
ing to the local provided such worker is capable of doing the work. The person 
substituted shall be considered as being employed by the boss and shall be paid 
out of the wages of steady employee so that he will be covered under the work- 
men’s compensation insurance act. 

The employer agrees that if he should refuse to employ three members entitled 
to get employment sent him in consecutive order he shall have no right to ask 
another worker for a period of two months. 


If no members of Local No. — are available the union shall have the right to 
bring workmen from another city and the employer shall pay expenses of bringing 
such help. 


Journeyman barbers.—Employer agrees to hire none but members of union in 
good standing. Said union men must be hired through the office of the union, 
and must present a working card issued by the union before being engaged to 
work in any shop. 

Master barbers to employ only members of Local No. — or men signifying a 
willingness to become members by a payment of at least one-half of the admission 
fees. If a man is hired other than through the union the employer must notify 
the union at once. 

Brewery workers (soft drink and yeast makers).—Only such workingmen shal! be 
employed by the firm who are good standing members of Local No. —, and who 
are provided with working cards supplied by the union. Should the union be 
unable to furnish help during the busy season (April to October) extra help may 
be employed as long as such employment does not cause any lay-off to union 
men. Such men must have permit card from the union and must be paid the 
union scale. 

Brickmakers.—All employees shall be members of Brickmakers District Council 
No. —. The council agrees that it will at all times furnish a sufficient number 
of capable men. Failure of the union to furnish men within two days the manu- 
facturer may employ men who are not members and may pledge such men 30) 
days’ work. Such nonunion men must ~~ same dues and be subject to the 
same check-off as the union men. After 30 days they must be admitted to the 
union if they wish to join. 

Broom makers.—An employer wanting a man must notify the shop steward. 

Bookkeepers, stenographers, and accountants.—The employer agrees to employ 
only members of the union to perform all work among employees known as 
‘office staff,’”’ provided that new employee may work a probation period of two 
weeks. The union agrees to furnish competent members on reasonable notice, 
provided their services are available. 

Building service employees—window cleaners.—The association agrees its mem- 
bers shall employ members in good standing who carry cards issued by the union. 
If the union is unable to furnish workers when called upon to do so others may 
be temporarily hired who shall obtain working card from the business agent of 
the union. 

Asbestos workers.—Contractor agrees to have all asbestos work done by mem- 
bers in good standing of Local No. —. The local shall maintain an office and 
have agent in attendance from 8 to 9.30 a. m. and from 4.30 to 5 p. m. to answer 
inquiries and provide necessary service to the trade. 

ll work covered by this ment shall be performed by union men. In an 
emergency should the local fail to furnish the number of men required others 
may be hired who shall work under a permit from Local No. — until replaced by 
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members of said local. Men hired in emergency must have worked four years at 
the trade to receive a permit. 

Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers.—The employer agrees to give preference 
of employment to workmen affiliated with this union. The union agrees to sup- 
ply workmen to all employers who are members of the General Contractors’ 
Association. _No member shall work with a nonunion man who refuses to join 
the union and to deposit usual fee or to give order for same. 

Carpenters and joiners.—Only members of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners shall do any work involved in the use of carpenters’ tools. 
No member permitted to work on a job where other than members of the union 
with the quarterly card are employed. Violators of this provision shall be fined 
the sum of $10 for the first offense and $25 for the second offense, or suspended 
for three months. 

All members of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners working 
for other than legitimate contractors in this jurisdiction shall charge not less 
than 15 cents per hour above the scale of wages of journeymen. When a con- 
tractor calls for men through the office said men shall be supplied with a job card, 
and said contractor or foreman shall recognize same and put the men to work. 

Cement finishers.—Contractors agree to employ only members of this local 
and shall call on union headquarters when in need of help. Union members 
may work for any contractor giving them the union conditions and wages as 
stipulated in this agreement; but shall give preference to contractors who have 
signed this agreement. 

The employer is not required to hire union men from the office of the union. 
Members shall not be transferred from one job to another without the consent 
of the employer. The union agrees to furnish at all times competent members 
when requested. If the union fails to furnish sufficient number of men then others 
may be hired but must be laid off within 48 hours after the union is able to 
furnish members. 

Electrical workers.—The contractor agrees to employ only members in good 
standing of Local No. —. If the union fails to furnish the number of members 
required the employer reserves the right to employ such other men as are avail- 
able, it being agreed that wages and hours shall be as herein provided. Such 
men shall be granted a working permit by the union, maximum charge to be $1 
per day. The employer and the union are to cooperate by refusing to furnish 
members to contractors who have not signed this agreement. 

The union agrees to furnish such men as the employer may from time to time 
demand or need. The employer agrees not to sublet the installation of any work 
unless it is done by members of Local No. —; also not to loan or cause to be 
transferred members in his employ to another contractor. 

All work of any member of the union shall be made good on his own time if 
it is found defective, unless done under the direction of the employer. The local 
union will insist that its members do their duty, and does not expect any company 
to retain an incompetent member. 

Elevator constructors.—The contractor agrees to employ only members of the 
International Union of Elevator Constructors. In the event that the union 
is unable to supply sufficient mechanics to meet the requirements of the em- 
ployer he may employ mechanics or helpers who are not members of the union, 
to whom the union will issue permits; these permits to be renewed from week to 
week. These mechanics must apply for membership to the union after being 
six months on a permit. 

Operating engineers.—Union members shall be selected by the employer from 
the union supply. The union agrees to furnish sufficient number of competent 
men when required. In the event the union fails to furnish number required 
then others may be hired who will not be required to pay for permits or to join 
the union, but they shall be dismissed at the end of a day’s work when union 
members are available. 

No member of the union is permitted to work on any machine unless the entire 
crew are members of the International Union of Operating Engineers, except 
in an emergency and then only until a member can be secured. The business 
agent has charge of placing all engineers and he must be notified before any 
engineer will be permitted to go on a job. 

od carriers and building laborers—Employers must find out if men applying 
for work are members of the union, and if not the rp oe ee may of his own free 
will ba such man in Local No. — and then give him employment, thereby 
ing a dispute with Local No. —. 
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Any person or persons who may be hired by the boss and they are found {, 
be without a membership card of the aforesaid union the pay for the first 19 
hours’ work shall go as entrance fee to above stated union and $3 per day inti 
initiation fee of $50 has been paid. 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers.—Employer agrees to hire only members of |) 
union. Employing lathers shall hire on each and every job one-half America) 
and one-half Italian speaking lathers. Each job shall have one American an 
one Italian steward. 

It is agreed that should an emergency arise the contracting plasterer s},q\j 
notify the representative of the local union who shall furnish the number oj 
men required provided the men are available. No permit card man sha!! }y 
employed while members in good standing are unemployed. 

Painters, decorators, and paperhangers.—Resident dues-paying members j) 
good standing shall at all times be given preference over out-of-town or traveling 
members. learance card members or men on application permits shall be em. 
ployed only when resident members in good standing are not available. Dealers 
when called upon to furnish paperhangers shall use union men. 

Employers agree to employ none but union members, or such as are willing 
to become members, and must immediately notify the steward or business ave)! 
if putting such men at work. All members are strictly responsible for their 
workmanship and shall have proper tools and shall report for work on Monday 
with clean white overalls. 

Parquet-floor layers—Members of the union shall be employed on all floor 
laying and scraping. Members shall not be required to work with nonunion 
workmen in the building trades, nor to work for employers who employ non- 
union men on other work. 

Operative plasierers—Employers agree to hire none but members of Local Nv. — 
but are at liberty. to employ and discharge any members they see fit. No member 
allowed to work with a plasterer who is not a member, or who has not signed an 
order for his full initiation fee. No member of Local No. — shall work wit) 
nonunion men of any other trade. 

Advertising for plasterers is not permissable without the approval of the joint 
board. Where there is a shortage of men the union agrees to make every effort 
to furnish such skilled workers through their local. 

Plumbers and gas fitters Contractors agree to employ only members of Loc: 
No. — to do their work within this territory as long as the local is able to supp\) 
reliable, competent and otherwise satisfactory plumbers. Employers will giv 
due notice to local of the number of plumbers required and the local shall supp) 
sufficient number of competent mechanics at all times. 

Employers may hire members direct. _No member shall be compelled to work 
on any building with nonunion men of his trade. No member shall leave |) 
work because nonunion men in some line of work other than building construction 
are employed on the building or the job. 

Sheet-metal workers.—If after 48 hours’ notice Local No. — is unable to furnis! 
sufficient number of competent journeymen to meet the requirements of thc 
employer, additional journeymen may be secured from other sources, all of whom 
shall be eligible to and make application for membership in Local No. — and 
become members and parties to this agreement. 

Sign writers—Employer agrees to employ only members in good standing o/ 
Local No. —. The firm shall not use newspaper advertising for additional }ie|p 
until a request for such help has been made to the local. 

Slate, tile and composition roofers—The employer agrees to employ only mem)!ers 
in good standing of Local No. —. In the event the union is unable to supply 
employer with roofers he shall have the right to hire others who shall obtain from 
the foreman without charge a working permit for the balance of the current 
week. Permit renewable weekly in advance at office of business agent by paying 
fee of $1.50 for a period of not exceeding three months. If the holder of the 
permit joins the union the permit fees shall apply on his initiation fee. 

No contractor shall hire a mechanic or apprentice to apply roofing materia! 
who does not have a working card or permit from Local No. —. No member 0! 
this local shall work for other than a bona fide roofing contractor. 

Steamfitters.—Employers agree to employ only members of Local No. — as long 
as the local is able to supply reliable, competent, and otherwise satisfactory 
steamfitters. If the local is unable after 48 hours’ notice to supply such men tle 
employer for the time being shall be at liberty to employ men necessary to conti 


the work. 
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Structural and ornamental iron workers.—The union upon demand is to furnish 
the employer with a sufficient number of competent men. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments as to transportation shali be made in advance with the business agent. 
Any member who fails to go to work shall be fined the amount of transportation 
plus $10 which is to be collected by the union and the amount for transportation 
to be returned to the employer. 

Cigarmakers.—No member shall be allowed to work in a shop with nonunion 
men or women. 

Retail clerks.—Members of the union only shall be employed in stores owned 
and controlled by the party of the first part. A temporary working card shall be 
issued to all new members for a period of four weeks without cost, after which time 
such employees must become members of the union. All extra sales people shall 
carry a special working card issued by the union for which they shall pay 50 cents 
per month to the union treasury. 

Employer will employ only members of the union or those who if eligible will 
join the union within 30 days of employment. Extra help who are employed four 
consecutive Saturdays shall also become members. 

Boot and shoe workers.—All help shall be hired from the local union office. In 
case the union is unable to supply the required help within 24 hours the company 
has the right to hire others provided those hired become members of the union 
before starting work. 

Cloth hat and cap makers.—The firm agrees to employ in the operating, cutting, 
blocking, and trimming departments workers who are members in good standing 


' of the union. The firm will apply to union when in need of new help. The trial 


period will be one week after which employment shall become permanent. 
Fur workers.—The firm agrees to employ none but members in good standing 
of the union, and the union agrees to furnish such members. The firm agrees 


_ when employing a new worker to send him or her to the union to get a card made 


out to the firm entitling said worker to be employed. No worker to be employed 
without such card. 

Foremen need not be members of the union, but all those who work at the 
bench must be members. The son of an employer working as an apprentice for 
his father shall be a regularly registered apprentice of the union. 

Men’s straw hat makers.—The firm agrees to employ only members in good 
standing. In the event that the union can not furnish sufficient number of 
members the union will permit 10 per cent apprentices in order to relieve such a 
situation. 

Ladies’ garment workers.—The employer agrees to employ and retain in his 
employ none but members in good standing of the local union to perform all work 
required in the process of making a garment. The employer agrees that when- 
ever he will require additional help he will apply to the union for such help and 
the union agrees to furnish to the employer to the best of its ability out of its 
membership such workers as he may require. 

Men’s clothing workers.—The employer agrees to employ only members in good 


' standing and who shall identify themselves by showing union cards directing 


them to said employer. The employer agrees to engage all new workers through 
the office of the union. All new help after a trial period of two weeks shall be 
considered regular workers and shall be entitled to all the rights, privileges, and 


* benefits provided for in this agreement. 


Journeyman tailors.—All employees, including the foreman, shall be members in 
good standing of Local No. —. When nonunion men are employed they shall 
become members within ten days after employment. 

Neckwear cutters.—Employer ees to employ only such neckwear cutters as 
are in good standing of local and agrees to call on the union for cutters when 
needed. He shall require a working card signed by a representative of the union 
showing member in good standing. 

Neckwear makers, tackers, and boxers.—The employer agrees to employ none but 
members of the union. If union is unable to furnish members others may be 
hired and such help must join the union within eight days after employment. 
_ Cleaners, dyers, and pressers.—Exoployer agrees to employ none but members 
in good standing, except office employees who are not perforining work of the 
union, The employer agrees that if the person employed is not a member in good 
standing of the union he or she shall within two weeks of such employment become 
a member of the union or be discharged unless written permission is given by the 
union for them to continue in employment. The union shall at all times to the 
utmost of its ability furnish the cular with skilled help. 
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Cloth examiners and shrinkers—Employer agrees to employ only member. 
of the union and to discharge any member at the ena of the day, or week if week|y 
worker, when notified that such worker is not in good standing. The union 
agrees to furnish members when possible. If the union fails to furnish mem|ers 
or if there is an unauthorized walkout the employers may hire those who are jot 
members of the union. 


Glove workers.—The employers a to retain in their employ only members 
of the International Glove Workers’ Union in good standing and in possession of 
a paid-up working card, and in no case shall nonunion help be employed so long 


as any competent union men are idle. 

Full-fashioned hosiery workers.—The association agrees that its members wil] 
employ as winders, leggers, footers, stampers, boxers, and apprentices to the 
foregoing occupations, none but members of the union. Ninety days shall he 
allowed to the union for the unionization of such of the foregoing workers as are 
not presently organized. 

Leather workers.—The employer agrees to hire none but members in good 
standing with the union. If the union is unable to furnish required number 
needed by the employer he has the right to hire whom he pleases, but those hired 
shall receive a permit card from the representative of the union and shall become 
a member of the union within two weeks. 

Pocketbook workers.—The association agrees to give union preference in hiring 
new help and the union agrees to furnish such workers as the employers may 
require. In the event the union is unable to furnish same within 48 hours the 
employer shall be permitted to get help from other sources. The union agrees 
to give a working card to all such help upon application to affiliate. If the worker 
does not make application after two weeks of employment the union shal! have 
the right to replace such worker with one of its members. 

Coopers.—Only members in good standing of the coopers’ union shall be em- 
ployed. The employer shall have the right to select men from the “‘ out-of-work” 
list of the union. 

Glass-bottle blowers.—When an operator is to be hired he shall be a member of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers Association. Ifthe union is not able to furnish members 
others may be hired who, at the end of six months,shall betakenintothe association. 

Glass-sign workers.—In the event that more workmen are required the firm 
shall first apply to Local No. — and if the local is unable to supply the required 
number of men then the matter may be taken up with the international office of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers Association for adjustment. If additional workers are 
granted they must become members of Local No. —. 

Gold-pen makers and grinders, and fountain-pen workers.—The company agrees 


to employ none but members in good standing of union. This includes all . 


employees in the plant of the company. The union agrees to furnish members of 
the union within five days after request. If unable to do so the company shall 
have the right to secure help otherwise, but such help will be compelled to affiliate 
with the union within one week after securing such employment. 

Hotel and restaurant employees.—The proprietor agrees to employ only members 
in good standing of Local No.—. All waitresses working on union jobs must he 
booked through the business agent, otherwise the local will not be responsible for 
their actions. 

Laundry workers.—None but members of the union to be employed during the 
life of this agreement. All members of the union employed by this firm are to be 
continued in its employ during the term of this agreement. 

Longshoremen.— Members of the union shall have preference of all work per- 
taining to rigging up and ccaling, and discharging and loading. The employer 
is not obligated to hire men by gangs, or through the union office but reserves the 
right to hire available members of the union. : 

Marine cooks and stewards.—To employ members of union in steward’s depart- 
ment on all their vessels fitting out and under operation. The union agrees to 
furnish competent and experienced members at all times. Failing to do so, the 
steward in charge, who must be a member of the union, may employ others. 
If satisfactory to the union they may become members or be replaced by union 
members when available. 

Meat cutters and butcher workmen.—No employer shall allow any employee to 
work over five days without becoming a member of Local No. —. All minority 
stockholders shall belong to the union. 

The union will furnish men who will work to the best interest of employer, 
giving honest and diligent service to patrons. Men of clean record recommended 
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by members of the Retail Meat Dealers’ Association will be accepted as members 
of Local No. — without examination, provided they have at least three years 
experience in retail market. 

Blacksmiths, drop forgers, and helpers.—The employer agrees to call on the 
union for men and the union agrees to furnish competent men in two days. 
Failure of the union to furnish men the company may hire others who if satis- 
factory will be given 15 days to join the union. 

Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders.—Only members in good standing of Local 
No. — to be employed. If the union fails to furnish sufficient capable men the 
company may employ others and the union will not discriminate against such 
employees. 

‘Machinists. —All help actually on work coming under the jurisdiction of this 
union shall be hired through the office of Local No. —, and all foremen or sub- 
foremen shall be practical mechanics. 

Metal polishers —The company agrees to employ none but members of Local 
No. — or those who carry the regular working card of this local, provided that the 
local will furnish such competent help as may be required by company within 48 
hours after notification. ailure to furnish members, others may be hired with the 
approval of local until competent union men can be obtained. 

Pattern makers.—No member of the league within the jurisdiction of this 
association shall be allowed to work with other than members of the league 
without permission of the executive council. 

Stove mounters.—Members in good standing of Local No.— shall be given 
preference of employment. All such members to be competent workmen and 
who shall have worked for three or more years at their trade. 

Motion-picture operators and stage employees.—Only members of Local No. — 
to be employed. The union agrees that its members shall obey all rules and 
directions of any authorized representative of employer, and agrees to furnish 
competent members to perform the work required by the employer. 

Paper-mill workers —Permanent employees shall maintain membership in 
good standing in their proper union and the company shall assist in bringing this 
condition about. When available, union men shall be hired, and new employees 
not union men shall become so within 15 days from the date they start to work. 

Bookbinders.—Employers agree to hire none but members in good standing of 
Bookbinders’ Local No. — in their binderies and stock rooms or on any machine, 
or on any work coming under the jurisdiction of the International Bookbinders’ 
Union. The union agrees to faithfully and truly discharge the obligations im- 
posed upon it by furnishing help to perform work as above mentioned, and em- 
ployers shall call on the union for such help. 

Photo-engravers.—Only members of Local No. — of Photo-Engravers’ Union 
shall be employed. Any photo-engraver financially interested in a photo-en- 
graving establishment and performing the duties of a photo-engraver in such 
place shall be an active member of this local in good standing. 

Printing pressmen.—The publisher agrees to employ only members in good 
standing of Local No. —. If the union fails after 48 hours’ notice to furnish 
competent men, the foreman may secure men and they may be retained if compe- 
tent and apply for membership in Local No. —. Senior apprentices shall be 
advanced when journeymen are needed before employing nonunion men. 

Web pressmen.—Employers obligate themselves to employ members of Local 
No. — and the union agrees to supply competent men. If union fails after due 
notice others may be employed and retained and the union agrees to admit them 
to membership if no charges exist against them. 

Stereotypers and electrotypers.—In consideration of this agreement members 
agree to at all times truly and faithfully discharge the obligations imposed upon 
them by furnishing men capable of performing the required work, but if they fail 
or neglect to supply such help the office shall secure help needed from any source 
and retain them provided they shall be eligible and shall make application for 
pemehtip. Employers may advertise for members in the name of Local 

o.—. 

Typographical workers.—The union agrees to do its utmost to furnish competent 
men at all times. If they shall fail to furnish a sufficient number then the party 
of the first part may employ any members of the International Typographical 
Union, and may advertise in the name of the local, provided they give reasonable 
time for the local to supply men. 

Curbstone cutters—None but members of this union who are American citizens 
and residents of shall be allowed to cut or set curbstone. 
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Granite cutters.—All operators of granite-working machinery shall be mem) rs 
of the Granite Cutters’ International Association. The refusal of members ;,, 
work with nonunion men shall not be considered as a violation of this agreeme)\{. 

Stonecutters—Only members of the union to be employed for pneumatic ))\J 
hand stonecutting and carving. If union fails to furnish sufficient number of 
competent men the employer shall have the right to hire such additional 1.) 
as are needed regardless of union affiliation and such men shall join and becoine 
members of the union. 

Quarry workers.—None but union men will be employed, or those who are 
willing to become such within 15 days of employment. Preference shall be give) 
to local union men. 

Street-railway employees.—All motormen and conductors now members of t|\e 
association are to remain members, and all motormen and conductors taken j){o 
train service after signing of this agreement are to become members of the assoc ia- 
tion within 60 days. 

The contracting parties hereto understand and agree that the open shop s))a\! 
prevail and it is mutually agreed that no words, deeds, acts, or omissions of a 
discriminatory nature shall be practiced or permitted in the case of any employee. 
The company agrees to meet with individuals or committees of division No. — 
for the discussion of questions of mutual interest and to give due consideration of 
all suggestions for improvement of working conditions. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs—Only members of Local No. — shall be employed, 
and the union agrees that its members will perform said work in a good and fait})- 
ful manner. In case of suspension or expulsion of a member the firm agrees to 
discharge such employee. he firm shall apply to the union for all help required 
and will not advertise unless the union fails to furnish required help. 

Firm agrees to employ if possible none but members in good standing and 
carrying the regular working card. Union members reserve the right to refuse 
to work in company with any employee who is in arrears for dues, assessments, 
or fines, or who fails to make application for membership, and pays initiation fee 
and quarterly dues in full before taking charge of wagon. 

Upholsterers.—Union men are to be employed and hired through union repre- 
sentative. If the union is unable to supply sufficient help the employer may 
advertise after giving 16 hours’ notice, but he must use words ‘‘union shop” 
in the advertisement. 

All carpet sewers employed by this firm shall be members of Local No. 
Members employed by this firm shall not be loaned or hired to another firm 
when there are other members unemployed. 

Wall-paper crafis—The employer agrees that he will employ, directly or 
indirectly, only members in good standing of the union. 
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Awards and Decisions 


Railroad Telegraphers—Illinois Central Railroad 


A ARBITRATION board in an award made August 5, 1931, de- 
nied a request of the telegraphers employed by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. for adjustments in the present rates of pay equiv- 
alent to anincrease of one and one-third hour’s pay per day for each 
position covered by the agreement. 

The telegraphers’ organization on June 11, 1929, requested that 
the rules be changed to provide a 6-day week for employees now 
required to work seven days a week, and that their rates of pay be 
adjusted in order that they would suffer no loss of earnings by tlie 
change. The organization also requested adjustments in the rates 
of pay of members who during past years were placed upon a 6-day 
schedule. As the carrier and employees failed to agree, the services 
of the United States Board of Mediation were invoked. The carrier 
and telegraphers’ organization agreed during the mediation proceed- 
ings that the 6-day week schedule for all employees should take effect 
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within 90 days after the decision of the arbitration board, regardless 
of what the decision might be. 

The employees selected as arbitrators E. J. Manion and F. F. 
Cowley. The carrier selected as arbitrators E. C. Craig and T. J. 
Quigley. The arbitrators selected by the employees and the carrier 
having failed to agree on the neutral arbitrators, the United States 
Mediation Board appointed Dr. Davis R. Dewey and Judge Hugo O. 
Hanft, as neutral arbitrators. 

The majority of the board made the following award: 


That the request of the employees for adjustments in present rates of pay 
equivalent to an increase of one and one-third hour’s pay per day for each posi- 
tion covered by the agreements be and the same hereby is denied, and that no 
increase in pay be awarded. 

The provisions of this award shall become effective with the beginning of the 
first pay-roll period following the date on which said award is filed, and shall 
continue in foree for the period of one year from the effective date thereof, and 
thereafter subject to 30 days’ written notice by or to the railroads. 


The neutral members of the board made the following statement 
as to how they arrived at their conclusion: 


In refusing an increase of wages to all employees, the neutral members of the 
board were influenced by the fact that there was a general depression in business 
which may be prolonged and that this is not an opportune time to make in- 
creases Which apply without discrimination to all employees. They also wish to 
record their opinion that if there be a return to more prosperous conditions, 
this decision should not be regarded as necessarily adverse to any future demands 
for an increase or adjustment of wages which the employees may make. 


The arbitrators selected by the employees filed a dissenting opin- 
ion, the last paragraph of which is as follows: 


We, the minority, do therefore certify, that in our opinion the majority mem- 
bers of this board of arbitration erred in arriving at its decision, in that it was 
swayed, almost entirely, by the present business depression, and that it permit- 
ted its sympathy for the carrier’s dollars to override its consideration for the 
employees’ welfare. 





Decisions of Industrial Commission of Colorado 
Coal Miners—Clayton Coal Co. 


On July 1, 1931, the Clayton Coal Co. sent the following communi- 
cation to the Industrial Commission of Colorado: 

To permit the development of the Morrison mine, driving of entries and air 
courses, to permit our full operation this coming winter, and employment of the 
largest number of men, we have made an agreement with our employees at a 


slightly reduced wage. We have and are inclosing an agreement signed by our 
employees, 15 in number. 


Shortly afterwards the commission received a protest signed by 
52 employees of the Clayton Coal Co. and various petitions signed by 
business and professional men of northern Colorado protesting against 
wage reductions of any kind. | 

The findings of the commission were as follows: 

From the evidence introduced at this hearing it appears that this petition for 
a reduction in the wage scale was circulated by George Morrison, general manager 
of the Clayton Coal Co. Many of the employees testified that Mr. Morrison told 
them he wanted them to sign this petition for a reduction to protect him so that 


he could meet the competition from the southern coal fields; that the reduction 
would be temporary and that in the fall he would pay the prevailing wage 
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of the camp. Many of the employees who signed this petition testified they 
signed it because other men had signed it; some of the employees testified they 
had not read it, others had friends sign for them because they could not read or 
write. Two witnesses testified that Mr. Morrison told them that ‘‘they knew 
what they could do” if they did not sign the petition. Mr. Morrison denied he 
had made this statement and said it was not true. However, the majority of 
the witnesses testified that Mr. Morrison did not tell them they would lose their 
jobs if they did not sign the petition, but they said they were afraid they would 
lose their jobs if they did not comply with Mr. Morrison’s request. This peti- 
tion was circulated on June 26, 1931, 10 days after the new scale was put into 
effect by the company. 

On June 16, 1931, when the new wage scale was put into effect, no notice }\ad 
been received by this commission nor had any notices been posted notifying the 
employees of said company of the intended reduction, and then 10 days after the 
reduction became effective, or on June 26, the general manager of the company 
circulated a petition for his employees to sign whereby they agreed to accept a 
reduction that had been made 10 days prior to that date. 

It is the opinion of this commission that the employer violated the industria] 
commission law of Colorado by reducing the wage of its employees on the 16th 
day of June, without giving them the 30 days’ notice as required by law and 
without giving this commission the required 30 days’ notice, and then circu- 
lating a petition on June 26, 1931, for its employees to sign, 10 days after the 
reduction had been made. 

The commission has decided in several other cases that it is coercion and 
intimidation on the part of the employer for any superintendent, foreman, or 
other officer of the company to circulate a petition requesting his employees to 
sign and accept a reduction in wages, and to do so is not fair or just to the 
employees. 


On August 22, 1931, the commission rendered the following decision: 


It is the decision of the commission that the Clayton Coal Co. violated the 
industrial commission law of this State by reducing the wages of its employees 
in the manner pursued by said company, and it is the order of the commission 
that the Clayton Coal Co. pay its employees at the same wage scale in force 
prior to June 16, 1931, for 30 days from that date. 


Coal Operators’ Request for Wage Reduction Refused 


A NuMBER of coal operators filed petitions with the Industrial 
Commission of Colorado, giving 30 days’ notice of their intention to 
reduce the wages of their employees, and also posted a 30-day notice 
for the information of their employees. 

Sixty-one of the employees of the Moffat Coal Co. and 49 employees 
of the Keystone Coal Co. filed their protest against the proposed 
reduction in wages with the commission. 

The commission consolidated these two cases and held a hearing 
at Steamboat Springs, Colo., August 20, 1931. At this hearing the 
general superintendent of the Moffat Coal Co. contended that it was 
necessary to reduce wages of the employees to meet the competition 
of the southern coal fields; that 75 per cent of the company’s coal 
was sold outside of Colorado, where it was hard to meet eastern 
competition. He further testified that under the present wage 
scale, his employees had only worked about one-fourth of the time 
during the last six months, and that it was necessary for his company 
to establish soup houses for its men; that he employed about 240 men 
and divided the work among them. The president of the Keystone 
Coal Co. gave practically the same reasons for putting a reduced 
wage scale into effect. 

One employee of the Moffat Coal Co. who had worked for the 
company for six years said that although he had worked all the time 
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that work was offered he had not made over an average of $40 a 
month for the last year; that the rent of houses in Oak Creek was from 
¢12 for a 1-room house to $25 and $30 for 4-room and 5-room houses, 
and that, with a family of five children, he found it impossible to live 
for less than $80 or $90 a month. Another employee of the same 
company said that his wages were a little higher than the average and 
that he had worked more time than the average man, but that he 
found it impossible to support a family of six children on his wages. 
In order to get along he was going into debt and was borrowing money 
from friends. An employee of the Keystone Coal Co. testified: that 
his wages averaged $100 a month and that this was four times what 
the average employee of the Keystone Coal Co. was making. This 
the president of the Keystone Coal Co. denied, and made the 
following statement: 

It would not be a cut in any case as we are not paying less than reported to 
you, sometimes more, and we believe we have a right to pay more, and when we 
do we pay it on account of certain conditions whether we are in entries or some- 


thing of that kind, and we believe we have the right to go back to the lowest 
price at any time we choose. 


The findings of the commission are as follows: 


The evidence shows that under the present wage the employees of these com- 
panies are not making a decent living; in fact, they are making less than half of a 
living wage. If it was necessary to establish soup kitchens to keep the men and 
their geustltes alive under the present wage scale, what can they do at a lower 
wage? 

While it is true that the companies have to meet competition of lower wage 
scale, started in the counties of Las Animas and Huerfano, of this State, we would 
call their attention to the fact that they have recently had a favorable decision 
on freight rates from the Interstate Commerce Commission. This ought to help 
some, and from the evidence submitted to this commission, the conditions 
existing seem little short of economic slavery, and should not be tolerated by the 
commission. 

The commission is further of the opinion that when the price of coal advances, 
which it always seems to do during the winter months, that wages should be 
restored. This is only fair to the employees. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and most certainly is entitled to a decent living wage for himself and his 
family when employed in such hazardous occupation as the mining of coal. 


The commission in its decision, rendered August 27, 1931, therefore 
refused to approve the reduction of wages proposed by the companies. 


Plumbers and Steam Fitters—Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Tue Industrial Commission of Colorado was served with 30 days’ 
notice by Jardine & Knight Plumbing & Heating Co., Frank Priess, 
and the Marden Plumbing Co., all of Colorado Springs, Colo., of a 
proposed reduction, from $9.50 to $8 per day, in the wages of plumbers 
and steam fitters in their employ. Each of the above employers also 
served notice of the proposed reduction on the secretary of the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters, 
Local No. 58. 

At a hearing held at Colorado Springs, August 27, 1931, the em- 
ployers contended that only 35 per cent of the plumbers and steam 
fitters of Colorado Springs were members of the union; that other 
men following this occupation were nonunion men. They further 
contended that under present economic conditions it was impossible 
for them to pay $9.50 a day and at the same time compete with the 
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companies employing nonunion men at a lower wage scale. The 
employees contended that $9.50 was not too large a wage, that theirs 
was a Skilled trade and that members of the union were entitled to 
that wage. During the hearing it was further disclosed that the 
Jardine & Knight Plumbing & Heating Co. had some time previously 
reduced the wages of the laborers in its employ from $5 to $4 a day, 
without giving 30 days’ notice to the commission, or 30 days’ notice 
to its employees, as provided by the industrial commission law of 
Colorado. 

On August 29, 1931, the following decision was rendered by the 
commission : 

The commission is of the opinion that the employers are making a mistake jn 
reducing the wages of their employees. At a time like this, when the whole 
Nation is in the midst of an economic and industrial panic, wages should not be 
reduced, thereby destroying the purchasing power of the wage earner. 

Therefore it is the decision and the award of this commission that the applica- 
tion of the employers for a reduction of wages of plumbers and steam fitters 
from $9.50 per day to $8 per day is not approved. 

Further, that the Jardine & Knight Plumbing & Heating Co. reinstate the 
wages of their laborers from $4 to $5 per day, from the time such reduction was 
made, and give their laborers 30 days’ notice of the intended reduction, and 
also 30 days’ notice to this commission, and that no further change be made 
in wages or working conditions until 30 days has expired, or until the award of 
the commission is issued in the event of a protest. 


Decision Modifies Contract of Bakery Workers—Denver 


Tue Industrial Commission of Colorado received notice from eight 
employers of bakery workers that after July 5, 1931, they wished to 
change certain articles in the agreement between said employers and 
Local No. 26 of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

The employers contended that the present agreement was unfair and 
should be changed in four different particulars. The union contended 
that the present agreement was fair and should not be changed; that 
it had been in force for several years and had worked well for both the 
employers and the employees. 

On July 6, 1931, the commission rendered the following decision: 

That six days or nights shall constitute a week’s work; that no wages shall 
be paid for holidays unless employees work on holidays, in which event wages 
shall be paid at one and one-half times the regular wage scale; that the holidays 
shall consist of Christmas, Fourth of July, and Labor Day; second, that all work 


performed regularly between the hours of 9 o’clock p. m. and 5 o’clock a. m. shia!! 
constitute a night’s work, at the night scale. 


Culinary Workers—Pueblo, Colo. 


On July 9, 1931, eight employers of members of the Culinary 
Workers’ Union, Fal No 43, Pueblo, notified members of the union 
and the Industrial Commission of Colorado that the contract between 
the employers and the union would be terminated 30 days after that 
date. 

As. the contract between the parties had contained a clause allowing 
either part to the contract to abrogate or terminate the contract by 
giving 30 da s’ notice, the commission in its decision rendered August 
13,1931, held t hat the employers were within their rights in terminating 


the contract after giving the notice provided for. At the same time, 
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however, it notified the employers that ‘there must be no change in 
working conditions, wages, or hours without giving 30 days’ notice of 
intention to make such change to their employees and to this com- 
mission, as provided by law.” 





Collective Agreements in France in 1930 


HERE were 72 labor agreements reported to the French Labor 

Bureau in 1930, according to an article in the Bulletin du Minis- 
tére du Travail for April-June, 1931 (pp. 145, 146). The agreements 
were divided among the different industries as follows: Agriculture, 
4; food, 16; building, 16; wood and furniture, 3; hides and skins, 3; 
polygraphic industries, 6; metal works and mechanical construction, 3; 
stone and brick industries, 4; textiles and clothing, 7; transportation 
and warehousing, 7; miscellaneous, 3. 

The information supplied to the labor office regarding the circum- 
stances under which the agreements were concluded was incomplete, 
but in 30 cases the agreements were concluded as a result of a strike. 
The intervention of a third party was necessary in 42 cases; 22 cases 
were settled by labor inspectors, 11 by justices of the peace, and 9 by 
mayors or prefects. 

Thirty-four agreements were concluded between employers’ associa- 
tions and trade-unions and nine between employers or groups of 
employers not belonging to an association and their organized workers. 
The parties signing the agreement were not reported in the remaining 
cases. The agreements are most often concluded for an indefinite 
time and provide for due notice before they are given up. In 30 
cases, however, the agreements specified the length of time they were 
to remain in effect, the specified periods ranging from six months to 
four years. 

In 14 cases the agreements specified the method of application of 
the 8-hour day and 40 established a minimum wage, while 15 dealt 
with traveling expenses; 15, overtime rates; 11, regulation of vaca- 
tions and leave; 9, family allowances; 8, notification of dismissal; 
7, hourly wage rates and production bonuses; 3, rules governing 
night work; and 2, apprenticeship. 
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Labor Turnover In American Factories, August, 1931 


Fe ypeeed turnover rates for manufacturing as a whole and for 10 
separate manufacturing industries are presented herewith. 

In working turnover rates the Bureau of Labor Statistics uses the 
weighted arithmetic mean. The indexes for manufacturing as a 
whole are compiled from reports mailed to the bureau by representa- 
tive establishments in over 75 industries, employing approximately 
1,250,000 people. In the 10 industries for which separate indexes are 
presented reports were received from representative plants employing 
approximately 25 per cent of the employees as shown for such indus- 
tries by the Census of Manufactures of 1927. In the automobile 
industry schedules were received from plants employing approximately 

25,000 people; plants reporting for boots and shoes employed about 
100 000 people; for brick, over 18,000 people; for cotton, nearly 125,000 
people; for foundry and machine shops, over 150,000 people; for 
furniture, about 40,000 people; for iron and steel, about 225,000 people; 
for men’s clothing, about 40,000 people; for sawmills, about 50,000 
people; and for slaughtering and meat packing, about ’80, 000 people. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, and 
accession rates the bureau presents the net turnover rate. Net 
turnover means the rate of replacement; it is the number of jobs that 
are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is increas- 
ing its force the net turnover rate is the same as the separation rate, 
because while more people are hired than are separated from their 
jobs, the number hired above those leaving is due to expansion and 
can not be justly charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a plant 
that is reducing its number of employees the net turnover rate is the 
same as the accession rate, for while more people are separated from 
the pay roll than hired the excess of separations Over accessions is 
due to a reduction of force and therefore can not be logically charged 
as a turnover expense. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate subdivided 
into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with accession 
rate and the net turnover rate, presented both on a monthly and an 
equivalent annual basis. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
INDUSTRIES 


A.—Monthly Rates 











































































































Separation rates 
ee > Accession Net turn- 
| rate over rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total 
| 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 1931 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
January ; 1.85 | 0.74] 2.70] 1.95 | 0.54] 6.19 5.069! 288] 3.951 2.97] 3.95 | 2.88 
February - - - | 1.60 .74 | 2.50] 1.75 62 .20| 4.72 | 2.69] 394] 282] 3.94] 2.69 
March. - |} 1.94 . 94 2. 83 1.75 . 60 .26 | 5.37 2. 95 4.15 3. 67 4.15 2. 95 
April... | 211] 1.14] 2.57] 1.96 . 53 .31 | 5.21 | 3.41 | 3.55! 3.06] 3.55 | 3.06 
May-- ...--| 201] 112] 2.468] 2.43 . 48 .& > 6.171 3.83 | 3.28 | 279] 3.28 | 279 
oe oe | 1.85 | 1.02 | 3.00] 3.84] .46 .23 | 5.31] 508] 2.92] 2.41] 2.92] 241 
July..--- ..---| 1.385] 1.10] 4.17] 332] .32 .25 | 5.84] 4.67] 2.51] 3.02] 251 | 3.02 
i" See | 1.40] 1.05] 3.99] 2.40) .36| .22| 5.75] 3.67|) 271] 260] 271] 2.60 
Septem ber - - ---- CY esses . 7, as Sf ee eC eee 2 ee {== 
{ae i ; ee Bitiesinn ~ 2 a ee | ee 2. 56 ---f 26 
November. - -.-- «| eee 5 2 2 Se + ie eames 2. 05 
December.......| .84 2. 74 ; S| eee a pe ae 2. 13 
Be wee Cane ws censcichoaa vi ate 
Average..| 1.55 |...___.| 3.00 }__.___. ae | ae gt |;seew | | a 3.08 |._.__- 
| a | 
B.— Equivalent Annual Rates 
January 21.8] 871] 31.8] 2.0! 64] 221 600| 33.9] 46.5 | 35.0] 465] 33.9 
February. -- 20.9 9.6 | 326] 228 | 8.0 2.6 | 61.5} 35.0] 51.4 | 36.8] 51.4] 34.0 
March... 228] 111] 333] 206] 7.1 3.1 | 63.2 | 34.8 | 48.8) 43.2] 48.8] 348 
April. 25.7] 13.9] 31.3] B39) 6.5 3.8) 63.5 | 41.6] 43.2 | 37.2] 43.2] 37.2 
May __.| B7] 132] 31.5] @6! 5.6 3.3! 60.8] 45.1 | 386) 328] 386) 328 
pS ae | 22.4 12. 4 36. 5 46.7) 5.6 2.8] 64.6) 61.9) 35.5 | 29.3) 35.5 29. 3 
ae | 15.9) 129) 491) 391 | 3.8 2.9] 688) 549] 205) 35.5] 20.5) 35.5 
August_ oie oe F 12.4 47.0! 2.2; 42 2.6 | 67.7 43.2 | 31.9 |) 30.6] 31.9 | 30.6 
September - ---.- 8 & Eee 38. 2 |_-- =.) 3 gt ee eg a |. 7 
October. _- _ }  aieree 33. 9 Be {3 aoe 59 F 6 oe 
November......} 11.0 |....... 33.7 |. | 2.9 ig 7 3 eee 24.9 -e . ) eee 
December _. 9.9 2s | 2.5 ee. cance. as Oe 
Average... 18.7 |__._._- Se ts.-24. Ee to 6.7 |......- ; oP}... 1 |... 

















There was a decrease in the quit, lay-off, discharge, and accession 
rates comparing August with July, 1931. Comparing the August, 
1931, rates with the August, 1930, rates, decreases were also shown for 
each class of separation rate and for the accession rate. The charts 
following show in graphic form the data presented in Table 1. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates, for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton, iron and steel, 
foundries and machine shops, furniture, sawmills, and slaughtering 
and meat packing, for the year 1930 and for the first eight months of 
the year 1931, and for brick and men’s clothing for the months of 
April to August, 1931, presented both on a monthly and on an 
equivalent annual basis, 
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INDEXES OF AVERAGE MONTHLY 
LABOR TURNOVER RATES, 1930 &1931. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES TAB 
A.—Monthly Rates 
Separation rates 
= Accession Net tur: 
rate overrate 
Industry and month Quit Discharge Lay-off Total 
1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 19380 | 1931 | 1930 | 143) 
Automobiles: 
ee Se _| 2.76 | 0.54 | 0.92 | 0.18 | 5.81 | 2.63 | 9.49 | 3.35 [13.50 | 2.92 | 9. 49 9 
February 1. 16 . 74 .38} .21)|2.31 |} 1.71 | 3.85 | 2.66 | 4.74) 41213.85) » 
March _. 1.81 | 1.09 . 56 . 39 | 2.04] 1.71 | 4.41 | 3.19 | 6.92 | 7.76 | 4.4) } 
April___- 2.21 | 1. 46 . . 44 | 1.97 | 1.86 | 4. 68 | 3.76 | 7.45 | 5.21 | 4.68 3 
. === 2. 20 | 1. 40 . 50 . 39 | 5.59 | 3.07 | 8 29 | 4.86 | 3.98 | 3.41 | 3.98 
0 Ee 1.3.41 eee 90 39 .21 | 5.90 |10. 57 | 7. 88 {11.68 | 2.34 | 2.91 | 2.34 9 
| - ee go . 24 . 33 | 9.48 | 6.89 |10. 86 | 8.21 | 2.78 | 4.12 | 2.78 4 
ae 1.23 | 1.10 38 . 30 | 7.66 | 3.48 | 9.27 | 4.88 | 3.69 | 2.88 | 3. 69 2 
September.-____....___- 4 ¢ eee ok Se _ | ee 3 Jee i | Sem 3. 83 
SE Aes = fare 9 ee 4 ae ye £@ L...« 4. 02 | 
November... .......-.-- pf eee j= SE. cnicad 4 2 eae fs 5 4.77 
SO Ses (a 5 ae 4) | > | aaa 2 | Se 3. 43 
es = 3 ee OP t...k, | eee ff a ft 5 ee 5. 22 
Boots and shoes: 
Ee _|LYIILB 78 | .37 | 1.27 | 1.88 | 4.02 | 3.48 | 5.97 | 448) 4.02 
se SSE. 1. 93 | 1.27 70 .31 | 1.37 | 1.23 | 4.00 | 2.81 | 3.09 | 5. 88 | 3.09 2 
aa 2.00 | 1. 58 65 .50 | 1.34 | 1.16 | 3.99 | 3.24 | 3.18 | 492 | 3.18 
EL ae EES 2.48 | 1.97 68 .42 | 2.13 | 1.53 | 5. 29 | 3.92 | 2.76 | 4 34 | 2. 76 | 
May._- 2. 06 | 1. 57 53 .49 | 2.47 | 2.37 | 5.06 | 4.43 | 3.19 | 4.95 | 3.19 4 
RSS Tee es 1.94 | 1.61 - 47 -40 | 1.82 | 1.85 | 423 | 3.86 | 3.78 | 5.18) 3.78) 3 
SPIRES a 2. 04 | 2.27 . 57 .53 | 1.76 | 1.40 | 4.37 | 4.20 | 4.741 7.161437) 4 
EE ene 2.19 | 2.18 ot . 44 | 2.841 1.80 | 5.76 | 4.42 | 4.08 | 415 | 408 4 
0 EE, BA Bonde ~ |) simeee 9 8  , ae). | ee 2. 99 
tate aa | ae . 2 oe . | = 3 £ aa a 2. 05 
<a ar a | ae ~ | see _ } = | 7 oe 2 > a 2. 41 
December... _.....----- @ L... fC) wae 3.88 |....-- 6.15 |...... 3. 66 |...... 3. 66 | 
Average..___________- e) ae wy Bae 2.40 |_____- ey Ee 3.49 |____- 3. 30 | 
Brick | 
ER ee. | 2 Cae . » 2 f oo  @ Ss Bee ts. .5. aoe i... 
ay 0 2 i. 3 ars . 66 ‘ 65 VR - ) eae 7. 89 7 
(Ce Se fey A = » Rute = | oon \ ) eae 6. 69 6. 67 6 
} | PL RE RS ae , ae bees _y aes. 7 3 ==  § 6 
_ A eS eae . 80 oe ee S |) 34:4 deta 7 
Cotton manufacturing: 
= SS 2. 07 | 1.00 65 .40 | 2.16 | 2.60 | 4.88 | 4.00 | 4.50 | 3.57 | 4.50 3 
RS 1. 98 | 1.00 . 60 - 34 | 1.92 | 1.87 | 4.50 | 3.21 | 3.33 | 3.91 | 3. 33 3 
reo 2.27 | 1.36 . 69 . 36 | 2.20 | 2.00 | 5.16 | 3.72 | 4.17 | 4.47 | 4.17 3 
SAS ESE 2.40 | 1.64 . 68 43 | 2.23 | 2.52 | 5.31 | 4.59 | 4.27 | 4.69 | 4.27 $ 
TET SEE RS 2. 36 | 1. 53 . 55 .37 | 2.07 | 2.30 | 4.98 | 4.20; 3.95 | 3.51 | 3.95 3 
| SEIS aR 2.06 | 1.25 . 58 -46 | 2.17 | 2.24 | 481 | 3.95] 3.25 | 2.66 | 3.25 3 
SS. 1.91 | 1.48 - 55 .40 | 3.34 | 3.07 | 5.80 | 4.95 | 2.47 | 4.62 | 2.47 4 
[REESE ‘eee 1. 58 | 1. 57 . 46 . 38 | 3.58 | 2.29 | 5.62 | 4.24 | 2.72 | 4.7 2. 7: 4 
September. ..._....--_-- i Sas rg ee _Y jee > ) See - 4% ee - 
OctobBer.......... ae Bee seis ~~ 3 ae {gs aot 4 4 Syne + » oe 3. 9B j...-..- 
November.._.....__-_-- A ¢ Tee  & Soe 5 9 Gore TSO Uxtasiece 3 3 2. 93 
December____----  . 5 ee 24 |j..- SFO Iecuwas o o0 Wea a te coce 1. 46 
pe Speer 2 5 ae gg Be RE Jf | oe GiGP benaivnd 2 ) oe 3. 47 }- 
Foundries and machine 
ops: 
OO ee are , 2. ee ~ | =~ epee gg gee ea 2. { 
a 1. 36 . 55 . 80 .22/} 2.08 |}2.10 | 4.19 | 2.87 | 4.39 | 2.96 | 419 2. 
INS cdi cron sel 1. 88 -90 | .88 . 25 | 3.24 | 2.72 | 6.00 | 3.87 | 463 | 3.38 | 4.63 3. 3 
TE a 1. 88 . 96 . 80 . 36 | 2.87 | 3.29 | 5.55 | 4.61 | 3.95 | 3.08 | 3.95) 3. 
SEE RO ae OSES 1. 87 77 .79 .25 | 4.12 | 4.91 | 6.78 | 5.93 | 3.76 | 2.44 | 3.76 2 
a eae 1.29 | .69 . 4 .25 | 4.52 | 4.44 | 6.35 | 5.38 | 3.05 | 1.95 | 3.05 1. § 
5 ai celiac 1.11 -68 | .43 .20 | 4.58 | 4.71 | 612 | 5.59 | 2.26 | 2.63 | 2.26) 2. 
SEES 1. 01 -55 1 .45 .22 | 4.08 | 3.78 | 5.541455 12.56 / 2.20 | 2.56 2. 
September._......_.__- 4 3 =e. ~ | ee 5 § ae 6. 33 [.....- « 3S 2. 45 
RRS eS _ & Ree . 9 Ses cS & Sey 5 32a 5 4} ao 2. 27 
November. .........--- Se Mitchel 4g atte fg Sacpwee tt aia: = | Sage 1. 85 
inncccnceswa |S eae = geese: SS See tee 2.05 |_____- 2. 05 | 
DP, ike ctinnioone = 9 oe eee 5 Sees Cee Eicesees yy Sa 3. 02 |-- 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Continued 
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A.—Monthly Rates—Continued 
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TABLE 2,.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Con; 


B.— Equivalent Annual Rates 
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TABLE 2.—A VERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Continued 
B.— Equivalent Annual Rates—C ontinued 




































































Separation rates 
Accession Net turn- 
rate over rate 
Industry and month Quit Discharge Lay-off Total 
1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
Furniture: 
January---- i Py 2) it Se ST; 8 1.3... oe hs oe 
a February - - - --- 5 OP bea ed = 2 eee + 2 eee See ip ee 62. 1 
Manan... +4+-%- So 4.44.-5.3. = oe —- 6.3 i......8 £63 
April sel : 21.1/11.6] 7.8] 6.2 | 53.3 | 40.3 | 82.2 | 58.1 | 40.6 | 56.7 | 40.6] 56.7 
May. .: -2¢.i36.. 14.8 |}12.4] 6.1 2.9 | 51.6 | 67.3 | 72.5 | 82.6 | 33.8 | 44.8 | 33.8 | 44.8 
June ss 17.5 }12.9 | 5.0] 5.2 | 52.7 | 58.8 | 75.2 | 76.9 | 46.5 | 59.5 | 46.5 | 59.5 
July__--- 14.2] 9.5 | 4.7] 3.5 | 53.0 | 45.1 | 71.9 | 58.1 | 50.9 | 66.1 | 59.9 | 58.1 
August__--- 13.9 | 13.3 | 4.8] 3.6 | 40.6 | 35.7 | 59.3 | 52.6 | 62.9 | 57.6 | 59.3 | F2.6 
September - 13.3 |_-- Sg eee oS ae Sy nae me b-..--- _) =e 
October- - - - * > % t yemers SS 8 riers: eg eee Se i...... 4. 9 Wrens 43.8 |- 
November. CS ee ticncoaclk Tee bibees  - 1 aoe / |, > See 30.2 
December 8.0 . Si’ t.....i ee Lt aa b Wir bad2ce 27.7 
A verage. 14.1 5.2 53.8 . 5 2 ea Th Dexase 47.9 © 
aS SS =—_—=== 
Iron and steel: 
January -_- 21.3 &.4 5.3 1.1 | 14.6 | 16.0 | 41.2 | 25.5 | 65.0 | 29.7 | 41.2 25.5 
February 24.9| 941] 4.4] 2.0] 15.0 | 13.4 | 44.3 | 24.8 | €6.4 | 29.2 | 44.3 | 24.8 
March... 22. 5 &.4 5.3 1.4 | 14.4 | 16.2 | 42.2 | 26.0 | 47.8 | 23.9 | 42.2 23.9 
April_- 27.5 | 10.8 §.1 1.8 | 16.1 | 23.1 | 48.7 | 35.7 | 47.2 | 20.6 | 47.2 20. 6 
May... 25.1 | 10.2 4.7 1.8 | 20.1 | 25.4 | 49.9 | 37.4 | 38.3 | 18.5 | 383 18. 5 
June_-_- p 22.8 | 10.5 6.0 1.3 | 27.4 | 32.3 | 56.2 | 44.1 | 31.2 | 14.6 | 31.2 14.6 
| ee a 18.1 | 11.1 2.8} 1.4 | 27.0 | 20.5 | 47.9 | 33.0 | 26.7 | 27.3 | 26.7 | 27.3 
August... - _| 18.9 | 12.1 3.1 1.2 | 24.1 | 31.4 | 46.1 | 44.7 | 22.5 | 11.1 | 22.5 11.1 
September - -. owen me Uisheed _ tS eee 2 f are 2) as 28. 2 
October. -. 13.3 Oe? as ae er as . 3{ ae 20. 5 
* November - - ..| 13.5 SS ERE 3g tee pe SS 1? /.-.-- Je ee 
q December_- 1 eae oh / RE A eae | ) ee 16.5 
A Were... .«~- eS nn i ea eer 2 oe sO eee of ee. 6.8 boc... 
Men’s clothing: 
April___.--. mm SU 2 ee eS 2) eee _ * | Saaeeee _ 3 a > > oe 39 2 
May... he, «> oe es . eS <*> 5 Se BAe Licwccs 96.5 |......] 35.4 
{ aeeene Ss = « & Soe | ae 1 3 Seene gf Rebeoe + 2 eee 25. 7 
WE sidttintank bil 3 ¢ See ey ae i Bane of fa 49.0 eee 
AM ia oo. kek a. -.4 ode Boe ES EC . 2 6 i ..... 35.9 |.-----] 34.5 
Sawmills: 
3 ee ace 44.7 | 11.4 | 13.9 5.1 | 53.2 | 94.4 }111.8 |110.9 |110.5 [117.6 [110.5 | 110.9 
x February - - - - _...| 44.2 | 15.9 | 17.9] 6.5 | 52.0 | 50 5 [114.1 | 81.9 |118.8 | 97.0 [114.1 | 81.9 
3 March. __...--- ___.| 45.8 | 20.5 117.3 |] 6.0 | 41.7 | 53.7 1104.8 | 80.2 | 93.1 | 83.2 | 98.1 |] 80.2 
be April___- Se ers 52.1 | 21.8 | 11.2 5.6 | 60.5 | 87.3 123.8 [114.7 |117.6 | 87.7 {117.6 87.7 
3 ee. _.| 41.3 | 20.4 }15.9]) 5.9 | 95.3 | 75.7 1152.5 |102.0 |118.8 | 93.8 |118.8 | 93.8 
June. .__-. ‘ _.| 85.7 118.8 | 11.7] 4.0 | 65.1 [105.9 }112.5 |123.7 | 71.2 | 78.0 | 71.2 | 78.0 
RS __....-.--} 81.511591]12.6]| 3.8 | 82.2 | 63.0 |126.3 | 82.7 | 72.6 | 53.3 | 72.6] 53.3 
pS eae __.| 85.4 | 23.9 | 10.9 | 11.2 | 71.7 | 70.7 |118.0 1105.8 | 79.0 | 68.4 | 79.0] 68.4 
September - .. aoe, ly Sen of) ieee She. bie.<s . & oe 84.3 j....-- YS Gt an 
October -- ; mt, | 3S ty ee Ne Se nS REE Be ecw ste Saver 1.45. 
Newest ss ee oY Geer a tS eer |) aa + 2S eee OS bn cia eet. ..... 
0 ie "eS a te ee Sy eee i) 2 eee Bias 53.1 ‘ 
Average._._. yoo 2 OS roe oS ee i) ae OE & eee 7 See 89.8 “oe 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing: 
a 27.3 | 15.2 110.7] 7.2 78.6 | 51.8 |116.6 | 74.2 |117.9 ]111.8 |116.6 | 74.2 
February -_._._.. 30.9 | 20.3 | 12.5 | 8.9 {100.4 | 84.5 {143.8 113.7 | 96.4 | 65.5 | 96.4 | €5.5 
J” ee eee 29.3 | 16.6 | 10.1 | 4.4 | 88.4 | 81.0 |127.8 |102.0 | 61.6 | 61.1 | 61.6] 61.1 
April... | 35 4117.3 | 9.1 5.7 | 54.4 | 61.1 | 98.9 | 84.1 103.1 | 76.8 | 98.9 | 76.8 
May -- -|33.411591] 9.3] 5.1 | 48.7 | 48.6 | 91.4 | 69.6 [106.0 | 81.4 | 91.4] €9.6 
Pts RP | 33.1 | 16.6 | 10.7] 6.3 | 55.9 | 47.5 | 99.7 | 70.4 [125.8 | 74.0 | 99.7] 70.4 
A TS CSI 24.5 116.2] 9.3} 5.8 | 62.9 | 65.8 | 96.7 | 87.8 | 81.4 | 76.0 | 81.4 | 76.0 
Rates bei ois oa 24.6 113.9] 85 | 461605 | 53.7 | 93.6 | 72.2 | 746 | 59.6 | 74.6] 59.6 
September. ___. a3igla iki eT Ree ty See ot @eee 81.5 [o..... 89. 2 |..---- 8 3 eee 
OUR ccs ads <3 <- 20.0 |_..-.- 3.6 k..... eG: ki. 83.6 |.2.-.-| 89.7 |.----- 83.6 |...-.- 
November. ..........-. 13.6 |...-.- 68 hi..:. 58.4 }...... 78.8 |....-- O8 |...<as 78.8 |..-..- 
December... .........-- ee tik, y 5 eee 65.8 |...... 92.4 |....-. oe | ae , ¥ > em 
ANGI ws cwdeces , § f eee SS eae Ss Seaerer 100.4 }....-- eee , ao 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, August, 1931 


oo Bureau of Labor Statistics has received building permit 
reports from 338 identical cities having a population of 25,00) 
or over for the months of July and August, 1931, and from 290 iden. 
tical cities for the months of August, 1930, and August, 1931. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the cost 
of the buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying 
for his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 
The States of Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, through their departments of labor, are cooperating with 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of these 


data. 


Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 338 identical cities of the United 
States by geographic divisions. 
TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATION: 


AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 338 IDENTIC \/. 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1931, BY (Fo. 


GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 





K.stimated cost 


Geographic division 


| Families provided for 


New nonresidential }iild- 
ings (estimated cost 


in new dwellings 







































































“i 
Per Per | Per 
July August, | cent | July, |August,] cent | July, | August, | cent 
1931 1931 of | 1931 | 1931 of | 1931 | 1981 | of 
change change change 
: | —_ 
New England__._.___- $3, 511, 885 $3, 852,075) +9.7 585 500) —14.5 $7, 766, 403 $4, 318, 323 14.4 
Middle Atlantic... ___- 13, 448, 655/20, 791, 420) +54.6) 2,910) 3,913) +34.4) 22, 451, 246 22, 564, 868) +0. 5 
East North Central____| 4, 935, 424) 4, 914, 889} —0.4 929 956; +2.9) 6, 144, 085/27, 660, 450)+-350.2 
West North Central. __| 1, 934, 745) 2, 332, 612) +20.6 496 605) +22.0) 2, 433, 980) 2,675,185) +4.9 
South Atlantic. ..___- 2, 822, 662) 2, 453, 080) —13.1 7 592} —15.7) 5, 514, 514] 4, 181, 403) —24.2 
South Central__._____- 2, 285, 041) 2, 189, 734; —4.2 682 628} —7.9| 6,772, 565) 3, 677, 662) —45.7 
Mountain and Pacific... 5, 107, 083) 4, 762, 688} —6.7 1, 481 1,434) —3. 2| 7, 208, 022! 4, 243, 052) —41.1 
Total_....... ....'34, 045, 495 41, 296, 498] +21.3) 7,785) 8, 628] +10. 8) 58, 200, 765,69, 320, 943) +15. 
eS repairs Total construction (estimated cost) 
| Num- 
Geographic division | ber of 
Per Per cities 
July, 1931 |August, 1931) cent of | July, 1931 | August, 1931 | cent of 
change change 
New England_.....__. $2, 763, 831| $2,024,201} —26.8 $14,042,119) $10, 194,689] —27.4 48 
Middle Atlantic______- 7, 745, 956 5, 833, 330} —24.7 43, 645, 857 49, 189, 618} +12.7, 68 
East North Central_...| 2, 907,365) 3,050,246) +4.9/ 13,986,824! 35, 625, 585) +154. 7 %3 
West North Central...| 1, 141, 559} ~—«:1, 030,657, —9.7 5, 510, 284 6, 088, 454] +9. 6 24 
South Atlantic........| 1,829,288] 2,002,349] +9.5| 10, 166, 464 8, 636, 832} —15. 0 36 
South Central. _...._.- 909, 613 933, 692 +2. 6 9, 967, 219 6, 801, O88; —31.8 33 
Mountain and Pacific_. 2, 459, 575 1, 647,025, —33.0 14, 774, 680 10, 652, 765} —27.9 36 
Witt 19, 757, 187| 16, 521,500} —16.4| 112,008,447 127,139,081) +13.4) 338 
142 [890] 
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Permits were issued during August, 1931, for building operations 
to cost $127,139,031, which is 13.4 per cent more than the cost of 
buildings for which permits were issued during July, 1931. Permits 
issued for new residential buildings during the month of August 
showed an increase in estimated cost of 21.3 per cent as compared 
with July. Those issued for new nonresidential buildings showed 
an increase of 18.9 per cent; those issued for alterations and repairs 
showed a decrease of 16.4 per cent. 

New family dwelling units provided for 8,628 families in buildings 
for which permits were issued during the month of August. This 
is 10.8 per cent more than were provided for during July. 

Increased indicated expenditures for new residential buildings 
were shown in the New England States, the Middle Atlantic States, 
and the West North Central States. Decreases were registered in 
the other four geographic divisions. 

Three geographic divisions showed increases in indicated expendi- 
tures for new nonresidential buildings. These increases ranged from 
five-tenths of 1 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States to 350.2 per 
cent in the East North Central States. The huge increase in the 
East Central States was largely due to a new post-office building 
in the city of Chicago which is to cost nearly $16,000,000. Decreases 

| buildings were shown in 
four geographic divisions. 

Projected expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs in- 
creased in three geographic divisions and decreased in four geographic 
divisions comparing August, 1931, permits with July, 1931, permits. 
The increases ranged from 2.6 per cent in the South Central States 
to 9.5 per cent in the South Atlantic States, while the decreases 
ranged from 9.7 per cent in the West North Central States to 33.0 


| per cent in the Mountain and Pacific States. 


Increases in indicated expenditures for all building construction 
occurred in the Middle Atlantic States, the East North Central 
States, and the West North Central States. Decreases in estimated 
cost of total construction occurred in the New England States, the 
South Atlantic States, the South Central States, and the Mountain 
and Pacific States. 

Table 2 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential build- 
ings, new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and for total building operations. These indexes are worked 
on the chain system with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 

The index number of total building operations for the month of 
August, 1931, stands at 47.3, which is higher than for either June or 
July, 1931, but lower than for August, 1930. The index number for new 
nonresidential buildings is higher than for any month since April, 
and is only surpassed by two months during the current year. The 
index number for new residential buildings while higher than either 
June or July, 1931, was considerably lower than for August, 1930. 
The charts on pages 146 and 147 show in graphic form the information 
contained in this table. 

Table 3 shows the value of contracts let for public buildings by 
the different agencies of the United States Government during the: 
months of July, 1931, and August, 1931, by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATE) 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCiPa) 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1930, TO AUGUST, 1931, INCLUSIVE 


{Monthly average, 1929100] 














Estimated cost of— 














Families S VERE Meth. 
| . 

Month | provided New residen-| New non- | Additions, |Total build. 
for | tial build- | residential | alterations, | ing opera. 
ings buildings | and repairs, tions 

fe 1930 eae | x 
January_...------- ALTA ESE TORY Wires Fi 34.2 | 29. 4 64.3 55.1 16.1 
February. _.--.-- ;ockatetnetainasainimeiid 43. 0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44] 
he eel li ye I aes Sree, 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 66, 4 
} "SED TRS GRP | 62. 0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 73.8 
Se ete epe a RRINY Sr oot 59. 6 48. 5 90.7 84. 5 69.3 
2 SES PEE Ss Rees Me So WET PH 5 54.4 45.1 82. 5 74.6 63.3 
RPO SETAE RRR te ae 49.9 44.1 86. 7 77.4 64.8 
FS cate EL PUR Rea A weet 48.7 43. 4 67. 2 58. 6 4.4 
=e is hates Scene 51.3 44.4 by 8 * 2 58,2 
a a ic ld eid 58.3 44.9 53. 5 58. 1 49,7 
ete on RE ae Se ae aes 52.9 42.5 54. 4 37.8 46,3 
December ------ eee RO ee | 45.0 37.6 64.3 53.5 50, 
1931 
January. --_----- _ ee 39. 1 30. 8 43.4 55. 5 38,9 
a ede wed 40. 3 30.3 43. 48.6 37.9 
| SE eee ae bebks Shik en: 53. 4 40.7 76. 58. 0 57.1 
ei A ea sitet sett n an. tlh 64. 6 48.6 73.9 65. 2 60.6 
ES Ee eee © ae ne eek ee Rae eee 51.7 39. 8 58. 5 53. 0 {8.8 
a ea RR AE A aba a 43. 4 33. 4 41.7 56. 5 | 39, 4 
tet, Ae hairs ah Mi 35. 8 27.6 53.7 57.8 | 11.7 
iieiitintg Genki cite gepeptcnntecn’ | 36. 6 33. 5 63.9 48.3 47,3 














TABLE 3.—CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING JULY AND AUGUST, 1931, BY GEO. 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 




















. 
Geographic division | July, 1931 | August, 1931 
< 
New England....._...__..._... _| $337, 228 $198, 805 
Middle Atlantic..................| 659, 826 6, 560, 324 
East North Central__........___. 569, 083 17, 417, 861 
West North Central__..........__| 254, 238 472, 100 
Bou Meee... ...........--.-. 2, 128, 246 1, 804, 819 
to” - i ees 3, 242, 303 1, 7423725 
Mountain and Pacific__--_.--.- | 1, 984, 100 265, 627 
eran iBeateied 9,175,024 | 28, 462, 261 








During August, 1931, contracts were let by the United States 
Government for building operations throughout the United States to 
cost $28,462,261. This is by far the greatest amount contracted for 
during any month of 1931, and is over three times greater than the 
July contracts. The following Federal agencies issued contracts: 
United States Capitol Architect; Office of the Quartermaster General, 
War Department; Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; 
Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, and United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Table 4 shows the value of contracts awarded by the different 
State governments for public buildings during the months of July, 
1931, and August, 1931, by geographic divisions. 
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= 4.-CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFERENT 
{TATE GOVERNMENTS DURING JULY AND AUGUST, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 

















Geographic division | July, 1931 | August, 1931 
Ea eee | $3, 598, 023 $554, 883 
Deneee Atlantic... ..c.. 25-225. 4, 542, 542 4, 596, 483 
East North Central_...........-- 167,011 865, 583 
West North Ceéntral_-__...._.--- 484, 900 467, 229 
NE 177, 661 390, 631 
| ee 1, 854, 684 65, 660 
Mountain and Pacific_........__- 341,372 176, 160 

Miso iets scenes 11, 166, 193 | 7, 116, 629 





- The amount of contracts awarded by the different State govern- 
> ments during August, 1931, for public buildings was $7,116,629. 
Whenever a contract was let by the Federal Government or by a 
State government for buildings in cities having a population of 
25,000 or over the cost of such building is included in the costs 
shown in the several tables. 

Table 5 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 290 identical cities having a 
population of 25,000 or over for August, 1930, and August, 1931, by 
geographic divisions. 

Taste 5-—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 290 IDENTICAL 


CITIES, ASSHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN AUGUST, 1930, AND AUGUST, 1931, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





New residential buildings 


a i , Panne New nonresidential build- 
= ; S (esti «d cos 
Families provided for a ee ee 


Estimated cost in new dwellings 


Geographie division 





Per | | Per | Per 
August, | August, | August, August, August, | August 
1930 1931 ° | Centof!' 1939 "| 1931 "Cent off “1930 1931 cent of 
change change change 
| 











| 
New England.......-.. $3, 384, 370 , 125, +11.8 508 485, —4, 5\$10, 012, 340'$4, 308,128 —57.0 
























































. 783 

Middle Atlantic.__..__ 25, 016, 224|20, 641,770) —17.5| 4,060, 3,880) —4.4| 17, 742, 470/22, 545,923 +27.1 
East North Central_...| 8, 741, 988) 4, 429,089; —49.3| 1, 474 859| —41.7| 15, 668, 594/26, 639, 148 +70. 0 
West North Central_._| 1,734, 127| 2, 289, 812) +32.0 507 595| +17.4| 3,356, 029) 2, 663,410, —20. 6 
South Atlantic......._- 3, 209, 840) 2, 384, 030) —25.7 656 573| —12.7| 4, 624, 915) 4, 098, 623) —14.4 
South Central......._- 3, 290, 521) 2, 068, 532} —37.1 983 581; —40.9| 7,591, 023] 3, 286, 305) —56. 7 
Mountain and Pacific _| 6, 223, 983) 4,337,416) —30.3) 1,966) 1,314) —33.2| 7, 665,036) 4, 135, 672) —46.0 
canted 51, 001, 058/30, 983, 774 —22.6 10, 154) 8, 287) —18. 4) 66, 660, 407/67, 677,209 +1.5 

a ene ae repairs | otal construction (estimated cost) 
eakeds ee Ae Num- 
Geographic division ber of 
Per Per cities 

August, 1930/August, 1931) cent of | August, 1930| August, 1931 | cent of 

change change 
New England..._...-- $2, 073,391) $2, 008, 521 —3.1| $15,470,101; $10,099,774) —34.7 45 
Middle Atlantic.._.__. 6, 671, 289, 5,795,303} —13.1| 49,429,983|  48,982,99¢' —0.9 64 
East North Central_...| 3,461, 981| 2,816,612} —18.6|  27,872,563| 33,884,849 +21.6 74 
West North Central. __ 1, 344, 485 940, 133} —30.1 6, 434, 641 5, 893, 355) —8.4 23 
South Atlantic. _.____- 1, 840, 722} 1, 919, 457 +4.3 9, 675, 477 8, 402,110} —13.2 32 
outh Central. _..._._- 1, 369, 845 839, 473} —38.7) 12, 251, 389 6, 194, 310} —49.4 24 
Mountain and Pacific.| 2,650,546) 1, 572,553} —40.7| 16,539,565, 10,045,641) —39.3 28 
PERCE 19, 412, 259, 15,892,052} —18.1| 137,673, 719 123, 503, 035] —10.3 290 
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INDEXES OF COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929 =!00. 
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In comparing permits issued in August, 1931, with those issued in 
August, 1930, in these 290 identical cities, there was a decrease of 
10.3 per cent in the estimated cost of total building operations. New 
residential buildings decreased 22.6 per cent, but new nonresidential 
buildings increased 1.5 per cent. Indicated expenditures for addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs decreased 18.1 per cent. The number 
of family dwelling units provided in new buildings decreased 18.4 
per cent, comparing August, 1931, with August, 1930. 

Indicated expenditures for new residential buildings increased in 
two geographic divisions and decreased in five. Only two of the 
seven geographic divisions showed increases for new nonresidential 





INDEXES OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929=100. 
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building. The estimated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs 
were greater in the South Atlantic States during August, 1931, than 
during August, 1930. In each of the other six geographic divisions 
there were decreases in estimated expenditures for this class of con- 
struction. The East North Central was the only geographic division 
in which there was an increase in total building expenditures comparing 
August, 1931, with August, 1930. The number of families provided 
forin new dwellings decreased in six of the seven geographic divisions. 

Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings and of total building operations, to- 
gether with the number of families provided for in new buildings in 
each of the 338 identical cities for July, 1931, and August, 1931. 

Reports were received from 48 cities in the New England States; 
68 cities in the Middle Atlantic States; 93 cities in the East North 
Central States; 24 cities in the West North Central States; 36 cities 
in the South Atlantic States; 33 cities in the South Central States; 
and 36 cities in the Mountain and Pacific States. 
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Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
during the month of August, 1931: In New Haven, Conn., for , 
dormitory at Yale University to cost $1,300,000; in Boston, M: ASS, , 
for two school buildings to cost nearly $1, 000 000: in N ewton, M: ass, 
for a City Hall and memorial to cost nearly $800, 000; in Worcester 
Mass., for an art museum to cost $500,000; in Auburn, N. Y., for 
school building to cost nearly $600,000: in Brooklyn, N. Y. for 
apartment houses to cost over $3,000,000; in the Borough of \Man- 
hattan for apartment houses to cost $3,600,000 and for three office 
buildings to cost over $7,000,000; in Philadelphia for a church to 
cost nearly $1,300,000; in Chicago for a school building to cost 
$1,500,000; in Cincinnati for factory buildings to cost over $2,000,000; 
in ‘Cleveland for an institutional building to cost nearly $1, 000 000: 
in Racine, Wis., for a hospital to cost $850,000; in W ashington for 
two office buildings to cost $1,265,000; and in San Francisco for 
school buildings to cost over $700,000. 

Contracts were let by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department during the month of August for a parcel- -post building 
in New York City to cost nearly $5,500,000; for a post office in Chicago 
to cost nearly $16,000,000; for a post office and Federal courthouse 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., to cost over $500,000; for a post office in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, to cost nearly $400,000; and for a post office and court- 
house in Little Rock, Ark., to cost $850,000. 

No reports were received from New ‘London, Conn.; Bangor and 
Lewiston, Maine; Pittsfield, Mass.; Concord, N. H.: : Kearny, N. J.: 
Nanticoke, Pa.; East Cleveland, Elyria, and Zanesville, Ohio: Des 
Moines, Towa; U niversity C ity, Mo.; ; West Palm Beach, Fla.: ; Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; - Lyne ‘hburg, Va. Huntington, W. Va. - Fort Smith, Ark.: 
Lexington, Ky.; Baton Rouge, La.; Muskogee, Okla. ; : Corpus C hristi, 
Galveston, and Laredo, Tex.: : and Riverside and Santa Barbara, Calif. 


TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1931 


BEA tlre Gea RRR Pi 


New England States 









































New residential buildings 
= = | Total constructio 
ae Beg ge including  altera- 
Families pro- mated cost) tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost 
State and city new dwellings 
Au- 
August, | July, August, 
July, 1931 1931 | 1931 gust, July, 1931 1931 July, 1931 
| 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport_...---- $126,900 | $130, 800 34 33 $33, 163 $7,477 $222, 123 
le ae a es 6, 000 30, 150 1 8 5, 275 1, 610 34, 000 
Greenwich. -_--..._- 188, 500 93, 500 ll 8 4, 450 7, 500 37, 460 
Hartford__......-- 35, 500 83, 850 7 23 332, 136 364, 194 
Meriden---_..-.---. 52, 300 17, 400 7 4 | 2, 744 2, 280 
New Britain_--_-_-- 16, 500 16, 000 3 4 174, 200 1, 200 
New Haven__-_-_-_-- | 101,550 | 1, 407, 100 15 19 } 1, 506, 325 19, 200 479, 229 
Norwalk __.....--- 104, 300 70, 000 17 14 , 020 5, 700 125, 670 | 86, 020 
Stamford___.------ 65, 800 82, 000 6 12 1, 375 14, 655 77,875 | = 117, 40 
Torrington... .__-- | 6, 000 2, 000 2 1 800 5, 435 13,130} 9, 725 
a Waterbury-..-----. | 47, 500 18, 000 12 5 75, 615 8, 550 150, 615 | 37, 450 
aine: 
Portiemé..........- 63, 810 35, 800 17 s 16, 541 4, 200 101, 099 | 
Massachusetts 
Beverly......-.--- | 107, 700 36, 800 7 6 4, 110 3, 121,695 | 51, 100 
EE Saclnxeeccee 608, 417, 800 146 71 | 1, 844, 789 | 1,376,410 | 2,913, 124 | 2, 77 71, 117 
1 Applications filed. 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1931—Continued 


New England States—Continued 


Total construction, 


including altera- 









































buildings (esti- F / 
Families pro- tions and repairs 
Estimated cost | vided for in mated cost) (estimated cost) 
State and city ete dwellings | 
4 August, | July, Au- | July. 193 August, ly. 1 August, 
§ 193] 1931 | Gust, | July, 1931) “ga; 7 | July, 1931} “gay 
4 1931 | 
.__—_—— an ~~. fp 
3 Massachusetts—Con. | | 
+ Brockteliss t.<.~-- $43, 900 6 10 $15, 025 $31, 769 $72, 815 $89, 284 
t Brookline...-.---- 82, 000 12 9 4,000 12,990 | 322,905 | 110,945 
Cambridge-------- 19, 000 4 2 939, 225 32, 360 | 1, 069, 990 81, 895 
Chelntt. ..<<cs~s<os 4, 000 4 1 100 5, 645 23, 16, 654 
Chicopee..-------- 9, 500 3 4 9, 100 1, 500 39, 250 13, 900 
EvVOtett..<.<25---- 4, 000 5 1 706, 250 79, 450 743, 550 | 87, 250 
Fall River-------- 9, 500 0 2 53, 135 228, 626 73,905 | 245,190 
Fitchburg--------- 0 3 0 1, 715 75 92, 195 | 1, 105 
Haverhill _-------- 6, 300 1 4 2, 975 39, 100 14, 440 50, 925 
Holyoke--..------- 26, 500 1 5 6, 550 2, 150 34, 800 38, 900 
Lawrences... .««+.-.- 11, 600 2 4 170, 042 95, 726 204, 273 121, 576 
i ee eee 0 2 0 7, 200 123, 855 29, 695 129, 865 
LySO. 260504 ~-- 48, 700 25 11 6, 960 3, 200 321, 305 89, 455 
MEER ip ewkwe<n 100, 400 13 23 101, 820 6, 581 196, 990 115, 631 
Medford. -.-.------- 100, 900 22 22 15, 650 9, 725 122,442 | 163,875 
New Bedford - - --- 5, 000 0 1 11, 950 7, 000 31, 125 | 20, 370 
NewWt@lli. oks+-a~- 182, 500 31 23 27, 225 92, 156 329,855 | 986, 096 
Quincey ss <i++---» 78, 200 17 15 9, 500 9, 690 120,747 | 113, 188 
Reveteics ssacae---- 5, 000 3 1 5, 450 2, 450 23, 700 12, 050 
en ep 32, 000 6 6 44, 800 43, 900 100, 815 106, 506 
Somerville... ----- 19, 000 4 6 2, 325 7,480 | 48,490 40, 670 
Springfield_..-.--- 102, 775 24 30 27, 975 70,265 | 170,234 192, 115 
i re 8, 850 2 2 3, 625 4, 690 | 14, 212 53, 263 
Waltham_--_-..---- 14, 500 9 4 4, 075 1,675 | 149, 868 20, 770 
Watertown_-_-_- -- 37, 000 4 s 56, 240 13, 175 | 91, 780 59, 715 
if a 119, 350 23 19 21, 510 651,990 | 164,515 818, 240 
New Hampshire: 
Manchester ---.---- 15, 400 9 6 3, 330 81, 550 50, 332 111, 870 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls_..._- 0 0 0 2,170 650 4, 945 2, 950 
CORR ciicns cos 79, 49, 000 17 12 8, 250 17, 185 | 95, 075 81, 010 
East Providence - -| 54, , 800 12 8 5, 585 40, 979 | 87, 925 92, 668 
Newport........-- 12, 500 33, 500 3 7 10, 200 ‘ 30, 860 40, 490 
Pawtucket. ......- | 52, 700 40, 7 6 9 18, 910 7,460 | 82, 880 65, 080 
Providence__..-.-- / 130, 000 153, 000 26 22 | 1,451, 183 63,960 | 2, 713, 366 407, 910 
Woonsocket__..._. 2, 000 14, 000 1 7 3, 810 3, 775 | 14, 490 42, 080 
POUR ciaintsnen 3, 511, 885 | 3, 852,075 85 500 | 7, 766,403 | 4,318, 323 14, 042,119 |10, 194, 689 
Per cent of change_.__ _....--- | | | ee Rh age aE 8 We 9s. es —27.4 
Middle Atlantic States 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City. __- $74, 000 $2,500; 10 1| $18,620} $19,850 | $126,698 | $65,323 
Bayonne. __..._. S" 0 0 | 0 0 158, 300 18, 390 177, 585 31, 905 
50, 000 53, 150 14 4 3, 425 4, 250 53, 425 64, 400 
110, 000 | 50, 500 26 1 17, 500 330, 700 129, 100 389, 200 
21, 500 | 20, 000 ll 9 5, 800 113, 060 39, 665 145, 880 
117, 300 65, 200 21 16 71, 350 4, 484 191, 850 74, 734 
40, 000 50, 100 5 8 15, 700 13, 725 07,015 151, 264 
44,000 30,000 8 5 | 1,435, 500 8, 000 | 1, 484, 500 , 000 
4, 500 | 14, 800 1 5 2, 050 3, 000 23, 900 19, 900 
0 0 0 0 2, 000 0 29, 950 13, 150 
17, 500 55, 625 4 12 138, 110 11,175 310, 860 150, 193 
36, 000 27, 000 13 7 99, 510 33, 935 184, 035 96, 630 
79, 500 85, 500 8 8 14, 264 4, 675 109, 382 109, 992 
74, 500 57, 400 12 11 740, 425 147, 450 | 1,066, 183 386, 197 
0 1, 500 0 1 9, 160 1, 250 20, 226 9, 432 
21, 250 34, 500 2 2 500 2, 525 60, 006 55, 275 
500 6, 500 6 1 10, 650 6, 100 60, 610 39, 123 
47, 200 24, 200 8 7 17, 487 74, 750 115, 216 140, 542 
5, 500 4, 800 1 1 4, 100 1, 650 25, 194 12, 490 
73, 500 71, 700 10 i) 4, 900 16, 437 120, 441 107, 185 
5, 750 15, 000 2 2 9, 445 2, 370 163, 294 34, 015 
0 0 0 0 1, 800 1, 23, 360 19, 675 
0 0 0 0 1, 300 9, 225 17, 725 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED J, 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1931—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 








State and city 


New residential buildings 


Estima 


| Families pro- 
| vided forin 
new dwellings 


ted cost 


New nonresidential 
buildings (esti- 
mated cost) 


' 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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Total construction 
including alters, 
tions and repair 
(estimated cost) 
























































, | Au- - 
| July, 1931 —— a gust, | July, 1931 .- -/ | July, 1931 August, 
- ; 1931 } 2 | aww 
New York: | | | | 
arene. ........ $119, 800 $134, 500 14 17 $382, 77% $23,848 | $605, 962 $248, 04 
Amsterdam ____- 12, 000 9, 500 2 2 11,030 | 36,000! 26,680 47, 000 
= | 29, 500 12, 000 2 | 4 8, 535 585, 981 | 42, 715 602, 641 
Binghamton_____- | 51, 200 62, 500 9| 15 14, 122 5,295 | 103,803 | 119,39) 
Buffalo._..........| 292,850 159, 000 102 | 51 561, 967 254,958 | 933,817 | 495,377 
ae ile IS 16, 500 22, 800 5 5 10, 330 4, 680 | 39, 025 40), 26} 
Jamestown _______- 7, 700 | 10, 000 2 3 22, 475 335, 075 | 46, 687 380, 692 
Kingston_____.__- 24, 000 | 16, 000 5 4 7, 517 12, 707 | 59, 382 36, 647 
Lockport_.._____- | 0} 9,000 0 3 7! 300 1275| 11,350] 16 cy 
Mount Vernon___. 123, 500 127, 500 11 12 44,7 66, 150 224, 020 210, 115 
Newburgh ______-. 28, 500 6, 000 5 1 42, 400 6, 800 | 74, 550 22, 950 
New Rochelle___-_- | 205, 380 252, 620 11 15 3, 955 3,600 | 269, 305 270, 450 
New York— | 
The Bronx 1__. 976, 900 | 3, 450, 350 7 780 | 1,613, 990 608, 000 | 2,957,051 } 4, 364, 3% 
Brooklyn !_.__| 2,934,700 | 4,044 400 | 631 863 | 1, 403, 630 919, 125 | 5, 251, 515 | 5, 727, 9 
Manhattan 1_. 500, 000 | 4, 620, 000 42 385 506, 300 |14, 726, 466 | 3, 353, 921 |20, 682, 234 
Queens!____.- | 3,317,050 | 4, 408, 738 7 1, 141 443, 454 996, 87 4, 151, 323 | 6, 499, 350 
Richmond!__.| 437, 980 174, 000 | 128 42 112, 555 26, 550 996, 818 339, 564 
Niagara Falls.....|  69,200/ 59,950 15 12 12, 990 5,721 | 121,147] 80.482 
Poughkeepsie ____- 44, 200 | 24, 000 6 4 250 17, 300 | 74, 750 | 45, 400 
Rochester________- 87, 250 46, 000 16 11 | 1, 787, 915 296, 110 | 1, 959, 449 394, 027 
Schenectady -____- 18, 800 24, 800 3 7 17, 250 16,950 | 103, 525 68, 200 
Syracuse__...____- 91, 400 159, 500 7 31 187, 775 16,280 | 541,015 201, 98) 
, ioe 79, 850 57, 500 11 13 3, 7 35,450 | 108, 410 171, 301 
ea ae 31, 750 48, 000 6 8 18, 530 4, 225 75, 455 62, 175 
Watertown__..____| 12, 000 10, 000 2 3 1, 335 2, 7 26, 114 46, 427 
White Plains_.....| 524, 337 258, 000 144 29 5, 800 205, 200 588, 937 486, 83) 
Jouns........- 994, 775 521, 300 187 64 90, 020 31, 474 | 1,147,825 | 599, 174 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown... ____. 1, 200 42, 200 1 6 2, 900 116, 350 | 41, 200 201, 650 
as 0 6, 400 0 3 53, 997 8, 719 | 63, 729 30, 062 
Bethlehem_,_____- 11, 000 20, 000 2 7 51, 850 7 72, 250 42, 700 
i ae 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 4, 300 
| i aE 2, 500 22, 300 1 8 6, 275 1, 800 | 11, 675 24, 300 
hl 5, 800 0 1 0 11, 675 2,785; 20, 261 4, 008 
ee 43, 800 90, 650 15 25 340, 997 48,395 | 407,642 175, 422 
Harrisburg. ____-_-_- 55, 500 30, 000 10 6 15, 350 57,096 | 140,625 96, 181 
Hazieton.......... 0} 2A, 187 0 6 7, 485 14, 097 | 14, 484 54, 155 
Johnstown ___.._-- 3, 000 8, 100 1 2 1, 950 227, 380 12, 630 253, 005 
Lancaster ____....- 24, 000 0 6 0 1, 100 6, 500 55,285 | 17, (85 
McKeesport - - ---- 27, 500 8, 450 7 2 2, 225 2, 500 39, 185 | 21, 385 
New Castle-._____- 13, 200 8, 500 2 2 2, #70 1,915 17, 120 | 11, 405 
Norristown _____-- 57, 400 0 13 0 52, 725 13, 021 117, 861 34, 761 
Philadelphia ___-_- 598, 500 609, 300 80 88 |10, 452, 500 | 1,401,735 11, 504, 555 | 2, 378, 64 
Pittsburgh__.____. 625, 300 352, 450 209 76 | 1,191, 170 227, 385 | 1,994,202 | 876, 35l 
Reading.____.___- 38, 000 72, 700 5 11 50, 11, 050 131,044 | 105, 392 
Seranton.___.____. 23, 433 39, 850 7 9 67,935 | 105,070} 195,297 | 173, 98 
Wilkes-Barre_____- 5, 800 7, 900 2 3 6, 950 40,885 | 137,906, 74, 865 
Wilkinsburg. - -._- C | 8, 500 0 1 15, 595 4,050; 22,791; 17,1% 
Williamsport... _- 600 | 0 1 0 1,703 | 104, 259 | 22,046 | 117,08 
. #508 ee 34, 500 | 32, 000 6 3 , 400 5, 105 107, 708 | 43, 130 
| ee ..|13, 448, 655 |20, 791, 420 | 2,910 | 3,913 |22, 451, 246 |22, 564, 868 (43, 645, 857 49, 189, 618 
Per cent of change_____ ee: +54. 6 |....... ‘aes SRE TIS, ¢ +0.5 precaewnnnn- +12 
East North Central States 
| 
I}linois: pa a 
Se $4, 700 $38, 390 2 5 $4, 275 $1, 283 $50, 941 $55, 411 
CS Sa 26, 800 19, 100 4 4 19, 299 86, 429 72, 479 112, WY 
Belleville_____..... 20, 800 67, 000 8 15 1, 900 1, 700 23, 600 69, 500 
/ 51, 600 14, 000 8 2 2, 305 | 51, 625 310, 055 74, 48) 


1 Applications filed. 
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East North Central States—Continued 


















































New residential buildings ‘eons 
oi eS Sol Se EE ES ET : : otal construction, 
N ee. including altera- 
| Families pro- mated one tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
| ' 
Au- 
— August, | July, ve August, - 1921 | August, 
Le July, 1931 1931 1931 — July, 1931 1931 July, 1931 1931 
| 
Illinois—Continued. | 
a Bloomington... $0 | $0 0| 0]  $1,000| $79,000 | $5,000 | $79, 000 
00 Chimehin.3.---.- | 621,150 769, 380 65 72 956, 975 |18, 468, 222 | 1, 985, 512 |19, 778, 162 
A] OO ae 35, 800 29, 400 4 4 606, 400 4, 400 646, 185 35, 785 
29) i 7, 400 | 10, 300 3 l 1, 500 1, 700 10, 500 18, 913 
e eee aL... 9,000 | 21, 000 2 5 2, 525 4, 075 17, 625 30, 075 
6 East St. Louis- --- 47,000 | 18, 400 19 14 7,779 96, 63,679 | 115, 360 
09 : TR, bitte wanes 10,720 | 24, 250 2 6 4, 500 6, 075 34, 109 53, 521 
67 Evanston. ..-.-- sind 26, 000 38, 000 2 3 | 1, 252, 750 5, 250 | 1, 327, 750 115, 750 
3» Granite City.....- 0 0 0 0 0 0 300 0 
ie Sh denna 15, 000 18, 800 ‘i; 2 13, 325 26, 450 48, 296 65, 433 
i Maywood... ------ 0 0 0 0| 165, 935 1,500 | 170, 232 5, 820 
) Moline....-..--.-- 37, 150 21, 100 . * 14, 370 2, 170 69, 841 25, 978 
Oak Park...------ 37, 000 | 14, 000 3; 1] 41,085] 151640]  84,835| 166,778 
00 eee 98, 400 70, 500 20 | 15 4, 325 17, 175 114, 815 107, 225 
" Quiney_....----- 8, 500 | 500 a 5 1, 780 2.915 | 12, 280 3, 915 
5 Rockiere@.....+..... 25, 000 20, 000 7 | 5 7, 590 5, 165 46, 645 164, 755 
) Rock Island__----- 9, 500 31, 400 3 | i] 1, 247 3, 787 25, 286 44, 748 
4 Springfield _...-- .- 65, 300 32, 5 15 7 15, 490 12, 625 112, 588 144, 719 
6) Waukegan........ 24, 000 | 37, 000 5 | 7 12, 150 2, 750 49, 300 50, 150 
0K) Indiana: 
r Anderson.....----| 12,685 | — 13, 000 f 5 2, 068 785 28, 610 25, 890 
0) ie East Chicago------ 9, 000 | 0 2 0 54, 498 0 69, 298 30, 274 
7 Eikhafi.......... sind 9, 000 | 11, 600 1 } 2 1, 335 10, 785 17, 404 33, 633 
1 Evansville. _----_-- 37, 600 46, 800 12 | 10 133, 895 25, 635 192, 619 88, 645 
Fort Wayne......-| 79, 750 78, 800 18 14 9,390 | 532,663 | 108,977 | 630,360 
7 tO, a 9, 600 28, 300 4 ll 5, 255 7, 695 30, 225 40, 320 
) Hammond_------- 0 21, 500 0 7 422, 319 4, 159 429, 019 39, O84 
“4 Indianapolis - - ---- 208, 800 187, 500 46 41 132, 531 831, 965 415, 458 | 1, 073, 903 
Kokome. .:......- 07 0 0 0 2, 297 3, 347 6, 131 9, 478 
7 Lafayette. .......- 6, 800 14, 500 2 5 5, 044 3, 500 14, 044 22, 500 
2 0 1, 500 3, 000 l 1 780 2, 000 4, 505 6, 565 
" f Michigan City __- 20, 300 12, 200 4 4 10, 275 1, 275 31, 573 13, 725 
V) Mishawaka. ---._.- 2, 100 5, 200 2 2 1, 975 70 4, 995 8, 410 
\) aa 3, 900 11, 600 5 3 900 24, 125 11, 585 42, 516 
is Richmond. .._---- 6, 000 2, 500 3 1 8, 500 400 21, 200 2, 900 
Y) South Bend_----_-_-| 8, 750 16, 500 2 3 2, 600 721, 852 34, 495 752, 407 
ig ‘Terre Haute - --_-- 3, 000 0 1 0 21, 605 1, 332 51, 355 9, 299 
5 Michigan: | 
Ann Arbor._....._- 20, 200 48, 400 3 6 26, 594 5, 210 68, 627 87, 426 
i Battle Creek ____- “ 47, 800 2, 000 7 1 8, 220 116, 930 58, 758 121, 505 
5 Bay City__.....-- 13, 000 23, 900 3 7 40, 800 3, 150 61, 415 47, 310 
i Dewoern. ........ 70, 900 63, 500 17 13 34, 978 13, 020 107, 528 79, 945 
1B Sr 700, 794 648, 650 138 133 661, 534 191, 784 | 1, 567, 187 | 1, 133, 492 
i Se 60, 685 137, 257 13 14 68, 536 84, 856 157, 866 247, 263 
if Grand Rapids__._- 30, 050 42, 000 9 14 26, 500 26, 820 73, 375 97, 490 
9 Hamtramek______- 07 0 0 0 6, 700 20, 500 11, 260 28, 300 
5 Highland Park___- &, 500 0 l 0 23, 000 1, 700 36, 425 11, 745 
5 .. , 10, 600 6, 375 2 3 13, 310 20, 350 34, 700 34, 602 
) Kalamazoo... ___- 23, 500 22, 500 5 4 1, 820 1, 352 41, 524 46, 156 
j Lansing. .......... 11, 500 3, 000 2 1 99, 125 13,365 | 119, 875 90, 290 
) Muskegon - -_____. 7, 800 1, 900 3 1 1, 417 4, 550 17, 420 8, 844 
Pontiac.._........ 0 6, 000 0 4 10, 025 8, 995 15, 290 16, 920 
g Port <a 9, 000 8, 500 2 3 750 1, 950 9, 750 10, 800 
Saginaw._......... 13, 900 41, 160 4 14 5, 183 32, 964 30, 863 89, 164 
Ohi W yandotte_._..___ 19, 800 30, 700 5 7 2, 580 2, 075 26, 680 34, 875 
0: 
t Rs...) 87, 250 20, 550 16 7 44, 399 29,845 | 158,864 | 202,970 
: Ashtabula__..____- 0 7, 000 0 4 1, 085 5, 565 7, 085 35, 865 
pe | 43, 000 5, 500 3 1 21, 160 80, 750 50, 075 92, 640 
Cincinnati elec citin 737, 750 606, 500 120 99 111,540 | 2, 305, 395 974, 105 | 3, 156, 800 
Cleveland___ eee 253, 500 250, 000 51 52 46, 200 | 1, 078, 550 605, 250 | 1, 606, 450 
C leveland Heights 78, 000 132, 000 10 19 17, 965 70, 890 98, 640 203, 890 
| Columbus________- 188, 200 118, 500 20 21 157, 550 28, 500 438, 150 168, 750 
ee ee See 58, 000 43, 000 13 | ll 26, 674 40, 743 118, 757 120, 573 
| ee 13, 450 8, 900 2 1 27, 720 18, 455 44, 180 48, 670 © 
KE 29, 000 16, 500 2 4 3, 295 69, 065 35, 920 87, 235 
I 0 0 | 0 0 750 275 9, 070 12, 450 
Raetiene tenet 11, 500 | 3, 500 3 | 1 25, 885 250 42, 605 5, 365 
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East North Central States—Continued 3 
i a ae © 
New residential buildings | | ‘ 
— | New nonresidential | Total constr - a 4 
Families pro- mated = tions and rey: “ 
Estimated cost vided for in | (estimated co t) 
State and city new dwellings & 
| Be 
August, | Jul Au- | | August | Ancusi 
| July, 1931 1031 , 1987" gust, | July, 1931 | 1381 > | July, 1931 | oar 
‘ 3 1931 * 
Ohio—Continued. | 
Mansfield___.____- $32,900 | $35, 000 7} 6| $15,285)  $2,370| $53, 261 
SER 0 0 0 | 0 | 175 | 325 | 
Massillon. __..__-- 4, 000 | 0 1 0 | 7, 825 | 100 
Middletown - , 0 | 2, 000 0 1 875 &, 700 
a 4, 900 | 4, 600 1 2 0 | 9, 965 
Norwood____.-.... 0 | 0 0 0; 9,995 | 15,600 
Portsmouth__-.___- 0 0 0 0 | 5, 515 | 3, 138 
Springfield. ___.__- 7, 500 7, 600 2 4 | 1, 500 10, 695 | 
Steubenville -__-_- 35, 400 11, 000 s 3 650 | 600 | 
.. ae 28, 900 25, 800 7 5 74, 608 | 13, 590 137, 898 
_, .. aaa 4, 450 | 2,175 1 1 21, 435 32, 285 
Youngstown. ..._- | 40,000) 18,.850| Il 7| 11,720 12,790 | 144,968 
Wisconsin: | 
Appleton.........- 36, 700 28, 7 8 | 8 | 3, 575 208, 575 
Eau Claire... _..- 10,900 | 31, 500 3 | 8 | 6, 900 | 6, 100 
Fond du Lac.-_.__.- 23, 700 13, 100 3 | 4 | 900 | 7 
Green Bay-_-_--_.-- 39, 000 15, 300 9 | 5 | 45, 600 | 7, 775 | 
Kenosha.......... | “@400| 44, 700 1/ 5] 1,500! 200,985 | 
Madison___..--.-- | 55,400 | 64, 800 11| 13] 132,735 11, $45 
Milwaukee_.......| 435,200 | 381, 100 74} 108| 311,575 | 254,114 | 1,087, 005 
"(Sa 12, 280 37, 252 5 | ll 3, 700 1, 920 | 
BIA, bod one ia $6, $00 66, 200 8 | 8 | 5,625 | 992, 385 | 
Sheboygan.-_-.._-_-- 26, 500 30, 800 5 7 8, 170 341, 030 | 
Superior. _......__| 14, 000 | 0 4 0) 1, 225 | 995 | 
West Allis. ____._. | 53,140] 48,600) 14/ 11] 3,880 | 40,830 | 
NE Ee 4, 935, 424 | 4, 914, 889 929 | aed | 6, 144, 035 |27, 660, 450 113, 986, 824 < 
Per cent of change_.___/_....__.___ "yy Sees 5 ED Biksecvn wee | +350. 2 | |J--o----2--- 
| | j 
West North Central States 
Iowa: 
Burlington______-_- $6, 075 $7, 000 2 $1, 100 $32, 800 
Cedar Rapids----- 64, 400 | 53, 500 18 19 108, 435 386, 736 212, 797 
Council Bluffs ___- 5, 000 | 8, 000 2 3 28, 000 2, 350 
Davenport___.____ 54, 105 | 34, 875 14 8 35, 856 5, 205 129, 391 
Dubuque. _______- 17, 400 15, 650 6 5 5, 667 33, 665 
Ottumwa____.___- 38, 250 12, 500 8 6 28, 500 0 | 
Sioux City___.___- 83, 300 59, 800 32 21 29, 700 140, 575 116, 425 
Waterloc__.....__- 30, 900 191, 350 13 12 8, 540 16, 335 
Kansas: 
Hutchinson____-__- 7, 500 8, 400 3 5 40, 995 3, 650 
Kansas City .____- 55,550| 24750) 19] 13| 6,470| 22.550 
| aa 36, 950 60, 500 7 x 5, 280 102, 300 
ae 72, 750 83, 275 15 29 170, 945 427, 347 255, 70 
Minnesota: 
SE 47, 200 46, 800 ll 8 11, 815 6, 950 98, 
Minneapolis - -___- 392, 025 438, 640 86 115 539, 265 295, 545 | 1, 108, 510 
_¢ ae wil 106, 140 231, 060 22 45 224, 659 47, 100 438, 
Missouri: 
Ea 5, 000 0 8 0 7, 050 108, 600 
Kansas City___-__- 100, 000 131, 000 32 41 60, 700 258, 000 307, 200 
Be. cece. .....- 3, 750 8, 500 2 4 3, 675 2, 930 
ee eee 485, 600 552, 700 120 157 414, 850 173, 950 | 1, 245, 649 
Springfield_______- 9, 400 17, 300 5 s 51, 895 46, 090 
Nebraska: 
ES 56, 500 53, 825 11 14 195, 575 478, 132 258, 285 
iad SS 155, 500 172, 950 31 48 362, 733 60, 540 599, 403 
North Dakota: 
i oes Sal 38, 700 42, 800 9 10 1,775 11, 775 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls_....._- 62, 750 77, 437 20 25 95, 500 12, 060 172, 875 
ne 1, 934, 745 | 2, 332, 612 496 605 | 2, 433, 980 | 2,675, 185 | 5, 510, 284 
Per cent of change. --./........... yf ee WO A casaecadd PGS Ensnaives 
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TasLeE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
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South Atlantic States 





















































New residential buildings . 
Sa eee : : Total construction, 
N bail eggs including altera- 
Families pro- mated a tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
| Au- 
August, | July, August August, 
| July, 1931 4 gust, | July, 1931 * | July, 1931 
| 1931 1931 | "931 1931 1931 
Delaware: 
Wilmington_------ $58, 500 $60, 000 7 12 | $530, 576 $4, 623 $616,310 | $107, 731 
District of Columbia: 
Washington_-.---- 1, 570, 375 | 1, 395, 700 363 293 550, 440 | 3,027,958 | 2, 574,715 | 5, 086, 581 
Florida: 
Jacksonville_._-.--- 27, 350 35, 850 13 13 135, 275 10, 235 206, 430 101, 695 
jh ERS 64, 450 28, 750 12 15 55, 328 28, 440 169, 192 110, 824 
Ce cities 1, 500 3, 650 5 5 350 725 15, 360 18, 390 
St. Petersburg - - -- 20, 800 11, 900 9 5 3, 400 6, 100 30, 600 43, 000 
TR a ttec odes 4, 600 4, 500 4 3 50, 205 34, 660 115, 644 63, 533 
Georgia: 
Atlanta. ssbateacniaspaidhing 68, 750 104, 050 22 40 278, 775 162, 468 437, 467 347, 402 
RU eens on 24, 987 18, 450 9 9 4, 378 46, 204 37, 603 78, 019 
Columbus- -.-----! 9, 250 1, 900 | 7 2 5, 900 23, 775 30, 030 
Mae... ..--- 10, 100 650 7 3 6, 275 30, 250 22, 275 40, 225 
Savannab_-...----- 29, 300 25, 300 8 27 275 1, 220 68, 283 50, 256 
Maryland: 
Baltimore___-.---- 260, 000 177, 000 45 36 | 3, 278, 400 98, 600 | 4, 157, 600 742, 880 
Cumberland - --- 15, 600 3, 900 6 1 43, 485 150 62, 865 11, 600 
Hagerstown_-_-.-_-_-- 11, 500 1, 900 3 1 1, 875 2, 145 20, 145 q 
North Carolina: 
RE Feo <i 1, 500 2, 300 2 2 6, 345 385 17, 915 44,710 
Chasasaee........ 55, 450 108, 300 16 16 13, 220 19, 090 80, 510 141, 467 
Dull: cho tcceok 20, 500 24, 100 5 7 22, 200 2, 450 63, 325 37, 675 
Greensboro - - ..--- 15, 000 13, 500 3 2 362 6, 940 24, 565 38, 206 
High Point. .-_--. 33, 350 46, 900 10 1l 40, 7 27, 390 90, 450 76, 190 
Raieile...os<s.-.. 20, 740 12, 000 5 1 39, 770 46, 955 A, 635 113, 725 
Wilmington__.. -- 11, 500 80, 500 4 5 15, 500 36, 600 37, 200 150, 700 
Winston-Salem - -. 16, 650 5, 950 5 4 60, 745 5, 400 97, 500 22, 860 
South Carolina: 
Charleston... ~a 4, 900 17, 000 3 5 57, 350 0 93, 025 37, 160 
Columbia.........| 33, 680 36, 100 il 15 970 7, 350 61, 612 58, 377 
- Greenville... ...... 54, 300 | 34, 000 11 6 3, 600 700 62, 035 36, 805 
/irginia: 
Newport News. -- 6, 800 9, 000 3 3 9, 755 1, 533 30, 090 25, 450 
sR 166, 500 89, 550 41 22 21, 630 47, 370 228, 582 162, 368 
Petersburg ..___..- 8, 280 , 000 2 2 7, 350 300 18, 130 6, 500 
Portsmouth____-__. 10, 100 18, 250 3 5 1,115 775 21, 435 27, 784 
Richmond. _-_.-__- 62, 050 19, 000 20 4 117, 075 341, 671 292, 421 460, 847 
Roanoke_....__-.. 32, 750 16, 500 5 4 6, 360 115, 046 41, 775 151, 511 
West Virginia: 
Charleston_.... ..- 7, 000 21, 000 2 & 129, 500 2, 700 155, 139 44, 075 
Clarksburg. .-.... 20, 800 0 13 0 190 800 22, 390 26, 425 
Parkersburg - - ._-- 4, 250 6, 500 2 2 1, 140 7,710 11, 727 26, 417 
Wheeling ........- 59, 500 15, 130 16 3 20, 600 50, 560 93, 739 95, 104 
0 0 ee 2, 822, 662 | 2, 453, 080 702 592 | 5, 514, 514 | 4, 181, 403 |10, 166, 464 | 8, 636, 832 
Per cent of change-.-._|........... S6E, B cso ous af a eee WET ccaccekacs —15.0 
South Central States 
Alabama: 
Birmingham. ____- | $34, 060 $10, 110 12 6 $64, 450 832 | $144, 080 $84, 377 
Mobile............| 50, 700 8, 250 9 6 11, 400 52, 817 92, 008 79, 479 
aa Seay lead | 69, 400 40, 100 30 14 3, 060 5, 92, 859 4 
Little Rock....._. 105, 500 16, 360 7 7 60, 376 852, 115 180, 757 887, 254 
Kentucky: 
pS 0 0 0 0 1, 300 1, 750 6, 550 2, 900 
Covington... ..... 17, 500 9, 900 4 3 14, 765 7,775 | 117,575 25, 390 
Louisville_......_- 800 54, 500 16 9 | 1,723,115 36, 825 | 1, 844, 665 158, 800 
Newport......._. B 0 0 0 0 400 7, 200 2, 150 7, 700 
Paducah........_. 10, 250 0 3 0 6, 200 750 16, 450 750 
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TaBLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUF p ry 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1931—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 








New residential buildings 








New nonresidential 
































| Total construction 



































1.38 aaa including alters’ 
1 buildings (esti- > ra 
Estimated cost phy re ys ~ mated cost) ~~ RO . "h. 
State and city new dwellings | 
scoala 1931 ses | Sey jo 1931 Yo teen 1931” 
Louisiana: | 
Monroe. .......--- $2, 515 $8, 700 7 3 $3,730 | $2,445 | $15,786 | $21, 54; 
New Orleans__--_- 88,542; 143,853 | 39 43 92,435 | 295, 856 249,499 | 585, R42 
Shreveport..-_---_- 18, 100 20, 102 14 | 12 18, 697 | 39, 086 60, 456 | 85, 647 
Oklahoma: | 
a 10, 700 2, 925 5} 2 200 4, 005 15, 150 R 355 
oe City... 303, 500 443, 200 51 | 47 | 1,398,615 | 580,750 | 1, 732,240 | 1, 041, 62: 
a 0 0 | 0 0 | 150 0 150 
7" =e 49, 200 40, 700 17 | 9| 392,785 400, 582 512, 499 458, 138 
ennessee: 
Chattanooga. __._- 31, 900 7, 900 14 12) 59,846 12,200} 116,108! 87.77 
Johnson City---__- 3, 500 4, 450 1 3 | 1, 500 | 100 5, 800 5, 450 
Knoxville. _....._- 16, 200 20, 880 6 5 90, 324 | 40, 986 112, 374 67, 902 
peepee. ........ 31, 330 36, 400 14 | 18 41,730 | 215,930 174, 070 342, 780 
7 Nashville......... 109, 900 126, 100 43 | 45 | 74, 900 | 32, 120 209, 267 233, 829 
exas: 
Amesiioe.........- 63, 700 24, 950 20 8 61,202 328, 460 131,656 | 363, 3% 
(aay 98, 373 109, 617 | 53 | 42 94, 058 | 17, 186 218,685 | 189, 848 
Beaumont - -_--_-_- 12, 500 | 1 s 40, 130 | 1, 355 | 71, 347 | 38, 552 
en a 132, 159 178, 175 63 | 80 47, 357 | 16,219 | 267,718 7 ) 
I cats xmas a 47, 880 56, 732 16 | 19 10, 270 | 4, 965 | 69, 300 80, 110 
Fort Worth. _-___- 117, 100 59, 250 40 | 30 | 1, 248, 896 300, 075 | 1, 413, 962 399, 788 
a 588, 375 594, 550 116 | . 143 728, 831 142, 450 | 1,337,526 | 763, 970 
Port Arthur_______ 4, 600 0 4;|  O| 255,8890| 3,145] °272055| 13.539 
San Angelo--_-_-_- - 30, 200 3, 435 4 | 3 119, 500 6, 025 150, 525 | 15, 265 
San Antonio_--__. 149, 824 102, 678 66 45 45,636 | 228,195 | 236, 239 360, 483 
el 21, 333 20, 667 6 | 5 6, 667 | 4,453| 33,760; 29,060 
Wichita Falls_-___. 5, 000 2, 750 1 1 54, 310 | 400 64, 103 13, 580 
_. wea meee. es 2, 285, 041 | 2, 189, 734 682 628 | 6, 772, 565 | 3,677, 662 | 9, 967, 219 | 6, 801, 0x8 
Per cent of change. --./_.....-.... a tL Ne OOD TN Rite dhisindine ws MEE 11. detaenon —31.8 
me Tctitan idl % me | | | : 
Mountain and Pacific States 
| 
Arizona: 
aa | $71,750 $48, 790 18 10 $42, 610 $11, 045 $123, 965 $80, 328 
Cia Rae oy a aa 52, 300 22, 073 15 Ss 4, 855 3, 570 67,349 33, 580 
Jalifornia: 
Alameda_-.------- 12, 500 0 3 0 2, 780 12, 930 25, 356 27, 410 
Alhambra-.-------- 82, 250 51, 700 23 19 24, 925 600 110, 950 62, 42! 
Bakersfield______- 9, 500 22, 900 2 5 1, 793 1, 750 30, 178 3}, 86 
Berkeley ---_--_---- 102, 688 84, 600 16 18 29, 897 88, 939 158, 173 199, 354 
ll 52, 438 21, 000 10 6 5, 950 1, 835 73, 018 59, 046 
Glendale........_- 209, 175 185, 450 56 44 15, 160 67, 555 234, 475 264, 155 
Long Beach_.-.__- 155, 350 195, 050 67 70 164, 525 36, 100 373, 675 289, 520 
Los Angeles_---_--_- 1, 471, 533 | 1,595, 222 488 563 | 1,511,191 | 1,033, 834 | 3, 751,072 | 3, 06%, S47 
ee 208, 115 193, 110 53 56 96, 890 73, 108 467, 335 357, 897 
Pasadena.......... 95, 950 101, 050 24 14 45, 198 47, 201 282, 296 14 263 
Sacramento-_-_-._._- 128, 650 126, 475 25 33 102,670 | 110,950 274, 486 272, 5i4 
San Bernardino-__ 27, 034 43, 7 9 2,1 2, 425 34, 859 45, 19 
San Diego__.--.__- 179, 685 280, 795 41 64 104, 371 135, 800 357, 815 474, 547 
wat’. 725, 797 694, 800 226 180 901, 469 | 1,132,531 | 1,801, 147 | 1, 979, 79 
Sans 50, 720 92, 060 16 20 6, 605 13, a 7 410 128, = 
eo) 42, 520 10, 000 8 3 15, 564 24, 0od 
72, 2C0 51, 660 * 19 7, 290 32, = aos 90, = 
“Ser 29, 200 68, 661 17 8, 765 15, 5 , 31 00), 921 
EE See 9,150 | 12, 400 3 3 61, 420 570 78, 685 17, 199 
18, 200 | 8, 400 7 3 1, 915 650 23, 105 14, 835 
 S aes 223, 400 211, 500 85 51 66, 000 444, 750 371, 500 755, O10 
tee EE 9, 900 5,075 6 3 2, 240 2, 585 | 18, 190 32, 439 
---~=-------- 0 0 0 5, 990 | 2, 305 8, 057 3, 655 
benesae 28, 100 22, 700 | 7 5 5,485 | 254, 625 39, 535 289, US 
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TaBLE 6—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1931—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 








New residential buildings 





Pi Total construction 
: maa oe including  altera- 
: Families pro mated cost) tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 












































State and city new dwellings 
Er 
4 August, | July, | °U August August 
July, 1931 1931 1931 | gust, July, 1931 1931 July, 1931 1931. 

—— = = } . = — 
New Mexico: | 

Albuquerque -..-- $198,750 | $40, 662 12 | 13 | $75,750 $1, 750 | $286,795 | $52, 909 
Oregon: 

Portland_.-------- 238,500 | 187, 500 40 | 49 | 373, 535 78,510 | 952,615 | 353, 755 

SI. ctemintnin 38, 068 | 19, 400 7 8 2, 365 815 | 44, 840 28, 262 
Utah: | 

Ogden....--------| 22, 500 11, 300 7) 4 2, 000 6,550} 30,900] 30,650 

Salt Lake City....| 129, 500 73, 800 57| 31 92, 124 27,225 | 300,263 | 152,690 
Washington: 

Bellingham --..... 9, 800 5, 800 4 2 10, 200 3, 000 26, 559 18, 570 

BvelGllnse--...... 4, 000 0 1 0 715 1,570! 11,160 17, 980 

a 9 ea 277,500 | 210, 605 82 74 | 2,981,910 | 585,924 | 3,477,065 | 974, 304 

Spokane...-.....-- 71, 350 42, 650 18 15 | 280, 385 5,735 | 383, 985 62, 340 

T ac0WG...---.<--« 49, 000 22, 000 16 13} 151,330 5,055 | 225, 495 64, 305 

,, | 5, 107,083 | 4, 762,688 | 1,481 | 1,434 | 7,208,022 | 4,243,052 14, 774, 680 |10, 652, 765 

Per cent of change-...- | “Ftp TH Be .| ~ \ ¢ eevee ~ | | eee ee 4 Lena. —27.9 





Hawaii 





Honolulu......------- | $180, 960 $291,147 | 86 | 
+00.9 | = is | em sent | +344 


| | 


Per cent of changs.....|..........- ‘ee | 4 eee 


$52, “od $38,076 | $262,204 | $352, 398 











Attitudes Toward Home Ownership and Tenancy 


STUDY of attitudes toward home ownership and tenancy, made 

with a view to finding an explanation of the apartment-house 
movement, is published in the Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics (Chicago) for August, 1931, as part of an article entitled 
‘“‘Apartment-house increases and attitudes toward home ownership,”’ 
by Coleman Woodbury. The locality of the study was the city of 
Chicago and its metropolitan region, but some information is also 
given for adjacent towns in Illinois. The social classes covered by 
the survey included the so-called white-collar workers, as repre- 
sented by the employees of the People’s Gas & Light & Coke Co. of 
Chicago; well-to-do professional and business men, members of the 
City Club of Chicago; the lower-paid professional classes, found 
among the faculty and staff members of Northwestern University, 
including full-time teachers and members of the faculties of the 
professional schools; organized skilled and semiskilled workers, as 
represented by the secretaries and delegates of trade-unions in Chi- 
cago and in towns outside of Chicago; and a miscellaneous class of 
workers, mostly unorganized, living on the west side of Chicago. 
_ The information presented in the article is based on 1,882 ques- 
tionnaires obtained in the latter part of 1930, 53.9 per cent of the 
total being furnished by owners and 46.1 per cent by renters. 
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Twenty-five per cent were from employees of the gas company, of 
whom 46.2 per cent were owners and 53.8 per cent renters; 23.6 per 
cent from city club members, of whom 60.4 per cent were owners and 
39.6 per cent renters; 16 per cent from organized labor, of whom 61.8 
per cent were owners and 38.2 per cent renters; 15.6 per cent from 
Northwestern University faculty and staff members, of whom 39.9 
per cent were owners and 60.1 per cent renters; and 19.8 per cent 
from the “miscellaneous” workers, of whom 60.3 per cent were 
owners and 39.7 per cent renters. 

The following table shows the distribution of owners and renters 


by income groups: 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERS AND RENTERS BY INCOME GROUPs 


| 


























Owners Renters Total 
Income group Per cent Per cent 

Number | of income} Number | of income Number 2 cent 

group group | of total 
Under $1,800 andes 215 54.6 179 45. 4 | 394 0.9 
Si See ee eee... ............-. Pent be 330 53. 1 291 46.9 621 33.0 
$3,000 to $5,000___________- =i at 118 41.3 168 58.7 | 286 15.2 
Saeee en eee... ..........-... 95 48.7 100 5L.3 195 | 10.4 
$7,500 to $10,000__________- : acaibaniid 74 64.9 40 35. 1 114 | 6.1 
Over $10,000__- aade ou 169 68. 1 79 31.9 | 248 | 13.2 
ae EINE ARR Ee Te St OG 13 54. 2 ll 45. 8 | 24 1.3 
53.9 1, 882 | 100. 0 


a ee eee eee : set 


8 
s 


Of the home renters, 60.3 per cent of those replying to the ques- 
tionnaire lived in apartment houses or in apartment hotels (6.6 per 
cent in the latter), 23.8 per cent in 2-family houses, and 15.4 per cent 
in single-family houses. Of the home owners, 6.6 per cent lived in 
multifamily dwellings, 13.9 per cent in 2-family houses, and 78.8 per 
cent in single-family houses. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the renters and 29 per cent of the owners 
had lived less than five years at their present addresses. The mobil- 
ity of residence of the renters appeared to be characteristic of renters 
as a whole and not of apartment dwellers alone, as 70.1 per cent of a 
sample of renters of single-family houses had lived at their present 
address less than five years as compared with a corresponding percent- 
age for apartment renters of 79.8 per cent and for renters of 2-family 
houses of 77.8 per cent. 

The absence of children was found more frequently among renters 
than among home owners, 44.7 per cent of the renters covered by the 
study having no children as compared with 22 per cent of the home 
owners. Of the home owners who had children, 54.4 per cent had 
two or more children while only 29.7 per cent of the renters had 
families of this size, although it is noted that renters living in single- 
family and 2-family houses had almost as many children as the owners 
living in these types of dwellings. Only 29.1 per cent of the renters 
of single-family houses were childless and 45.5 per cent had two or 
more children; of the renters of 2-family houses, 26.6 per cent had no 
children and 43.5 per cent had two or more children. 
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Reasons for Home Ownership or Tenancy 


Amone the owners, the welfare of the children was most frequentl 
iven as the chief consideration leading to home ownership, followed, 
in the order named, by safety of investment; forced saving ; amenities 
(defined in the article as “working around house, making gardens, 
etc.”’); protection and security;lack of play space in apartment dis- 
tricts; and noise in apartment districts. The prevalence of these 
reasons for owning a home had about the same rank in the different 
occupational and income classifications. When the reasons for 
ownership were considered by income groups, welfare of children 
again held first ee. in the number of times mentioned, in every 
income class, and amenities and protection and security ranked fairly 
constantly in about fourth or fifth place, except that protection and 
security did not occur among the leading seven reasons given in the 
higher income groups. Investment considerations held high rank in 
the lower income groups, but were superseded 1 in the higher income 
groups by reasons which stressed the ‘ ‘undesirable physical charac- 
teristics of most apartment-house districts.”” When the considera- 
tions entering into home ownership were classified under three heads— 
(1) financial reasons, (2) family-welfare reasons, and (3) negative, 
antiapartment, reasons—it was found that there were 1,016 citations 

in the first classification, 1,226 in the second, and 321 in the third. 

The following reasons ‘for renting instead of ow ning a dwelling were 
those which received most frequent mention: 

Renting is cheaper than owning. 

. Financing costs of owning too high. 

Tax burden on owners too heavy. 

Investment in house too fixed. 

Renting increases freedom. 

Installment payments on house are dangerous. 
Owned house a poor investment. 

Costs incidental to purchase of house too high. 
Land value too high. 

10. Renting increases bargaining power. 

The reasons ranking from 4 to 8 are said to have been given with 
about the same frequency. When the various reasons were classified 
by the frequency of their occurrence in the different income groups, the 
report states that the first reasons cited in every income group, except 
that of persons receiving under $1,800, was that “‘renting is cheaper 
than owning.” In the income group under $1,800 the cost of financ- 
ing the purchase of a house was the chief consideration. Fi inancing 
costs of ownership came second in the income group from $1,800 to 
$3,000 and fourth in the group receiving from $3,000 to $5, 000, but 
was well down the list in the higher income groups. Expense and 
investment reasons made up 75 per cent of the total number of 
reasons given, 48 per cent Cieiing expense reasons and 27 per cent 
investment reasons. The lowest percentage of expense and invest- 
ment reasons occurred among the city club members and the highest 
percentage among the unskilled laborers. The ease with which 
renters can adjust the size of their living quarters to changes in the 
sr — family was emphasized by those with incomes of over 
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As it was felt that childhood environment might be a determining 
factor in the owning or renting of a home—that persons who were 
reared in homes owned by their parents, and whose friends caine 
from similar homes, might be expected to look upon home ownership 
as a natural thing—the questionnaire included an inquiry as to 
whether most of the childhood of the person reporting was spent in 
an owned or rented home. The replies, however, according to the 
article, ‘‘give practically no support to this hypothetical influence 
of childhood environment as indicated by home ownership of parents.” 

The questionnaire also contained a query as to whether either 
owners or renters desired to change their status as owners or renters, 
the particular significance of this question being to ascertain i/ 
owners were to any considerable degree becoming dissatisfied ai 
were looking with more favor on living in apartments. Of 913 
owners out of a total of 1,698 persons answering these questions, 
only 14 per cent wished to sell and to become renters, while 53 per 
cent of the 785 renters answering the query on this point wished to 
become owners. The replies, therefore, the article points out, 
‘“‘clearly indicate that the increase in multifamily houses in the 
Chicago region is not caused by a wholesale change of attitude toward 
the relative advantages of home ownership and home tenancy.”’ 

The article summarizes in the following four statements the data 
obtained in the questionnaire which seemed to shed the most light 
on the trend toward apartment-house living: 

(1) Among the quasi-stable classes of persons in the Chicago region, the cost 
and economy considerations seem clearly to be the major group of forces con- 
tributing to the multifamily-house movement. 

(2) The relative merits of home ownership as an investment play a secondary 
but still a prominent part in the problem of owning or renting. 

(3) Considerations both of cost and of investment strength of ownership 
decrease in importance in the higher income classes. 

(4) Nonpecuniary considerations do not seem to be of as great weight as thie 
cost and investment reasons and, in so far as they operate, those which have 
been segregated seem to oppose the increase in apartment building. 


The writer emphasizes that in attempting to appraise the infor- 
mation presented, the following points should be kept in mind: The 
findings of the study relate solely to conditions in and about Chicago, 
a city which has had a very rapid recent growth; the information 
was obtained during one of the deepest business and industrial de- 
pressions in the history of the country; the sample ‘does not give 
sufficient weight to the lower-income groups’’; the means of securing 
the list of persons to whom the questionnaire was sent ‘unavoidably 
weighted the sample with the more stable and ‘settled’ classes of the 
population”; many persons may question the degree of accuracy 
with which most people can analyze their reasons for any line o! 
action; and that the opinions regarding home ownership and tenancy 
should be treated as opinions and not as established facts. 


For example, the belief expressed by many persons that home ownership is 4 
very desirable form of investment is subject to several interesting interpretatiois 
but in itself the belief certainly does not establish the excellence of home owners!:!)) 
as an investment. In other words, the frequency with which any opinion 's 
reported does not establish the statement as the truth. 
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Rent Control in Great Britain 








N 1930 the Minister of Health appointed a committee to inquire 
into the working of the rent-control acts, and to report as to 
hether any modifications or amendments should be made to them. 
he committee held a number of public hearings, examined witnesses, 
ceived written evidence from a number of important bodies and 
om private persons with special experience, and generally sought to 
cure the views of those best qualified to have opinions of value on 
fhe subject. Recently it has issued the results of its inquiries in a 

port which reviews briefly the course of rent control in Great 
sritain, surveys the present situation, and gives some recommenda- 
Hons as to desirable changes.' 


; Review of Rent Control 
. 


Even before the war there had been a noticeable shortage of houses 
Yor the working classes, and upon the stoppage of building which 
Followed the outbreak of hostilities, this increased and extended to 
‘Other classes of housing. Naturally there was a tendency to increase 
ents, and in 1915 an act was passed, effective for the duration of 
Fhe war and for six months afterward, which was intended to pre- 
‘yent any increase of rent, the eviction of tenants, any increase in 
‘the rate of interest on mortgages, and the foreclosure of mortgages. 
‘This applied only to houses with rents not exceeding a fixed maximum 
PWhich varied, according to location, from £26 to £35 ($126.53 to 
$170.33) 7 a year. Since then a series of acts, 10 in all, have been 

passed, dealing with the restriction of rent and mortgage interest. 
At present the act of 1920 is still in force as to its principal pro- 
Visions. Under its terms the field of restriction was extended to cover 
Douses renting for from £78 to £105 ($379.59 to $510.98) according 
‘to location, but increases in rent were permitted on all houses up to 
40 per cent above the 1914 figure, while mortgage interest might be 
Taised by 1 per cent, subject to a maximum rate of 6% per cent. 
qn 1923 this was modified by an act providing for decontrol of all 
Touses occupied by their owners in July, 1923, all houses which after 
Phat date came into actual possession of their landlords (except as a 
Tesult of ejection following nonpayment of rent), and houses in 
egard to which landlords and tenants had made certain specified 
ases or agreements. Moreover, it was provided that rent control 
‘Should not apply to new houses, i. e., those built after April, 1919, 
4o premises used solely for business purposes, or to furnished lodgings. 

Under the rent-control acts, the landlord of a controlled house can 
hot recover possession except by an order of court, and before making 
such an order the court must be satisfied on all grounds that it would 
de reasonable to permit the eviction. The grounds which would be 
onsidered reasonable are carefully specified. 










co Sap eIRNS 


Statistics as to Present Situation 


» Tue change in value of controlled houses made by the act of 1920 
xtended the protection of the acts to a much wider field than that 





,| Great Britain. Ministry of Health. Interdepartmental committee on the rent restrictions acts. 
eport, London, 1931, (Cmd, 3911.) 
’ Conversions into United States currency on basis of £=$4.8665 , 
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of working-class housing. The earliest act applied, it was estinajo 
to about 85 per cent of the dwelling houses in Great Britain, while ; 
acts of 1919 and 1920 extended control to houses of higher rey 
until about 98 per cent of all the houses in the country were broug) 
within the limits. Since then numerous houses have been decontroljy 
under the act of 1923, and the committee tried to learn how extengjy, 
this movement had been and what had been its effect upon rents, 

Satisfactory information in regard to these matters was difficult ¢, 
secure, but so far as working-class housing is concerned, the Ministy 
of Labor had comprehensive data. 

The evidence which we received from them, based on extensive surveys, shoy 
that about one-eighth of the working-class houses have become decontrolled undel 
the provisions of the act of 1923, and that the decontrolled rents of such hous 
range on an average from 85 to 90 per cent above the pre-war rent (inclusive ¢ 
rates) as compared with the 50 per cent increase in the rent (inclusive of rate[iil 
of a controlled house. (This 50 per cent is composed of the permitted increase ¢ 
40 per cent plus an addition for increased rates.) Thus, for example, on thy 
Ministry of Labor’s figures, a house the pre-war inclusive rent of which was (s 
[$1.46] would have an average controlled inclusive rent of 9s. [$2.19]; on decontry 
the rent would rise on an average to 11s. 3d. [$2.74]. 


More of the higher-priced than of the working-class houses wer 
decontrolled, owing to the facts that the more expensive were much 
more generally occupied by their owners, that they are more generally 
let on lease or agreement, and that the relative increase in their nun. 
bers since the close of the war is much greater than in the case of tly 
cheaper working-class houses. Studying all the data available, th: 
committee concluded that about one-eighth of the cheapest houses 
between one-third and one-fourth of the more expensive working. 
class houses, and almost all of the most expensive houses covered hav 
been decontrolled. The relative increase in these various types o/ 
houses has varied widely. 

Since the armistice there have been built in England and Wales over 1,500,000) 
new houses, of which nearly 600,000 have been built by the local authorities, an 
may be regarded as available for letting and as forming practically the only suppl 
of new houses for the less well-paid classes of the population, for whom occupying 
ownership is rare and in most cases economically impracticable. The number oi 
pre-war houses available for this class may be roughly estimated at * * * 3 
number between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. Consequently it may be said that 
the supply of accommodation available for the poorer section of the populatio 
appears to have been increased by about 10 per cent. On the other hand, the 


supply of houses for the classes who can afford to buy has been increased by about 
1,000,000, which is an increase of about 50 per cent. 


Recommendations 


SurveyInG the progress which has been made since the war, the 
committee feels that the supply of the more expensive housilg 
originally covered by the rent acts is probably already sufficient to 
meet the country’s needs and that the supply of the less expensiv 
middle-class housing is being brought into closer relation to the de 
mand, but that there is still an acute shortage in the supply of the 
cheaper working-class housing, and that it is impossible to judg 
when this will be made up. "Phe private builder, it is pointed out, 


can not afford to build for renting; he must sell his finished produc! 
in order to get capital for new enterprises. Therefore the more poorly 
paid worker, who can not buy his dwelling, must depend mainly 0! 
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e provision of housing by the local authorities, who, with the aid 
‘vate the Government subsidy, build for renting. (The subsidy is avail- 
ile thle only for houses built to rent; it is open to the private builder, but 
veniam general he finds the terms inconvenient, and continues to build for 
‘Oughfile.) The local authorities have been stimulated to new efforts by 
Tolleli#he act of 1930, but it is impossible to judge how long it will take to 
ensivimatch up with arrears. ‘Therefore the committee recommends that 
nts, [ipusing should be classed in three groups and that the question of 
ult (fpntrol should be decided by the relation of supply to demand in each. 
histnfi™ The first group should include all houses having a ratable value 
Babuivalent to a weekly rent of from 30s. to 36s. ($7.30 to $8.76) in the 
shonfagpunty of London, of from 28s. to 34s. ($6.81 to $8.27) in the metropol- 
undefimgan police district, and of from 22s. to 27s. ($5.35 to $6.57) in the rest 
hous England and Wales. For this group the committee feels that 
i. egbere is no further need of control, and accordingly recommends that 
eal ® should be decontrolled at once. 
n tf/™ The second group should include houses having a ratable value 
‘as (Re uivalent to a weekly rental of from 14s. to 17s. ($3.41 to $4.14) in 
u've county of London, of from 13s. to 16s. ($3.16 to $3.89) in the 
etropolitan police district, and of from 9s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. ($2.31 to 
D.80) in the rest of England and Wales. In this group supply is 
ertaking demand, and the committee thinks that it may el be 
{t under the provisions of the act of 1923, with the houses becoming 
controlled as rapidly as they pass into the actual possession of the 
wner. 
In the third group, consisting of all houses of a ratable value below 
e above figures, the committee feels that there is still an acute 
ortage, and that until this is made up, the public interest demands 
hav i#hat they should be kept under full control. The committee therefore 
’S 'Fecommends that the decontrolling provisions of the act of 1923 shall 
ot apply to houses in this group. 
0,00 Mortgages and mortgage interest, it is thought, should be controlled 
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su long as the mortgaged properties are controlled. In the case of 
ve Pmouses in the first group, mortgage control should be retained for 
er oifegix months after the decontrol of the properties. 


* 1B No recommendations are made as to changes in the rent increases 

ths Permitted under the present acts, but some suggestions are made as 

ation : . ° . ° ° 

‘ (#0 Informing tenants as to their rights in the matter of repairs. 

bout {_ Ina minority report one member of the committee dissents from the 
ndings of the majority, holding that it was a mistake to have re- 

eased any working-class housing from control, and that up to a value 

hich he places for Scotland at an annual rental of £60 ($292) all 

ousing, new or old, should be subject to rent restrictions. 
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Hours and Earnings in Bituminous-Coal Mining, 1929 and 19; 


HIS report presents average hours and earnings of employees jm 

the various occupations in bituminous-coal mining in the Unite 
States, as of 1931, in comparison with like figures for 1929. The fig 
ures are the results of a study of the industry in 1931 by the Bureau ¢ 
ag Statistics, details of which will be published later in }ulletj 
orm. 

The study showed that in this industry, from 1929 to 1931, thy 
number of days worked per half month by miners and loaders {g 
from 9.1 to 7.0; the average hourly earnings based on time at fay 
fell from 68.7 to 59.9 cents, while those based on time in mine {dee 
from 62.6 to 54.6 cents; the daily earnings declined from $5.50 «fq 
$4.82; and the average earnings in a half monthly pay period droppe™ 
from $49.85 to $33.82. For all employees in all occupations in th 
industry other than miners and loaders, the average days worked pe 
half month decreased from 10.2 in 1929 to 8.3 in 1931; hours actually 
worked dropped from 87.0 in 1929 to 69.8 in 1931; earnings per hil 
month decreased from $52.57 in 1929 to $41.58 in 1931; and avergie 
earnings per hour decreased from 60.5 cents in 1929 to 59.5 cents if 


























1931. 
Scope of Study 
THE averages were computed from data covering hours and earning 
of individual employees in 469 mines for a half-monthly pay perio 


in the first quarter of 1931. The wage data used in compiling this 
report, except for a few companies which made transcripts of ther 
records for the bureau, were taken directly from the pay rolls an 
other records of the companies by agents of the bureau for represen] 
tative mines in Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ker 
tucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia 

The 1931 figures are for a total of 137,788 employees, or 27 per cet! 
of the 502,993 mine workers reported by the United States Bureau cf 
Mines engaged in the mining of bituminous coal in 1929; in the |! 
States covered by this study they represent 30 per cent of the 454,8)) 
reported by the Bureau of Mines. Of the 137,788 included in tle 
report, 124,309, or 90 per cent, were underground or ‘‘inside’’ wast 
earners. The remaining 13,479 were known as surface or ‘outside 
employees, though a comparatively few of them may at times worl 
underground. 

The three basic occupations in bituminous-coal mining are those 
hand or pick miners, machine miners (and their helpers), and haf 
loaders. They represent approximately 64 per cent of all wash 
earners in the industry and are usually paid a rate per ton of 2," 
pounds, run of mine (that is, of coal as mined, ‘cod! anh “slack”’). 

Hand or pick miners undercut coal with a pick, cutting some (if 
tance back from the “face” or upright surface of the seam, separatt 
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he coal from the seam with pick or explosives, and shovel the coal 
vom the floor of the mine into mine cars. Machine miners undercut 
he seam of coal with electric or compressed-air coal-mining machines. 
After the seam of coal has been undercut, hand loaders usually blast 
he coal from the seam or bed, and with hand shovels load it into 
sine cars or onto conveyors, which empty into the cars. Shot-firers 
Jo the blasting in some mines. Contract loaders, machine loaders, 
und gang miners are of much less importance in numbers, the three 
yccupations combined comprising only 1 per cent of the 137,788 
employees covered in the 1931 study. 

As the miners and loaders are usually paid at tonnage instead of 
ime rates, very few companies keep a daily time record for such 
employees. It was necessary, therefore, in order to ascertain the 
jours worked by the miners and loaders, to arrange with mine officials 
o keep a special day-by-day record of the hours of each employee 
or a half-month pay period. Employees in all occupations inside 
and outside the mines, except miners and loaders, are usually paid 
at time rates, that is, rates per hour or day, and in a few instances 
Sper week or month. In some localities, where the mining and load- 
Ting is done by mechanical means, the miners and loaders also are 
paid time rates. The hours worked by time workers and the earn- 
ings of both time workers and tonnage workers are of regular record. 


Trend of Hours and Earnings, 1922 to 1931 


TABLE 1 shows for all States combined, for 1922, 1924, 1926, 1929, 
and 1931, the average number of days and hours worked and average 
earnings made in a half month by miners and loaders as a group. 
Miners as here used include gang, hand or pick, and machine miners 
and helpers, and loaders include contract, hand, and machine loaders; 
riod a this group actually mines the coal and loads it into mine cars. The 
, thie @nUMber of mines and of wage earners by years calls for no comment 
‘thee except that the drop in number of mines from 535 to 469 and in 
number of employees from 99,405 to 90,063, from 1929 to 1931, was 
due to the fact that many of the mines covered in 1929 were not in 
operation in 1931. | 

The average hours and average earnings per hour presented are 
conte @ Dased on (1) time at the face, including time for lunch, and (2) total 
of. ume in mine, including time for lunch and travel time inside the 
o |i[-) mine from its opening to the face, or place of work, and return. The 
sige term “face” means the perpendicular surface of the seam of coal on 
“thf Which the men are working, or, broadly, their place of work in the 
vy eine. The time for lunch was usually about 30 minutes, except in 
‘de’. S0me mechanized mines where it was estimated that the men con- 
von. _ Sumed 15 minutes for lunch while waiting for mine cars. The round- 
trip travel time in the different mines ranged from 10 minutes to one 
hour and 40 minutes. The weighted average time of travel in mine 
from opening to place of work in mine and return for the 90,063 
miners and loaders in the 469 mines was 42 minutes per day, or 21 
minutes each way. 
> ‘The average number of starts by miners (days or parts of days 
') worked in the half month) dropped from 8.9 in 1922 to 8.3 in 1924, 
increased to 9.5 in 1926, decreased to 9.1 in 1929 and to 7 in 1931. 
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The decrease from 1929 to 1931 represented 23.1 per cent. 1 
average actual hours worked in one half month, based on time y 
the face including whatever time was taken for lunch, decreased fro 
68.1 in 1922 to 64.6 in 1924, increased to 75.4 in 1926, then dropp, 
to 72.6 in 1929 and to 56.5 in 1931. The decrease from 1929 to 193 
represented 22.2 per cent. The average hours per start, based 
time at the face including lunch, showed a gradual increase from 7; 
in 1922 to 8.1 in 1931. The average hours per start based on tot) 
time in mine did not show a corresponding increase, from 1929 to 193) 
because, as shown in the table, the nonproductive average roun(. 
trip travel time was one-tenth of an hour (or 6 minutes) less in 193) 
than in 1929. 

The miners and loaders’ average earnings per hour, based on ting 
at the face, have shown a steady decrease since 1922, the declix 
from 1929 to 1931 amounting to 12.8 per cent. Except for » 
increase in 1926 the same is true of the average earnings per hj! 
month; from 1929 to 1931 the decrease in semimonthly earnings rep. 
resented 32.1 per cent. The earnings per start (day) have aly 
shown a decrease in each period as compared with the previo 
period; since 1922 they have fallen from $7.03 to $4.82, and during 
the 2-year period, 1929 to 1931, there has been a decrease of 124 
per cent, or approximately the same as in earnings per hour. The 
decreases in both earnings per hour and earnings per start are fa 
less than the percentage of decrease in earnings in the half month, 
showing that the miners and loaders mined and loaded more coi! 
on days when there was opportunity for work in 1931 than in 1929. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN. 
INGS OF MINERS AND LOADERS, 1922, 1924, 1926, 1929, AND 1931 
































Average hours Average earnings 

Aver- : 

eS age | In half month | Per start (day) Per hour 

lee oom ber of | basedon— | based on— based on— | 

Year ber of} wage te in | ‘ 

mines} earn- ays | rer 
ers (cays) Time Time Time half Start 
in half | at face | Time} at face | Time] at face | Time | month | (day 

month | includ-| in | includ-| in | includ-| in 

ing |mine ing mine ing mine | 

lunch lunch lunch | 
1922 1_ 200 | 33,360} 89/ 681] 737 7.7] 8&3 $0.915 | $0.845 | $62.30 | $7.0 
EERE: 8 bits 599 | 91, 167 8.3 64.6 | 70.0 7.8] 8.5 . 843 777 | =~54.44) 6.0 
1926__-_- 556 | 96, 010 9.5 75. 4 | 82.2 7.9] 86 . 817 .749 | 61.61) 64 
1929_ - 535 | 99, 405 9.1 72.6 | 79.6 8.0] 88 . 687 .626 |} 49.85) 59 
1931 _ - 469 | 90, 063 7.0 56.5 | 61.9 81) 8&8 . 599 .546} 33.82) 42 




















1 Includes data for Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 


Table 2 shows for all employees, both inside and outside the mines, 
in all occupations in the industry other than miners and loaders, 
average days, hours, and earnings in a half month for the same yeas 
shown in Table 1. The group of employees in Table 2 are time 
workers—that is, they are paid rates per hour or day in most cases, 
though a few are paid weekly or monthly rates. The averages a! 
based on hours actually worked. 

Except from 1929 to 1931, the variations in the averages from 
year to year for this group were much the same as those for miners 
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nd loaders, which were explained in connection with Table 1. The 
yverage number of starts decreased from 10.2 in 1929 to 8.3 in 1931; 
; 18.6 per cent as compared with 23.1 per cent for miners and 
oaders, While the hours worked by all employees in the half month 
el] 19.8 per cent as against 22.2 for miners and loaders. The average 
alf-month earnings of all employees showed a smaller decrease than 
hose of miners from 1929 to 1931—20.9 per cent as against 32.1 
er cent. The decrease in earnings per hour from 1929 to 1931, 
epresented only 1.7 per cent, as compared with 12.8 per cent for 
ners and loaders, and the decrease in earnings per start during 
he same period represented 2.9 per cent as against 12.4 per cent for 


‘iners and loaders, indicating only slight changes in the time rates. 


) 193) 
round. 
Nn 193) 


\BLE 2.—-AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN- 
INGS OF ALL EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MINERS AND LOADERS, 1922, 1924, 1926, 1929, 
AND 1931 


LN - — — 














Average Average actual Average earnings— 





'S re : | number hours— 
> ee | Num- | oo | of starts mm 
7 St Year | ber of | | (days) 


WP car wage : oe 

| mines | worked |Worked) Per Made Per 

earners! in half | in half| start |in half| start | ,Pe 
month | month] (day) | month] (day) 


VIOUS 
; hour 


























f 194 wee ; 

The 200 | 19,388 | 210.1] 87.8! 287 | $66.17 |2$6.55| $0.753 
re { 599 | 49,552 39.8| 83.1| 38.5| 57.81 | 35.92 ‘696 
© lar 556 | 52, 145 10.7} 91.7 8.6 | 60.87 5. 70 . 664 
onth 535 | 52, 806 10.2} 87.0 8.6| 5257| 5.17 ‘605 

469 | 47,725 8.3 8.41 41.58! 5.02 "595 





1 Includes data for Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
1 Not including data for 327 employees whose starts were not reported. 
’ Not including data for 636 employees whose starts were not reported. 


Average Hours and Earnings, 1929 and 1931, by Occupation and State 


TaBLE 3 shows for each State and for all States combined, for 
1929 and 1931, average number of days and hours worked, and average 
earnings made in a half month by employees in each of the seven 
occupations named below. They make up the group of miners and 
loaders shown in Table 1. 

The 1931 figures in Table 3, cover 65,172 hand loaders, 16,963 hand 
or pick miners, 5,554 machine miners (cutters), 599 machine miners’ 
helpers, 405 conteact loaders, 992 machine loaders, and 378 gang 
miners, or a total of 90,063 employees. 

In six of the seven occupations there was a marked decrease from 
1929 to 1931 in all averages except hours per day based on time at 
face including lunch (which remained the same for four occupations, 
showed a slight increase in two, and in one an increase of 0.3 hour) 
and in average earnings per hour and per day for machine loaders, 
which increased approximately 4 per cent. In the comparatively 
unimportant occupation of gang miners there was a ~~ increase 
in the average number of days and hours worked in a half month, 
but the average earnings decreased, as in the other occupations. 
For the whole group of hand loaders there was a decrease from 1929 
to 1931, of 21.3 per cent in average number of days, of 20.7 per cent 
in average hours based on time at face including lunch, of 13.4 per 
cent In average earnings per hour based on time at face, of 31.4 
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per cent in average earnings per half month, and of 12.8 per cent iff 
average earnings per day. For the whole group of hand or pic I 
miners there was during the same period a decrease of 27.7 per cent jy 
average number of days in the half month, of 27.7 per cent in averay 
hours per half month based on time at face, of 12.5 per cent in averay 
earnings per hour based on time at face, of 36.7 per cent in averay 
earnings per half month, and of 12.4 per cent in average earning 
per day. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND E\pvy, 
INGS OF MINERS AND LOADERS, 1929 AND 1931, IN SPECIFIED STATES 

























































































| | Average hours— Average earnings 
| - 
| “we | Inhalt | P 
age n ha er Start 
Num-| 2um-| _ month (day) oe. . MM 
Num- | ber ber based on— | based on— 
, 0 a 
Occupation and State Year ber of starts | Made : 
of wage d ) 7 ‘ Per a 
mines! earn- | (4®Y5)| Time Time Time } in | 
ers work-/| at at at half |* 3" ig 
| edin | face |Time| face |Time| face | Time month (“*)) 
| half | in- | in | in- | in | in- | in | i 
month) ¢lud- | mine} clud- | mine} clud- | mine | Z 
ing ing ing ‘ 
lunch lunch lunch 
Loaders, contract: | 
Alabama-.-_--_--..-. | 1929 12 208 9.0; 79.0) 87.9 8.8} 9.8) $0. 720) $0.647 $56. 86 6. 4 
| 1931 li} 257} 6.9 60.1) 66.8) 8.7) 9.6) 1582) .524) 35.02 5.4 
Kentucky-_-_-_-.-- | 1929 22 221; 10.2 85.8 93.3) 8.4 9.1) .875 .805 75.07% 
1931 17 80 7.4 58.5) 64.2 7.9 87) LOO) .911) 585074 
Pennsylvania_...| 1929 2 8 12.1) 103.3) 115.1 8.5) 9.5) 1.337) 1.199 138.0511 : 
31} fF 3 MO] OHO} a] o] |] @® | ¢ a 
Tennessee___....- 1929 l 25) (1) ( | @ | GQ) ¢ (1) + 
ji) of 8 MO] OL O) OI] Ol @] | | 
Vinginia....cccccee ; 1929 7 18) 111) 82.0) 87.3) 7.4 7.9 1.077) LOL 88.34 7 
| 1931 4 15 11.0| 88.3) 93.8 8.0; 8.5) .678) .638) 59.5 
West Virginia....| 1929 21 104 10.7) +93. 2} 101. 5) 8.7) 9.4) 1.085) .997) 101.14 9.0 Ie 
1931 8 42) 7.5} 72.0) 77.0 9.5} 10.2) 1.121) 1.049) 8.74 ' 
0 1929 65 584) 9.7) 82.9) 90.8) 8.6 9.4) .869) .793) 72.07 7 é 
1931 42 | 7.3) 62.2) 685 86 9.4) .744) «.676) 46.27 & 
Loaders, hand iy 
Alabama......... 1929 19} 3,137) 8.2) 72.4 79.5) 88 97| .388) .353) 28.08 i 
, 1931 17| 3,028 6.1) 51.2) 56.7 8.4, 9.3 376} =. 340) 19. 2s Fs 
Colorado........- | 1929 13 769 6.8, 53.8) 57.6 7.9) 8.4 736} .688) 39.62 5.7% Tim 
| 1931 14 1,240 7.5) 60.3) 65.2 8. 8.7 731| 676) 44.04 5.8 Te 
BE cconsencan 1929 30, 9, 671 9.1) 74.8) 81.0 8.2) 8.9 857; . 791) 64.12 7.0) 
1931 30, 7,265) 5.6 46.2) 50.3 8.2) 89) .871) .800) 40.22 7.0 
IRGER..nconteos | 1929 21 2, 634 8.2) 62.4) 66.5 7.6, 81 922; .865) 57.52 7.( 3 
| 1931 10 1,411 5.2) 39.7) 42.9 7.6) 8.2 939} .869) 37.30 7 ¢ 
Kansas . ......... 1929 2 80 4.0, 33.6) 35.8 8.4 9.0 719, .676) 24.19 6.0 Ee 
1931 1 89} (1) (!) (4) (4) (1) (4) v) (*) 2 
Kentucky-....... 1929 64, 9,080; 8.2 65.5) 71.2) 8.0 8.7) 1095) .547) 38.08 47 Be 
1931 64, 8, 698 5.7) 45.11 49.6 8.0 8.8 .538) .489) 24.25 423 Be 
Ns eee 1929 41, 6,948 8.9) 69.2) 75.1 7.8| 8.5) .592) .545) 40.93 461 
1931 32} 6, 195 7.1) 55.9) 61.3 7.9 8.6) .482) .440) 26.95 379 
Pennsylvania....| 1929 | 120 18,439} 9.3) 75.1) 83.2) 8.1) 9.0, .601] .542) 45.14 4.8 
1931 108) 19, 287 7.8) 62.0) 68.4 7.9 8.7) .534) .485) 33.15 423 
Tenmessee.......- 1929 9 488 5.9) 45.1) 48.1 7.6 8.1) .464] .436) 20.96 3.54 
1931 11 747 6.0) 50.0) 53.9 8.3) 8.9 .36 . 335, 18. 04, 2.9 
Vinginis.......s00 1929 22; 2, 391 9.7) 72.1) 77.2 7.4 8. . 54 - 513) 39. 62) 4.08 
‘ : 1931 16, 2, 8.9} 67.2) 73.2 7.6 8. ~494) .454) 33. 23) 3.70 
West Virginia....| 1929 134, 17,216; = 9. 69.1) 76. 7.7, 8. . 6 591) 45. 06) 4. 
1931 110) 14, 91 7.4, 60.3) 66.1 8.2; 9.0 533 ) 4 
Teta. ..nnnws0<e 1929 | 475) 70,853; 8.9) 70.6) 77. 7.9, 8.7) .648) 
1931 | 413} 65, 17 7.0 56.0) 61.5 80 8&8 
Miners, hand or pick: | 
the Sil 1929 8| 1,120 85] 76.4] 84.6 9.01 9.9 
1931 7 942 5.6) 49.1) 54.2 8.8) 9.7 
Colorado-......._. 1929 15, 1,1 6.8 50.5) 55.6, 7.4) 8.1 
1931 1 959 4 35. 38. 4, 8.3) 91 














1 Data included in total, 
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In 1\aLE3.<-AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN- 
ek INGS OF MINERS AND LOADERS, 1929 AND 1931, IN SPECIFIED STATES—Continued 
In : merges? , , Mee. eae 
a | Average hours— A verage earnings 
ge | Aver- | 
age In half Per start 
s( | num-| month (day) Fue hewr | 
te . Num-| "ber | based on— | based on— | »ased on— | 
~) oy ber of 
Occupation and State | Year - sa starts ! Made! ‘ 
mi . | (days)) Time Time Time | in | Per 
; oe “a work-| at at at half |Start 
‘ee edin | face |Time| face |Time| face | Time |month #9) 
half | in- | in | in- | in | in- | in | 
month) ¢jud- | mine] clud- | mine} clud- | mine | 
ing ing ing 
lunch lunch lunch | 
; Miners, hand aehe:| 
a Continued. 
£ ee 1929 14) 2,488} 11.3) 88.5} 96.7 7.9| 8.6  $0.716 $0. 656) $63. 40 $5. 63 
1931 13| 2, 523| 6.9) 54.2) 58.2) 7.9] 8.4) 705.656 38.17) 5. 53 
Indiana......---- 1929 12} 1,543} 9.0 61.5} 65.41 6.9] 7.3| .796 .749| 48.95) 5.47 
1931 7} 805, 5.6) 32.5] 34.9) 5.8) 6.2) 856.798] 27.84) 4.95 
Kansas.-....------ 1929 7}. 1,252) 7.3) 50.9) 55.9) 7.0, 7.7) «711, .647| 36.16) 4.97 
1931 7| 1,486 5.1) 39.9] 41.9] 7.9] 8.3) .615, .586) 24.54] 4.84 
Kentucky-......--| 1929 19} 731) 9.8) 82.8} 89.6) 8.4) 9.1) .623) 575) 51.57) 5. 26 
j 1931 25, 1,082, 6.4, 53.6] 59.5, 841 9.3] .541/ .488) 29.00\ 4.54 
ohio......----} 199] “i "3 | OL Oo) @ |] oO] ©] © | © 1 @ 
+ Pennsylvania....| 1929] 107} 9,123) 9.9) 80.6) 90.3) 81) 9.1) .657) .586) 52.91) 5.35 
; 1931 79| 7,264, 7.7) 61.3] 68.2) 7.9) 8.8| .560 .503) 34.30) 4.44 
- Tennessee...--..-| 1929 10} 559) 8.0, 61.5] 65.3) 7.7) 8.1) 25 .471| 30.79) 3. 84 
é 1931 10} 436) 7.7) 64.8] 68.6) 8.4] 8.9) .368! 348) 23.87) 3.11 
4 West Virginia__..| 1929 37| 1,697; 9.0| 68.6] 74.9] 7.6] 8.3] .669| .612| 45.83] 5.10 
g 1931 43| 1,466, 7.1) 56.3) 61.6) 8.0] 8.7) .606| .554) 34.12) 4.83 
* aE 
e ae 1929 | 230] 19,666} 9.4) 74.7| 82.5 7.9} 8.8} .673| .609| 50.29) 5.33 
i 1931 | 201] 16,963} 6.8] 54.0; 59.2} 7.9] 8.7] .589) .537| 31.83] 4.67 
¥ — | 
» Miners, machine (cut- | 
= ters): | 
i Alabama._..____- 1929 15} 129} 9.3) 87.1) 95.1) 9.3) 10.2) .742) .680| 64.65) 6.92 
; 1931 17} 131] = 6.7| 63.9] 70.0 9.5} 10.4| .880 .803, 56. 24) 8. 37 
: Colorado.___- ____| 1929 10 52} 6.1] 48.8) 52.0 80 85! 1.172) 1.099| 57.17) 9.32 
{ 1931 144 122) 8.4] 68.5] 73.5| 8.1] 8.7] 1.111; 034] 76.02) 9.05 
} Illinois.......___- 192 32} 1,122) 9.9 79.2) 85.8! 8.0 8.6; 1.139) 1.052) 90.29) 9.10 
' 1931 32} 1,084 6.0, 49.8} 53.9; 8.3) 9.0) 1.167) 1.079) 58. 16) 9.66 
F Indiana. ......__- 1929 22} °356 9.4 71.4] 75.9| 7.6] 8.1] 1.295] 1.217] 92.40) 9.86 
3 1931 14) 227; 7.0 55.3) 58.8 7.9] 8.4] 1.2001 1.129] 66.37] 9.49 
Kansas........... 1929 2 8} 4.5, 39.6) 42.1) 88) 9.4) .823| .773| 32.56) 7. 24 
1931 I 171 O1O) OF O) oO!) ©) ©] @ 
Kentucky-_..____- 1929 60} 669) 9.2) 80.5] 86.9! 8.8] 9.5) .963) .892| 77.48) 8.43 
1931 631 684 6.3) 54.3] 58.9 8.6] 9.4) .873 .805| 47.38) 7.53 
i 1929 41} 663) 10.2) 84.2) 91.1! 82) 89} .876| .810| 73.78) 7.21 
1931 32, 608 8.3) 66.0; 72.3} 8.0, 8.7, .704| .642| 46.45) 5.62 
Pennsylvania. .-__| 1929 117} 1,568) 10.3) 89.6) 98.8 8.7] 9.6 978 7| 87. 67| 8.50 
1931} 104] 1,497; 8.7] 73.0) 80.0 84] 9.2) .918 7| 67.01! 7.67 
Tennessee....____| 1929 9 28; 6.6) 54.8) 57.6) 8.3} 8.8) 651/619] 35. 65) 5. 42 
} Pet: 1931 11 38} 7.4| 68.6] 75.9} 9.3} 10.3) 539). 487| 36. 96] 5.00 
; Virginia......____ 1929 21; 128 11.1) 99.31 104.7; 89] 9.4) .787| .746| 78.14! 7.02 
} ‘ 1931 16} 152) 9.2) 85.9) 92. 9.4) 10.0) .7 . 684} 62. 92) 6.85 
¢ West Virginia.__.| 1929 | 127] 1,214 10.2} 92.1) 100.1) 9.0) 9.8] 1.062) .976| 97.77| 9.54 
: 1931} 107; 1,002) 8.4| 76.3) 82.8, 9.1] 9.9] .964) .887| 73.49] 8.78 
eis. 1929 | 456} 5,937) 10.0, 85.0} 92.4 8. 5 9.3| 1.018] .936| 86. 52| 8.68 
1931 | 411) 5,554) 7.7} 65.2} 71.0, 8.5 9.3) 940). 864) 61.32) 8.01 
Miners, machine | 
(cutters), helpers: | 
i Alabama_________ 1929 13} 101) 81) 75.4) 83.1) 9.3) 10.2; 528 .480) 39.84) 4.90 
1931 15} 109| 6.7| 61.9] 68.5| 9.3) 10.3, .555| .501| 34.34) 5.16 
Colorado......._. 1929] 7 18] 7.41 56.6] 60.6 7.7} 82 .981| -916| 55.54) 7.52 
: 1931 5 18} 6.1) 50.0; 56.1/ 8&2 9.2 .866| .773| 43.35) 7.09 
F Kansas_......._. 1929 2 9 4.3) 38.1) 40.45 8&8 9.3} .810| .762) 30.81) 7.11 
> ° 1931 1 10) (*) () | @) ¢) | @ () (') () | @) 
Kentucky.....__- 1929 36, 269 8&6 76.0) 81.8) 89 O96 .715 . 54. 35) 6. 35 
: 1931 36 233, 46.7) 59.0) 64.2) 88] 9.6 .614) .563| 36.20 5.40 
Le ees 1931 1 5} (4) @) | @) QO | @ () () () | @) 
Pennsylvania____| 1929 29} 183) 10.4) 93.81 1022) 9.0! 9.8 .822) .754) 77.05) 7.39 
1931 15 75) 6.1| 55.7| 61.6, 9.1) 10.1| .818| ..740| 45.57) 7.48 
Tennessee________| 1929 8 38) 4.5] 38.4) 40.6) 8.5, 9.0, 410). 388] 15. 76, 3.48 
1931 9 366 6.5) 61.3) 65.7; 9.4] 10.1] .382| .357|] 23.43) 3.60 
Data included in total. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN. 
INGS OF MINERS AND LOADERS, 1929 AND 1931, IN SPECIFIED STATES—Continued 





Average hours— 





In half Per start > 
month (day) RF wall 
— based on— | based on— | 
Occupation and State ber le Made 
of ° ® | . . Per 
mines Time Time Time 
Start 
at at at half 
face |Time| face |Time! face month “y) 
in- in in- | in in- 
clud- | mine} clud- | mine} clud- 
ing ing | ing 
lunch | lunch 








| 
| 

















Miners, machine 
(cutters), helpers— 
Continued. 

Virginia__........} 1929 | 12 32 10. 7) 95.5) 100.5 9. 9.4 $0.492 $0. 468 
1931 | 10) 49 8.5) 89.8 94.9 ' 11.2 . 555 . 525) 
West Virginia 1929 | 29 115 10. 3) 97.7) 104.8 -5| 10.2; .683) .637 
1931 | 20) 64 7.4 76.4) 82.5 . 11.1 . 583 . 539 








Total 1929 | 136) 765 9.0} 81.5) 88.1 . 9.8 .703 .650) 
1931 | 112 599 6.71 62.8) 68.3 . 10.1) .608 .559) 











Loaders, machine: 
Alab 1929 | 
1931 | 
Illinois__...._.__._| 1929 
1931 
Indiana__________| 1929 
1931 
Kentucky________| 1929 
1931 
1929 
1931 
Pennsylvania____| 1929 
1931 

Tennessee___- 1929 
Virginia.....______| 1929 
1931 

West Virginia____| 1929 
1931 


| 
Q) | 
43.6 
73.0) 
62. 1| 
78. 7| 
76. 5 
85. 1) 
56. 4 
(1) | 
54.0 
8 
1 


~~ 
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(') (') 
455. 410) 
1.065, .974 
1.025) .954 
1.093) 1.032) 
1.053 1.010) 
632.579) 
.719| . 675 
() | 
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Total__........}| 1929 | 


91.6 
1931 | 


68. 3 


ek: 
zu | 
= Go 














Miners, gang: | 
Alabama__-__. 1929 (') | 
OR ctioe 1929 88. 2) 

| 1931 84.6 
Indiana. __ 1929 97. 1) 
Kentucky__- 1929 47. 3 
| 1931 70. 9) 
Cees. ee 1929 67.6) 
| 1931 (') | 
Pennsylvania 1929 85. 1) 
| 1931 101.7 
‘Tennessee __ 1929 79.0 
West Virginia- 1931 () | 


wo} @ lo 

1.029, 90.75) 9. 28 
. 852; 72 04! 7.47 
1. 242, 120 63.10.45 
. 567) 26 84) 4.91 
-546 38 66) 5.27 
-973 65.80) 6.30 
(?) (') (1) 

-651, 55 42) 6. 21 
. 578, 58 84) 5. 60 
- 816 64.48) 6.99 
(') (1) () 

.932 80 50) 8.45 
° 709 65. 05, 6. 55 


| — 
eed ke es ed 
~ 


- 
— 90 90 Go Sr © GO ~1 90 Go 





NaS SOS CNS 
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1929 3. , . 86.3 
1931 ’ : 91.8 


~~ 
on 























1 Data included in total. 


Hours and Earnings in Specified Occupations, 1929 and 1931 


TABLE 4 presents for 1929 and 1931 the average number of starts 
(days) and average hours and earnings for nine of the more impor- 
tant inside and four outside occupations and for two groups of ‘‘other 
employees” in which the employees are usualJy time workers. The 
groups of employees designated in the table as ‘‘other employees’ 
include al] time workers in all occupations other than those speci- 
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fied; these were grouped because of Jack of sufficient numbers in 
any one occupation to warrant separate tabulation. The employees 
in this table are the same as those shown in summary Table 2. 

Table 4 shows that the average days and hours worked in the 
half month were greater for engineers and pumpmen than for any 
of the other occupations, as employees in these two occupations 
frequently work on Sunday and may also work overtime on week 
days. It will be seen from the table that in practically every occupa- 
tion, average days, hours, and earnings in the haJf month, showed a 
marked decrease from those of 1929. Average earnings per day and 
per hour for the different occupations varied very little one way or 
the other. The averages are based on hours actually worked. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN- 
a ——_- OTHER THAN MINERS AND LOADERS, 1929 AND 1931, BY 
OCCUPA I 







































































—_ pense ya nck wl Average earnings— 
Num-| Num- |number 
Occupation Year ber | ber of jof starts 
mest ee ee | (18¥S),|Worked| Per | Made| Per | p 
earners i half in half | start |in half| start Zee 
month month | (day)| month) (day) 
Inside work 
Brakemen aE Rahidainns .-| 1929} 505 | 4,854 9.5 81.0 | 8.5 $48.31 [$5.08 |$0. 596 
1931 | 454| 4,339 7.4 62.6 | 8.5 | 36.05] 4.89] .576 
Bratticemen and timbermen_______.___- 1929 | 456) 2,901 10. 6 88.3 | 8.3 | 57.19 | 6.39] .648 
1931 | 409 | 2,669 8.1 65.6 | 8.1 | 41.10] 5.08] .626 
Cagers___._- cote fe . _..-.---| 1929 | 192 392 10.9} 96.1] 88 | 65.791] 6.03] .685 
1931 | 163 284 8.6 74.7] 8.7 | 49.891 5.79] .668 
Drivers___.__- ‘3 Baan ae _.| 1929 | 282) 3,811 9.5 77.8| 8.2] 49.52] 5.24] .637 
1931 | 237| 2,945 7.4 59.8 | 8.1 | 36.02] 4.86! .602 
Laborers_- Sedenckwesidoossckiod ne) Cae 9.0} 75.2] 83) 40.901453| .544 
1931 | 415 | 6,530 7.3 59.9] 8.2] 32.50] 4.43] .542 
Motormen.___________-_- __.....} 1929 | 504] 4,860 10.3} 89.6] 87] 58.21] 5.64! .649 
1931 | 444| 4,527 7.9 68.3} 8.6 | 42.591 5.37] .624 
Pumpmen .o : _..| 1929 | 390| 1,148 12.3} 113.5] 9.2] 62.45] 5.06] .550 
1931 | 347 882 11.1 96.7] 87] 51.17] 4.62] .529 
Trackmen.. _.......-| 1929] 582] 4,653 10. 4 85.8] 8.3 | 54.47| 5.26] .635 
1931 | 466 | 4,151 8.2] 66.9] 82] 40.65 | 4.97| .608 
Trappers (boys) _- | 1929 | 200 633 9.4| 75.6] 81] 26.79|2.86| .354 
| 1931] 127 388 6.6 53.3] 8.1 [17.88 | 2.71 | .335 
Other employees... __- _......-| 1929] 518] 6,814 10.7} 921] 86] 66.38|6.18| .721 
| 1931 | 461 | 7,531 9.2| 77.0] 84] 55.92/6.11| .726 
Total (inside). -..__________- ___.| 1929 | 535 | 37,908! 10.0| 848] 85] 53.10 | 5.30 | .626 
1931 | 469 | 34, 246 8.1 67.4] 8.3 | 41.85 5. 18 | 621 
Outside work | 
Blacksmiths...____. ae, le 811 11.3] 99.5] 8&8 | 67.47 | 5.96] .678 
1931 | 452 642 9.3| 80.8] 8.6] 52.47) 5.61] .650 
Carpenters and car-repairmen_._______- 1929| 471] 1,458; 10.8] 929] 86| 56.84| 5.24] .612 
f 1931 | 418] 1,334 9.2| 77.6] 85] 45.04) 4.91] .581 
ae 652 12.8} 111.9] 871] 79.56) 6.21] .711 
1931 | 271 540 12.8} 109.5] 85] 76.13 | 5.94] .695 
<n: | ClflLrllCUlU me 10.0} 86.8] 87] 42.78 | 4.30] .493 
1931 | 462| 6,954 7.7 66.7] 8.7 | 31.53 | 4.09} .473 
IRE RS 1929] 506 | 4,143) 111] 987) 89) 57.53) 5.18) . 583 
1931 | 456) 4,009 9.9| 86.5] 8.7] 49.13 | 4.96) .568 
Total (outside) ..................- 1929 | 534/14,898| 10.6) 925] 88] 51.21 | 4.85 | .554 
1931 | 465 | 13, 479 8.8| 76.1] 871] 40.891 4.65!] .538 
Total (inside and outside) _____- 1929 | 535 | 52,806 19. 2 87.0! 8.6] 52.57 | 5.17] .605 
1931 | 469 | 47,725 8.3| 69.8] 84] 41.58 5.02) .595 






















Table 5 presents, for each State and for all States combined, the 
average starts (days), hours and earnings of all miners and loaders in 
a half month in 1929 and 1931. As regards average days worked in 
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the half month, each of the 11 States showed a decrease from 1929 jo 
1931, ranging from three-tenths of an hour (or 4.3 per cent) to 3.5 
hours (or 36.5 per cent). Ten of the eleven States showed marked 
decreases in hours worked in the half month, based on time at face, 
while one State showed an increase. There were no very marked 
changes in average hours per start, based on time at face. Nine of 
the eleven States showed decreases in average earnings per hour based 
on time at face, 1 showed practically no change, and 1 showed a smal! 
increase; as regards 1931 there was a wide range among the States, 
running from 37.2 cents to 95.6 cents, the average for all States com- 
bined being 59.9 cents per hour. From 1929 to 1931 every State 
showed a decrease in average earnings per half month; for all States 
combined the average dropped from $49.85 to $33.82, equivalent to a 
decrease of 32.1 per cent for the 90,063 employees covered. Notwith- 
standing the general decrease in number of days worked per ha!t 
month, every State except one showed a decrease in average earnings 
per day, and that one showed an increase of 1 cent per day; it is inter- 
esting to note that the decrease in average earnings in the half month 
in the same State represented 36 per cent. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EFARN- 
INGS OF MINERS AND LOADERS, 1929 AND 1931, BY STATE 


























| 
| Average hours— Average earnings 
Aver- 
age 
tied ‘ — — P yay a hour 
Num- ms of |starts | Dased on— | based on— ased on— 
State Year |ber of — Made} ,, 
: wage | (days) : Per 
mines! earners | work- | +p; , im | star 
ed in Time; Time| Time ; half (da 
half at face,| Timejat face,| Timejat face,| Time | month 
month|2elud-| in jinclud-| in jinclud-| in 
ing |mine| ing |mine| ing | mine 
lunch lunch lunch 
- Ka, 
Che Eli SS 1929 22 4, 740 8.3 74.2 | 81.6 8.9 9.8 ($0. 453 '$0.411 [$33.58 | $4. 0 
1931 19 4, 5Al 6.0 | 51.8 | 57.3 86) 9.5 . 431 .389 | 22.32] 3.49 
a 1929 16 1, 989 6.8 51.8 | 56.3 7.6 8.2 815 . 750 | 42. 22 t 
1931 17 2, 339 6.2 50.3 | 54.5 8.1 8.8 . 740 . 682 | 37.19 6. 
ES ee ote 1929 37 | 14, 104 9. 6 77.9 | 84.5 8.1 8.8 | . 867 . 799 | 67. 55 7. 04 
1931 39 | 11, 539 6.1 49.4 | 53.6 8.1 8.8 869 . 802 | 42. 94 7. 05 
BRO 58 A 1929 29 4, 691 8. 6 63.5 | 67.6 7.4 7.8 926 . 870 | 58. 85 6.8 
1931 19 2, 514 5. 6 39.9 | 42.8 7.1 7. 6 .956 | .890 |} 38.12] 6.77 
Kanes..............] 10 8| 1,349 7.01 49.7 | 54.5 7.1) 7.7! .712] .650 | 35.39] 5.03 
1931 8 | 1,594 5.0] 39.4 |413 7.9} 83] .617] .589 | 24.33] 4.48 
Kentucky-__--....--- 1929 64 | 11, 037 8.4 68.2 | 74.1 8.1 8.8] .634 . 584 | 43. 24 5. 1f 
1931 65 | 10, 801 5.8 47.0 | 51.6 8.1 8.9 569 . 518 | 26.74 4.0) 
es a ee 41 7, 625 9.0 70.5 | 76.5 7.8 8.5 622 . 57. 43. 83 4.5 
1931 32 | 6,840 7.2 56.9 | 62.3 7.9 8. 6 506 . 462 | 28. 79 3. OY 
Pennsylvania_ -__-- 1929 | 136 | 29, 665 9.5 | 77.7 | 86.4 82] 9.1 645 | .580 | 50.13 j, 27 
1931 125 | 28, 519 7.9 62.5 | 69.0 80; &8 567 - 513 | 35.45 4. 5] 
Tennessee____.-..-.| 1929 15] 1,188 7.0} 53.8 | 57.1 7.71 82 500 | .471 | 26.91 3, Be 
1931 14} 1, 265 6.7 | 56.0 | 60.0 84) 9.0 372 347 | 20.82 | 3.12 
ERS SPP 1929 22; 2,601 98 | 7431794 7.6) 8&1 568 532 | 42.23 | 4. 30 
1931 16 | 2,533 8.9] 69.1] 75.1 7.8] 8&5 515 474 | 35.59 | 4.0) 
West Virginia____- 1929 | 145 | 20, 421 9.1] 70.8] 77.9 7.8] 85 689 | .626 | 48.77 ; 
1931 115 | 17, 578 7.4 61. 2 | 67.0 8&2] 9.0 572 | .522| 34.96 | 4.72 
Tetet.......4:.4 see 535 | 99, 405 9.1 72.6 | 79.6 8.0 &.8 687 . 626 | 49. 85 5. il 
1931 469 | 90, 063 7.0 56.5 | 61.9 8.1 & 8 599 546 | 33. 82 4. 82 









































Table 6 presents, for each State and for all States combined, figures 
showing for 1929 and 1931, average starts (days), hours, and earnings 
in a half month for all inside and outside wage earners except miners 
and loaders (i. e., the same employees as covered in summary Table 2). 
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4s previously stated, these employees are time workers, and the aver- 
joes are based on hours actually worked. 
“Every State except one showed a decided decrease in average num- 
yer of days and average hours worked in a half month. The one 
exception showed a slight increase. The average hours per start 
dav) varied very little one way or the other, the averages remaining 
he same in each of three States for the two years. Ten of the 
leven States showed marked decreases in earnings in a half month, 
he increase in the remaining State being negligible. The decrease 
or the 47,725 employees, all States combined, was from $52.57 in 
929 to $41.58 in 1931, or 20.9 per cent. 
The variation in average earnings per day and per hour, 1929 to 
1931, was comparatively slight in 9 of the 11 States. Of the remaining 
states, one showed decreases equivalent to 11.7 per cent in average 
parnings per day and 11.1 per cent in average earnings per hour. The 
ither State showed decreases equivalent to 7 per cent in average earn- 
Sngs per day and 4.5 per cent in average earnings per hour. 
\stx 6.-AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN- 


INGS, ALL EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MINERS AND LOADERS, !929 AND 1931, BY 
STATE 















































: Aver- Average 
ga age — Average earnings— 
3 . | num- ours— | 
“y Num- a | ber of 
State Year | ber of wage | Starts | 
a mines| W288 | (days) |. rs 
: earners y orked Worked) Per | Made | Per Per 
‘ in half | 22 half | start | in half | start hour 
Ai month month | (day) | month | (day) | 
& 
MBAiabama 1929| 22] 3,019| 95] 86.1] 9.1) $34.32 |$3.62 $0,399 
é 1931 19 | 2,476 7.5} 640] 86] 25.74|3.45| .402 
mac olorado 1929 16 | 1,012 87] 728] 84)| 56.64/6.53| .778 
| 1931 17! 1,142 7.5! 62.6] 83)| 48.63 |6.45! .777 
Bel llinois 1929 | 37! 6,226 11.2] 91.6] 82) 71.40] 6.38] .780 
e 1931 39-7, 646 8.0} 65.4] 82) 51.59|6.45| .789 
Selndiana 1929} 29); 2,082 10.5} 85.1] 8&1! 66.02] 6.26] .776 
z 1931 19 | 1,473 88) 69.4] 7.9) 54.31/6.18| .78 
eek ansas 1929 s 289 98} 80.7) 83) 52.39) 5.37| .649 
&§ 1931 8| 310 6.8 55.7 | 82! 35.94/ 5.31] .646 
Kentucky - 1929 64 | 6,924 9.6| 83.7] 87) 44.63) 4.64] .533 
_ 1931 65 | 6,755 6.9} 585] 84) 31.26) 4.50] .534 
Ohio. een 1929 41)| 2,783 10.5| 866] 82 53.01 | 5.03] .612 
§ 1931 32 | 2,392 8.8) 71.4) 82) 38.88) 4.44] .544 
< Pennsylvania 1929 136 | 12,935 10.7 93.8 | 8&7 59. 98 | 5. 59 . 639 
&§ 1931 | 125 | 11,819 9.1 77.3 | 85) 47.18 | 5.20] .610 
me | ennessee | 1929 15 763 8.0 64.4) 81) 26.16 | 3.28] .406 
ee | 1931 14| 518 8.2) 666) 81) 26.13) 3.19] .393 
ae irginia_. | 1929; 22] 2,098] 10.7] 91.7) 8&6) 42.79| 4.00] 1466 
eee” | 1931 16 | 1,899 8.7 76.5 | 8.8) 34.56 | 3.96] .452 
; West Virginia. _- | 1929 | 145 | 14, 675 9.7 $2. 6 8.5 | 46.04 | 4.76 . 558 
cf | 1931 | 115 | 11,295 8.5 72.9) 86 38831 4.57] . 532 
Total_..............-.-....------] 1929 | 535 | 52,806} 10.2/ 87.0] 86] 52.57| 5.17] .605 
| 1931 | 469 | 47,725 83} 69.8 | 8.4) 41.58 | 5.02] . 595 
| | 
: Weekly Hours and Earnings, 1931 


TABLE 7 presents for the miners and loaders in each of seven 
ccupations average starts (days), hours, and earnings in one week 
based upon actual figures for the half month. The averages for one 
week were weighted. That is, the aggregate days, hours worked, 
and earnings of the employees in an occupation at a given mine were 
divided by the number of normal working-days in the half month for 
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the occupation and the results were multiplied by six for a 6-day 
occupation or by seven for a 7-day occupation. The aggregates thy 
obtained for the given occupation for all mines in a given State wer 
combined and from these combined aggregates the usual average 
were computed for one week. This was done for the purpose of 
having weekly figures available for comparison with like averag 
hours and earnings in other industries, in most of which weekly pay 
periods prevail. The average number of starts (days) based upoy 
the number made in a half month varied from 3.5 for miners, machine 
(cutters), to 3.2 for each of the heavier occupations in point of nun. 
bers, and the average was 3.2 for the 90,063 employees in the seven 
occupations combined, which is little more than half time. 
The average hours, based on time at the face including lunch, 
which could have been made in one week, based upon the number 
actually worked in a half month, varied from 37.0 for the 378 gang 
miners to 25.7 for the 65,172 hand loaders, and to 25.1 for the 16,963 
hand or pick miners. The average for the 90,063 in the seven occups- 
tions combined was 25.9 per week. A reference to Table 9 of this 
report, compiled by the United States Bureau of Mines, shows that 
the weighted average working-day of men employed in bituminous 
mines in 1929 was 8.08 hours, or approximately 48.5 hours per week, 
from which it will be seen that the 25.9 hours per week shown in 
Table 7 constituted little more than 50 per cent of full time. 
The average earnings that could have been made in one week, based 
upon the amount actually made in a half month, varied from $28.68 
for gang miners, to $14.73 for hand or pick miners, and to $14.43 for 
hand loaders. The average for ali miners and loaders was $15.54 per 
week. 
TABLE 7.-AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EAR\. 
INGS PER WEEK OF MINERS AND LOADERS, 1931, BY OCCUPATION 


























Average hours 
Aver- 
age In one week | *‘ 
y num- 1 age 
Num- eegpe ber of based on— earn- 
Occupation ber of wage starts ings 
mines} .orners (days) Time made 
) ed at face : in one 
in one | includ- Time | week 
week ing in mine 
lunch 
Loaders, contract. ._-._- Ps AEN 42 405 3.4 29. 5 32. 5 
Loaders, hand_____-. BND 413 | 65,172 3. 2 25. 7 28. 2 
Loaders, machine - _- 35 992 3.3 28. 6 30. 7 
Miners, gang__--__- 18 378 4.4 37.0 40. 5 
Miners, hand or pick_. hohe 201 | 16, 963 3. 2 25. 1 27.5 
Miners, machine (cutters) - +e 411] 5,554 3. 5 29. 7 32. 4 
Miners, machine (cutters), helpers - - sdatusistenebal ae 599 3.2 29. 6 32. 2 
,, meee isuttad me __| 469 | 90, 063 3.2 25.9 28. 4 | 

















Table 8 presents for wage earners in each occupation, inside and 
outside the mine, except miners and loaders, average number 0! 
starts (days), hours, and earnings in one week, based on actual figures 
for a half month. These, also, are weighted averages. 

The average number of days per week ranged from 5.9 for outside 
engineers to 3.0 for trappers (boys) and 3.4 for brakemen, drivers, 
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nd laborers, inside. The average for the inside group was 3.7, for 
he outside group 4.1, and for the two combined 3.8 days per week. ~ 
he average hours in one week ranged from 50.3 for engineers to 
44 for trappers (boys) and to 27.4 for drivers. The average for 
he inside group was 31.1, for the outside group 35.3, and for the two 
roups combined 32.3 hours per week, or approximately 67 per cent 
full time. 
fsbo earnings that could have been made in one week, based 
1pon the amount actually made in a half month ranged from $35.10 
for engineers to $8.19 for trappers (boys) and $14.58 for outside 
aborers. The average for the inside group was $19.37, for the 
outside group $18.96, and for the 47,725 in the two groups combined 
$19.25. 
T,BLE 8.-AVERAGE NUMBER OF _ STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS A 


ND 
EARNINGS, ALL EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MINERS AND LOADERS, PER WEEK, 
1931, BY OCCUPATION 


















































| Average ‘. 
| Average | : 
| Number | Number of| tarts” | actual | comings 
Occupation of mines | “@8e ear- (days) vaeg made in 
ners . | worked in “ 
eee one week | °¢ week 
Inside work 
Brakemen..-.--.-.----- : ate Se: 454 4, 339 3.4 29. 0 $16. 71 
Bratticemen and timbermen.- ——— 409 2, 669 3.8 30. 4 19. 08 
y sain’ 163 284 3.9 3A. 2 22. 83 
237 2, 945 3.4 27.4 16. 53 
415 6, 530 3.4 27.9 15. 14 
444 4, 527 3.7 31. 6 19, 71 
347 882 5.1 44.2 23. 39 
466 4, 151 3.8 30. 8 18. 78 
‘ } ; 127 388 3.0 24.4 8.19 
Other employees.__..-. . --- 461 7, 531 4.2 35. 5 25. 87 
siheisilintaad | —— ; 
Total 469 34, 246 | 3.7 31.1 | 19. 37 
Outside work 

a 452 642 4.3 37.0 | 24. 06 
Carpenters and car-repairmen _- 418 1, 334 4.2 35. 9 20. 87 
Engineers ate + 271 540 5.9 50. 3 | 35. 10 
Laborers......- 462 6, 954 3.6 30. 9 14. 58 
Other employees-_. i ; 456 4, 009 4.6 40. 4 22. 94 
Total... 465 | 13, 479 | 4.1 35. 3 | 18. 96 
Grand total (inside and outside) 409 | ~~ 47,725 | 3.8 | 32. 3 | 19. 25 





Average Working-Day in 1929 


Tue figures in Table 9, compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, show for each of the years 1903 to 1929 (1909 excepted) 
the per cent of total bituminous-coal-mine employees having a normal 
working-day of 8, 9, and 10 hours, together with the weighted average 
working-day for each year. From the table it will be observed that 
in 1903, 56.4 per cent of the employees were on the 8-hour day basis, 
17.1 per cent a 9-hour day, and 26.5 per cent a 10-hour day; the 
weighted average working-day was 8.7hours. In comparison, the 1929 

res show that 92.5 per cent of all bituminous employees had an 
8-hour day, 6.7 per cent a 9-hour day, and 0.8 per cent a 10-hour day; 
the weighted average working-day was 8.08 hours. 
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TABLE 9.—PER CENT OF MEN EMPLOYED IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES WH. HAN 
AN ESTABLISHED WORKING-DAY OF 8, 9, OR 10 HOURS, 1903 TO 1929! " 


[From United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, Coal in 1929] 






































| 
| Per cent of total em- | ! Per cent of total em- 
| ployees in mines | a ployees in mines 
working— Weighted working— W eightea 
: average | iverage 
Year : working- Year Working. 
' lay day 
8- 9- 10- — | 8- 9 10- | ‘ay 
hour | hour | hour | (ours) hour | hour | hour | ‘“0ur) 
day | day | day day | day | day 
—_—-— - - - — - _ pea —_——_— ———__, 
1903_ ---| 56.4] 17.1] 265 pS Sere 79.0} 126] 84) 8 
1904 62. 1 13. 8 24. | 8.6 |; 1918__ 90. 6 6.7 2.7 | Q 19 
1905_ 61.1 13. 6 25. 3 F 2 2 SRS kee 95. 5 3. § 1.0 | g Op 
1906 63. 0 13. 5 23. 5 U8 of SS ee 97. 1 2.0 9 & ty 
1907 64. 0 11.6 24.4 8.6 || 1921_ 96. 6 2.9 .5 gy 
1908 63. 5 11.1 25. 4 8.6 || 1922_ 95. 1 4.0 .9 Q ip 
1910 62. 1 11.3 26. 6 8. 6 1923_ 94. 7 4.2 1.1 g fp 
1911 62.9 10.9 26. 2 8.6 |} 1924. 93. 7 §.1 1,2 | XK 
1912_ 61.6 11.5 26.9 8. 6 1925_ 93. 5 5. 4 a1 8 i 
1913___ 61.9 15, 2 22. 9 8.6 1926_ 93. 7 5. 5 se 8 
1914____. 60.7} 15.4] 23.9 8.6 | 1927. ---| 934] 5&6] 10] 8 if 
1915. ... 59. 6 17.0 23. 4 8.6 |} 1928. 93. 1 6.1 8 § (W 
. 58. 6 17.4 | 240 8.6 || 1929 -| 92.5 6. 7 5 & OR 














| Percentages are calculated on basis of total number of men in mines definitely reported as having §. 4 
or 10 hour day. A small number of mines that work more than 10 hours or less than 8 hours have beer 
excluded, as have also all mines for which the reports were defective or which changed their work ing-da, 
during the year. j 


Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding wage changes 

is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates to manv- 
facturing establishments that report monthly figures regarding 
volume of employment, while Part 2 presents data obtained from new 
trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Although the 
effort is made, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of data as 
between parts 1 and 2. 


Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


SEVEN establishments in three industries reported wage-rate 
increases during the month ending August 15. These increases aver- 
aged 10.6 per cent and affected 618 employees, or 41 per cent of the 
employees in the establishments concerned. 

Two hundred and twenty-one establishments in 50 industries 
reported wage-rate decreases during the same period. These 
decreases averaging 10 per cent, affected 20,739 employees, or 63 per 
cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. Twenty-six 
of these wage-rate decreases were reported in the food group, 28 were 
in the textile group, 25 in the iron and steel group, 48 in the lumber 
group, and 21 were in the paper and printing group. Seven industries 
in which wage-rate decreases in 10 or more establishments wert 
reported follow: Lumber, sawmills, 22; brick, tile, and terra cotta, 21; 
cotton goods, 18; furniture, 15; foundry and machine-shop products, 
13; lumber, millwork, 11; and paper and pulp, 10. 
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WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1931 







































































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in wage Employees affected 
rate 
, Per cent of em- 
Number ployees 
led Industry Teta! yom 
Re om _ Total | Inestab- | In all 
e number | increasé | Range | AY¢l- | num- | lishments | estab- 
report- or age : : 
) i Te ber reporting lish- 
ng decrease i t 
in wage ncrease or | ments 
cates decrease in | report- 
J . wage rates| ing 
| Increases 
, Dyeing and finishing textiles 133 4 10.0 10. 0 500 43 1 
‘ Millinery and lace goods-- 122 2 10.0-17.5 | 13.5 106 34 1 
‘ Brick, tile, and terra cotta._____| 709 1 10.0} 10.0 12 85 (1) 
(¥ Total. ._-- 7 10. 0-17. 5 | 10.6 618 See 
bh 
* Decreases 
° Slaughtering and meat packing 207 6 10.0 10. 0 839 45 1 
. Confectionery - - - 318 7 10. 0-20. 0 11.0 165 85 1 
B Ice cream. ___- 326 1 10. 0 10.0 44 54 (1) 
e Flour-- anne 395 6 9. 3-10. 0 10. 0 274 85 2 
Baking_....---- 701 6 10. 0-20. 0 10. 4 133 65 (1) 
Cotton goods_ --. 489 18 8. 5-20. 0 10.4} 3,192 45 2 
Hosiery and knit goods 358 3 10. 0 10. 0 176 81 () 
Silk goods_-_-...- | 274 1 8.0 8. 0 18 50 (1) 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 178 1 10. 0 10. 0 49 66 (1) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ___| 133 2 10. 0 10. 0 273 100 1 
Clothing, men’s - 331 | 1 10. 0 10.0 34 71 (1) 
Millinery and lace goods. | 122 | 2} 10.0-25.0] 117 86 23 1 
Iron and steel_..._---- 194 | 3 10. 0-18. 0 10.7 | 1,245 63 1 
Structural-iron work. ____- 166 3 8. 5-20. 0 9.9 226 50 1 
_ Foundry and machine- shop 
-& products-_. PP 1, 046 13 | 5. 0-25. 0 9.3} 1,405 7 1 
: Hardware. : 95 ] 8.4 8.4 409 41 2 
: Machine tools__ 147 2 | 5. 0-10. 0 6.7 45 24 (1) 
. Steam fittings and steam and | 
hot-water heating . <a 106 2 | 6. 0-12. 5 7.8 212 43 1 
Steves. .sccctiee = 128 | 1 | 5. 0-10. 0 8.6 21 19 (1) 
Lumber, sawmills___ 637 | 22 | 5. 0-13. 0 9.7 | 3,105 86 2 
) L umber, millwork_- 338 ll 5. 0-20. 0 7 420 90 4 
; Furniture..... .- 436 | 15 8. 0-22. 5 10. 0 1, 319 Q8 3 
B Leather_...__-  % 137 3 4. 9-15. 0 8.7 118 30 (1) 
Boots and shoes___- 292 | 2; 10.0-20.0 15.0 101 44 (1) 
; Paper and pulp---__- 371 10 | 5. 0-15. 0 10.0 | 2,395 91 3 
4 Paper boxes_-___- 298 1 10. 0 10.0 14 40 (1) 
Fe Printing, book and job___- 595 5 4. 0-10. 7 10.3 257 59 (1) 
Printing, newspapers. -----_---- 444 5 7. 0-15. 0 10.8 149 47 (}) 
Feptimiies chcact..s..-- 205 7 5. 0-20. 0 7.3 198 77 3 
CO ek 113 4 10. 0 10.0 649 100 4 
} Brick, tile, and terra cotta__ 709 21 6. 0-20. 0 10.5 856 93 3 
: Potter Pu. choc.-.-.. wal 117 | 3 10.0 10. 0 532 100 3 
K Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
3 nie "taal ae, 153 | 3 10.0} 10.0 7 95 (1) 
= Cigars and cigarettes__... .....-- 186 | 3 10.0} 10.0 815 68 2 
¥ Agricultural implements-_-- ___-- 80 | 1 10. 0 10. 0 32 71 (4) 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_-_.- _- 4 202 2 10, 0-15. 0 12.9 102 49 (1) 
Jewelry coco. aS 150 2 10. 0 10.0 84 92 1 
Paint and varnish________ 251 3 10.0 10.0 118 62 1 
Rubber goods, other than boots 
and shoes, tires, and inner 
een a ea 77 2 10. 0 10. 0 27 93 (?) 
Beverages_..... ____ 268 2 10. 0-27. 0 14.2 28 27 (1) 
Cash registers, adding: machines, 
and caleulatin machines. -._--- 47 1 5. 0-10. 0 8.8 25 81 (?) 
Z ypewrifers and supplies_-____- 16 1 10. 0 10. 0 25 100 (1) 
a aber 31 2 10.0 10.0 85 100 ] 
Smelting and refining, copper, 
lead, and zine_............... 12 1 120} 120 8 100 2 . 
C otton, small wares_______. 80 1 10.0 10. 0 100 100 1 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. | 49 2 7. 5-15. 0 9.9 10 3} () 
Plumbers’ supplies. ____...._--- 2 3 5.0-10.0} 10.4 196 12 4 
Tin cans and other tinware____- 37 1 10.0} 10.0 12 100 (1) 
WOU x 29 l 6.0 6.0 30 33 1 
BU adiieelacsossens-... 93 2; 8210.0 8.9 5 31 (1) 
SEES See 221! 5.0-25.0] 10.0] 20,739 Firsts... 








! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Part 2.—Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since June, 1931 


ReEcENT union and other wage changes reported to the bureau are 
shown in the following table for 15,785 workers, 5.042 of whom 
obtained the 5-day week. 

Changes in wages were for the most part reductions, about the 
only exceptions being in the printing trades, where increases range« 
from 50 cents to $4.60 per week. Decr reases in building trades 
ranged from 10 to 37% cents per hour; light, heat, and power em- 
ployees, about 7 per cent; railroad workers, 8 to 16% per cent; and 
street railway employees, a reduction of 1 to 5 cents per hour. 

One textile mill showed an increase of $2 to $3 per week and one 
decrease of $3.60 per week; one coal mine reported an increase of | ' 
cents per ton for miners and another a decrease of $1.25 per day. 


RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, JUNE ‘1: 
SEPTEMBER, 1931 








| 
Rate of wages Hours per week 
Date of | i———_-~—- 


change Before After | Before | After 
change change | change | change 


Industry, occupation and locality 





Auto workers: Sheet metal workers, Oakland, Per hour Per hour 
Calif ' y. — $1. 12% $0. 85 
Building trades: 
Carpenters, Baltimore, Md., and vicinity. Aug. 15. _- 1. 10 11,00 
Cement finishers, Wichita, Kans July 10__- 1! . 5 
Electrical workers, Kansas City, Mo Sept. 1_- 1. . 65 
Hod carriers, Phoenix, Ariz__ % Aug. 8. 1 6214 
Painters, decorators, and paperhangers, 
Memphis, Tenn July 27__- 1.1: 
Plasterers— 
Bloomington, Ill., soteiiunoeed i ..| June 1-_-- 
Los Angeles, C ae ee Oe ES F 
i ee ee A ae aia 
Minneapolis, ate a 1 et July ER 
Phoenix, Ariz_. Aug. 8___- 
San Bernardino, Cc alif., ‘and. vicinity__- June 16 __- 
Wichita, Kans __._ | July 10 
Stonecutters, Pittsburgh, Pa_- _.| June 16_- 
Furniture: Upholsterers, C hicago, Th... : 
Light, heat, power, and water: 
Power workers, Agree, Oreg.— 
Helpers, E. M. and C 
Groundmen 
Journey men, line and construction - 
Ww orking foremen aa ate ; 





tani anil anil anil ans Lala 
ss © 2e . 


Journeyman cable splicers _ 
Cable splicer foremen 
Flume maintenance men 
Flume foremen 

Woes. ...... 

Wheel tenders_- 

Operators, Class A __- 
Operators, Class B__. 
Operators, Class C____- 
Operators, Class D 


_ 


a Seocwe we: 
SSSSsS8F 


PHS 
~ 
x 

J 


itt 
bd ANS eS OO ONIONS 


Perrone 
“Say 
35 


Foremen at B. and O 
Foremen at G. and M . 
Mail, money, and auto truck drivers __ 


2 
5 


Multiple are lamp trimmers or arc 
repair 
Series arc lamp trimmers 
Tool-room men 
Storage-battery men 
Line inspector foremen 
Line 
Trouble dispatchers - _- 
1 Emergency rate on new contracts. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY. OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, JUNE TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1931—Continued 








Rate of wages Hours per week 





Industry, occupation and locality 
Before After Before | After 
change change change | change 








Light, heat, power, and water—C ontinued. 
Power workers, Portland, Oreg.—Contd. Per month Per month 
Storekeepers MERE eh y 1_\$175.00-$210.00 |$161.88-$194.25 
Cable testers _ - a ee 200. 00 185. 00 
Laboratory men..............-. " 204. 00 188. 70 
Per day 
Truck and speeder drivers_______-- ‘ $5. $5. 18 
Pole and heavy commercial truck 
_ 
Watchmen, caretakers.______________-__|_:_do__. 
Metermen___- oe 
Incandescent sign cleaners and jamp 
replacers _____- 
Incandescent electric sign repairmen ee 
Siac aaa 
Tool repairmen_. ; 
Electrical machinists_- 
Inspectors - - - 
Storeroom men. 
Signalmen__- 
Miners, coal: 
Bevier, Mo-___- 
Haywood, W. Va. 
Printing and publishing 
Bindery workers, New York, N. Y...--___| Sept.2. (4) 
Compositors— 


. 55 


aoe 
a 
o 
: 
=I or 


40 


63 
40 
40 
01 
85 
48 
55 


PWR DRS 


$8 SSSSEESS & 





2 


ao 
a 
NAPSOONINS 


. * Fees 


Per week 
Port Chester, N. Y., newspaper -- July 1. $50. 00 
Saginaw, Mich., job work_- do___ 35. 00 

Machine operators— 
Des Moines, lowa— 

Newspaper, day Sept.1. 48. 00 48. 50 
Newspaper, night 40... 51. 50 52. 

Saginaw, Mich. - | July 1. 35. 00 39. 60 

Machinists— 

Des Moines, Iowa— 
Newspaper, day. Sept.1. 48. 00 48. 50 
Newspaper, night - - - 51. 50 52. 00 

Railroad workers: 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Per month Per month 
Clerks_ July 1. 5 $550. 00 (8) 
Executive and general officers - a “SH 7 550. 00 (8) 

St. Louis, Mo.— 
Clerks....___. eT FS (*) (?) 
Officers_. tee er (10) 

Street-railway workers, Odgen, Utah: 





Road A 


Conductors and motormen, 1l-man cars— Per hour 
aia . $0. 37 
Second year - --- d . . 3914 
Third year - ter 1 P . 42 
Fourth year and thereafter.__..______ ' 47 


Road B 


Passenger trainmen— 
Conductors and motormen— 4 
- 45 
47 
uy - 50 
Fourth year and thereafter _- - - 52 
Passenger brakemen-.--.........-_--- - 40 
Freight trainmen— 
Jonductors and motormen__..._______|- . 57 
Freight brakemen_________- laa . 42 
RS : . 40 

















2 Per ton. ? Officers’ minimum salary. 

* Hours per day. § 10 per cent reduction. 

4 Not reported. ® 814 per cent reduction. 

5 Clerks’ maximum salary. 10 10 to 1623 per cent reduction. 
® Reduction of 2 days’ pay per month. 11 Hours irregular. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, JUNE 709 
SEPTEMBER, 1931—Continued 
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Rate of wages Hours per week 





| 

| 

| Dateof | _ 
change 




















| 
Before After Before | After 
| change change change | change 
} | | 
Road B—Continued | | 
Street-railway workers, Ogden, Utah—Contd. | 
W ork-train service— 

Conductors and motormen Per hour Per hour 
First year | June 1 $0. 45 $0. 42 (My) | 
Second year do - 47 . 44 (lt) | 
Third year-_-_-_-_- do. . 47 (11) 
Fourth year and thereafter do. . 52 .49 (11) 

eee do. . 40 . 39 (11) 

Milk trains and switch engines— 

Conductors and motormen— 
Le Beets See 45 .42 (11) 
eee do_- 47 . 44 (11) 
Third year_-_ _do- . 50 47 (11) 
Fourth year and thereafter do. 52 . 49 (11) 

Brakemen.-.------ “= .do . 40 39 | (@) | 

Motor-coach operators do- (*) .37 -. 54 (M4) | 
Shopmen— | 

Auto mechanic - do. (4) .32 -.55%! (11) 

Blacksmiths_ - - : .45 -. 59 .42 -.55%) (4) 
Helpers__- y ae . 3444-. 43 ie 49 | (4) 

Carpenters, passenger ie Ge .47 -. 59 .42 - 554) (1!) 
Helpers_ = .32 -.3444 .2914-.32 (11) 

Carpenters, freight _.do- 47 44 (11) 

Painters- ---- a do. . 4214-. 50 .42 -.55% (1) 
Helpers.- ; _do.- .32 -.37 .32 -40 | (1) 

Armature winders. -__- - ee .45 -. 59 .42 -— 55%) (1) 
Helpers___--- _.do- 2 37 . 2914-. 344%) (1!) 

Machinists-_--------- |__.do- .45 -. 59 .42 -55%% | (11) 
EEE a . 32 37 . 2914-. 3414) (1) 

Car repairers, passenger- }__.do- .39%-.44%| .37 -.41%%) (1) 
Hepers............- a .32 -.37 . 2914-. 34% = (11) 

Car repairs, freight __- Sane . 44% -41%! (1) 
Helpers__-_---- i ae .37 3444 (11) 

Car inspectors, freight ~ “ee . 42 . 39 (11) 

Pipe fitters_--_-_-_- do-_.- 45 -. 59 .42 -. 554!) (11) 
Helpers. __--- é6.... .32 -.37 . 20144-3444) (11) 

Wiremen.._....___. “Seep .45 -59 | .42 -. 55%) (11) 
Helpers___----- ae .32 -.37 . 2914-. 344%) = (1) 

Barnmen..--_-_-_----- Geiv.. .3914-.444%, .37 -— 41%!) () 
peeees....c.:... a. 32 -.37 | .20%-.34%) (1!) 

Municipal: 
Bessemer, Ala., city employees _ - Aug. 1 (4) (22) (4) 
Per year Per year 
Findlay, Ohio, school employees Sept. 1_- $900-$2, 000 14 321% 
Portland, Oreg., grain handlers, public | | Per hour Per hour 
Rib itidepitonetvonsnpice ; Aug. 1...) $0. 70-$0.75 | $0. 60-$0. 65 48 
St. Landry Parish, La., school employees..| Sept. 1_- (4) (8) (4) 
Textiles: 
Rug weavers, Chicago, Ill____.__- | Aug. 17__-| (4) (35) 49 1 
Sheeting workers, Peabody and Salem, | June 1. (4) (4) 48 
Mass. 
Per week Per week | 
Silk weavers, Pawtucket, R. I Aug. 17_ ~.|$30. 00-$32. 00 [532. 00-$35. 00 16 50-55 | 16 50 
Silk workers, Pawtucket, KR. | Aug. 3_--_.| 36. 00 32. 40 | 48 | 











13 No change. 
14 1146 per cent reduction. 

158 per cent reduction. 

16 50 hours for female and 55 hours for male workers. 


4 Not reported. 

8 10 per cent reduction. 

11 Hours irregular. 

12 10 to 20 per cent reduction. 


Wages of Civilian Employees of the United States Naval 
2 Establishment 


HE present schedule of wages for civilian employees at the various 
navy yards and stations, which has been in effect for the past 
three years, will be continued into 1932, under an order of Assistan' 
Secretary Jahncke of the Navy Department. According to a press 
release of that department, dated July 10, 1931, Mr. Jahncke stated 
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that the continuance of the present schedule ‘is in accordance with 
the action of the administration of November, 1929, for the relief 
of unemployment and for stabilization of labor conditions throughout 
the country without reduction in wages.” 

About 31,000 employees will be affected by the order. 

Data on wages in the clothing workers’ service and in the laborer, 
helper, and mechanical service, in selected localities, taken from the 
last printed schedule of wages for civilian employees under the Naval 
Establishment, published in 1928 and applying to the year 1929, 
were published in the Labor Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for February, 1929 (pp. 104-107). 


——_—__—_. 00g ————— 


Dismissal Compensation 


STUDY ! of dismissal compensation has recently been completed 

by the industrial relations section of Princeton University. The 
report covers the plans of 49 companies which have adopted the 
principle of payment of compensation to workers who are dismissed 
through no fault of their own. While the plans vary in such details 
as classes of employees covered, service requirements, or age entitling 
dismissed workers to compensation, they are alike in accepting the 
principle of responsibility on the part of the employer for the preven- 
tion of permanent lay-offs or the alleviation of hardships when such 
lay-offs can not be avoided. 

The report states that it is difficult to determine the extent to 
which reward for service and provision against distress influence the 
employer in providing dismissal compensation. The use of years of 
service contrasted to age indicates this to a certain extent, but age 
parallels service to such an extent that it is not possible definitely to 
separate the motives. The plans which have been most carefully 
formulated base the dismissal compensation on both age and service 
‘showing that, in the minds of the responsible executives, neither of 
the two factors can be disregarded, though particular weights can 
be assigned to them in the formula used.”’ 

Among the secondary reasons for the establishment of compensa- 
tion plans is the desire on the part of the company to offset the adverse 
effect on the morale of employees, who are alarmed when fellow 
workers are dismissed unless some assurance is given that they will 
be treated fairly. Without the provision of some safeguard for the 
jobs of their employees, adverse criticism may also extend to the 
surrounding community, and industry, it is said, undoubtedly at- 
taches greater importance both to favorable and unfavorable reactions 
on the part of the public toward industrial relations policies since 
the beginning of the present depression. Another secondary reason 
for the payment of dismissal wages in the larger companies is to make 
some amends to dismissed workers, either for the loss of their ex- 
pectation of assistance in their old age through a formal or informal 
pension plan, or of the advantages provided in group insurance cov- 
erage, sickness and accident benefits, and vacation privileges. 








! Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Dismissal compensation. Princeton, 1931, 
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Formal dismissal compensation plans are of comparatively recent 
origin. Informal plans which have provided compensation for dis- 
missed employees on particular occasions have also been used by 
many companies. The reaction of the public press to the action of 
the United States Rubber Co. in the use of dismissal compensation 
in closing certain New England plants was immediate and favorable, 
while production standards were improved or maintained by the 
affected workers after the announcement of the dismissal program. 

In discussing the most acceptable term for compensation at time 
of Jay-off, it is said in the report that while ‘‘ dismissal compensation ” 
is not perfect it is perhaps the most inclusive and accurate term. The 
use of the word ‘‘wage”’ is regarded as entirely unsatisfactory, both 
because most dismissal payments are made in lump sums and because 
some companies do not make payments to hourly rated employees 
but only to those on salary. Lay-offs may be either temporary or 
permanent and dismissal refers more specifically to the latter, so 
that as this is the class compensated, and as relative competency is 
usually a factor in the selection of persons to be laid off, dismissa! 
does not seem to be too severe a term. Dismissal compensation is 
defined as ‘“‘a payment in addition to wages or salary made to an 
employee whose employment is permanently terminated by the em- 
ployer primarily because of circumstances over which the employee 
has no control.”’ 

The principal causes of permanent lay-offs are listed in the report 
as follows: 

1. Time studies which result in speeding up machinery or showing men how 
to work faster and thus cause reduction in employees necessary for the operation. 

2. New payment methods which cause a speeding up of operation, displacing 
less competent men. 

3. New processes, methods, tools, or machines which require fewer operators, 
or workers of different skill. 

4. Mergers which combine office, sales, or factory forces. 

5. Decreased production due to permanent shifts in demand, cyclical depres- 
sions, or business competition. 

6. Permanent closing of an office, department, branch, or factory due to 
business failure, lack of demand, or desire to concentrate operations in more 
profitable units. 


7. Personal inefficiency on the part of the employee who can not adapt himself 
to changing conditions. 


As will be seen from the list, the causes of dismissal include techno- 
logical unemployment and unemployment resulting from financial, 
managerial, and market changes, as well as inefficiency on the part 
of the worker. One of the most important causes of the develop- 
ment of dismissal compensation is said to be the closing of plants or 
the transfer of processes following a merger, as the less efficient or 
poorly located units are often discontinued in the attempt to lower 
production, management, or distribution costs. Some companies 
have found the transfer of the less specialized workers to involve 
many problems for the worker and the company, while in other cases 
it has been possible to provide all employees in the closed plant an 
opportunity to work in some other operation of the company. 

Although the dismissal compensation has the primary purpose of 
preventing hardship, it may have a tendency to curb rapid changes 
in technical or production policies which throw employees out of 
work, and to insure the adoption of better employment methods and 
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planning, especially if the cost of the compensation is assigned directly 
to the department making the dismissal. 

In providing assistance for the dismissed workers several methods 
have been used. Many companies give advance notice so that the 
employees who are to be dismissed may begin to look for new jobs, 
while other companies have tried to find work for their men with 
other firms. 

Types of Plans 


IN SOME companies dismissal plans are started informally to help 
certain employees, and the payment of the dismissal allowance is 
considered a special arrangement and no formal announcement is 
made of the plan. In other cases plans are adopted for the closing 
of a particular department or factory and the company may after- 
ward decide either to adopt the plan as a standing policy or to for- 
mulate a new plan when the need arises. But more and more com- 
panies are adopting a fixed plan with schedules of the compensation 
payments. These schedules range from two weeks’ pay for office 
workers alone to carefully worked out plans covering all classes of 
employees and based on age, service, type of position, and reasons 
for dismissal. 

Schedules show wide differences as to minimum requirements. In 
examples given, the minimum service requirements for eligibility for 
compensation vary from 6 months to 20 years, in some instances the 
service requirement being lowered if the employee has reached a 
certain age limit. In some cases hourly rated employees are not 
included or the plan may apply only to salaried employees. 

In general the dismissal payments follow the earnings of the em- 
ployees so that the unit of compensation is a day’s wages, a week’s 
wages, or a month’s salary. In a few companies, however, the dis- 
missal payments are figured on the same basis for all employees 
regardless of the salary. 

The length of service affects most dismissal payments, the amount 
of the payment increasing with each unit of service such as a week, 
a month, or a year. Some have provided for the payment of a lump 
sum to those permanently laid off, regardless of service. 

Dismissals are usually compensated only when they occur through 
no fault of the worker, but some firms, in retiring employees because 
of inefficiency, pay them part of the regular dismissal compensation. 

Payments may be made either in lump sums or pericdically. The 
lump-sum payment is the one most generally used, as it allows a man 
more latitude in seeking other employment or gives him an oppor- 
tunity to pay his debts or to start in a business which requires a small 
amount of capital. The payment of a lump sum is usually considered 
an advantage, in that connection with the company is cut off at once 
by a more generous payment than when the payments are spread 
out over a longer period. The reason underlying periodic payments 
is to spread the compensation over the period of readjustment and 
thus avoid the distress which might result if the whole sum was spent 
atonce. “As long as periodic payments are made,” the report states, 

‘a connection with the company remains which may lead to a forlorn 
hope of reemployment and a tendency to remain in the community 
rather than to search for work elsewhere. An atmosphere of relief 
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rather than of reward surrounds periodic payments. To the company 
the payment of a lump sum indicates more sharply the cost of per- 
sonnel displacement.” 

Several examples of the amounts of the dismissal compensation paid 
by different companies are given in the report. The United States 
Rubber Co., in closing four plants, paid compensation to 509 of 
approximately 3,200 workers who were displaced. Lump-sum dis- 
missal payments were made to all employees in these plants who had 
15 or more years of service and were not eligible for pensions and to ai! 
employees 45 years of age or over with 10 or more years of service. 
The highest payment in the different plants ranged from $1,600 to 
$2,088, and the median payment from $415 to $520. Another larve 
industrial corporation has fixed the maximum dismissal compensation 
at 52 weeks’ pay. The scale of payments is weighted for age and 
service so that, for example, a man of 30 who has 8 employed 1() 
years would receive 9 weeks’ pay upon dismissal while a man 60 years 
of age and with the same period of service would receive 30 weeks’ 

ay. Anoil company gives 2 weeks’ notice to men released because of 
an of work, reorganization, discontinuance of positions, etc., with a 
half month’s pay for all except temporary employees who have less 
than 2 years of service and a maximum of one-half month’s pay for 
each year of service for monthly rated employees with more than 2 
years’ service, and for daily rated employees with more than 10 years 
of service or more than 5 years’ service if such employees are over 5() 
years of age. 

Periodic instead of lump-sum payments were made by the American 
Rolling Mill Co., in closing a plant at Elyria, Ohio, in 1929, All 
employees on the pay roll on the date of closing were given half pay 
for as many months as they had years of service, but for a maximum 
period of six months. The minimum payment was $50 per month. 
Employees on hourly and tonnage rates were paid on the basis of their 
average earnings during the first six months of 1929, which was 
considered to have been a normal operating period. 

The Plymouth Cordage Co. revised its various benefit plans in 
March, 1931, and included a retirement wage for employees who had 
completed 15 years’ service with the company. For such employees 
the dismissal compensation is equal to the earnings for the preceding 
six months, the total amount not to exceed $1,000. This payment is 
made in 26 equal installments unless the company designates some 
other method of settlement. 


Trends in Dismissal Compensation 


Because of the rapid development of dismissal compensation it is 
difficult, it is stated in the report, to make a precise determination 
of present trends. However, certain tendencies appear to be indicated 
by the policies of some progressive employers. There is an apparent 
increasing emphasis on age in some of the more elaborate plans, 
evidenced either by fixing a minimum age at which compensation 
may be paid, a different rate for employees over a certain age, or ‘: 
rapid acceleration involved in the formula or schedule used.”?” This 
emphasis on age is considered reasonable in view of the rapidly increas- 
ing difficulty of securing reemployment for men over 40 or 45. As 
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many companies place an age limit in hiring new workers, such 
ompanies can not afford to disregard the age factor in paying com- 
pensation for lay-offs. The maintenance of a pension system provid- 
ing for the payment of pensions to men reaching the age of 65 or 70 
vill not prevent adverse criticism if only younger men are hired and 
men of 45 to 65 are laid off without especial consideration. It is 
considered reasonable, also, that there should be a definite relationship 
between the compensation paid to older men who have not yet reached 
the retirement age and the annuities for which they might be eligible 
with a few more years of service. Consideration of this relationship is 
shown in several plans, and in one instance the intermediate step of a 
partial pension is included. The increase of dismissal compensation 
rates with age may be expected to have an effect upon employment 
policies, aS have pension, disability, and group-insurance plans, so 
that in Companies paying compensation on this basis there may 
develop an increasing objection to the hiring of older men. It is 
dificult to see how this effect may be eliminated, however, ‘‘unless 
the older men employed are exempted from pension and compensation 
Fcoverage. The plight of the older shiyaceh eats is a social problem 
which can be met but partially by progressive companies. The first 
‘step toward its solution, however, is the prevention or indemnifica- 
‘tion of lay-offs of older men to the fullest extent possible. Only then 
‘can a company be held to be doing its share toward the solution of 
the problem.” 

While not so marked as the tendency to compensate according to 
age, there seems to be some tendency towards the inclusion of shorter- 
service men in compensation plans, especially those who are of the 
older ages. Under present employment and training methods, the 
employee of one year’s service is better adapted to his job than was 

‘the case under earlier employment methods. As there has been con- 
‘siderable effort expended towards reducing turnover among the 
shorter-service men, it would seem to be inconsistent not to consider 
them when lay-offs become necessary. While age is the most im- 
‘portant factor when the chances of reemployment are considered, 
seven at the younger ages a year’s service may well entitle an em- 
ployee to consideration. Many companies provide notice, or wages 
in lieu of notice, in the event of dismissal of employees of approxi- 
"mately a year’s service, and there is some tendency to increase the 
‘length of notice or increase the compensation as service extends 
»beyond a yéar, instead of waiting for such increases until there is a 
relatively long service period. In a comprehensive plan of compensa- 
tion for dismissal the coverage of lay-offs due to incompetency presents 
)a difficult problem. If exit interviews are held as a regular practice 
it is easy to determine the voluntary quits, and discharges for mis 
conduct may be fairly readily checked. New employees who are 
Incompetent are automatically eliminated by the minimum service 
requirements, but a more difficult problem is presented by the 
‘question of incompetency after a year or more of service. Unless 
incompetency arising after at least a year’s employment is due to 
personal habits, health, or home environment, it is likely to be the 
stesult of the changing and more exacting demands of the job owing 
to increased speed, a change in methods, or the use of more compli- 
cated machinery. When due to these causes, it is believed that the 
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reduced relative competency should be considered a joint risk of thy 
employer and employee. It is a question whether in such cases thy 
employer should not attempt to correct the loss of efficiency throug} 
transfer or retraining, but if this is impossible the payment of 
minimum dismissal compensation, it is believed, should be considere) 

The merging of the dismissal-compensation plan with that of othe 
protective plans is regarded as logical, especially for the older ey. 
ployees, and reserves maintained against pension and disability 
liabilities may be adjusted to cover dismissal allowances for suc 
employees. Compensation for employees with shorter service wit) 
the company may be considered a pay-roll item, thus simplifying the 
actuarial computation of the reserve necessary to meet these pay. 
ments. Payments for temporary lay-offs involve separate problengs 
of administration and finance, however, and, it is considered, should 
be sharply separated from the system of compensation for permanent 
lay-offs. 

In conclusion, it is said, “‘to the employee and his dependents, 
protection against sudden termination of income because of permanent 
lay-off is as important as protection against a stoppage due to diss. 
bility, death, or old age. To the extent financially expedient, the 
employer may well seek to provide a balanced program of protection 
against these risks.”’ 
















Wages and Cost of Living in Algeria 


ERTAIN data on wages and cost of living in Algeria, derived from 

official statistics compiled in that country, are published in x 
report of the British Department of Overseas Trade on ‘ Economic 
Conditions in Algeria, 1929-30.” The figures below, taken from this 
report, give a comparison of daily wages of male and female worker 
in France and Algeria in specified years from 1926 to 1929. 


Hi 


DAILY WAGES OF MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS IN FRANCE AND ALGERIA 









































The figures for Algeria for 1928 and 1929 are for the month 0! 
October and represent an increase in the wages of male worker, 
between the two dates, of 30.7 per cent and of female workers, of 444 
per cent. 

The relative rise in the cost of living in Algiers between 1914 (taken 
as 100) and 1928, 1929, and 1930 (January to September), as calct- 


France Algeria 

Year United United 
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Men: C 
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ated by the Algiers Prefecture, is indicated below in figures taken 
rom the British report: 


SU Wath ao  5 eS ences ewetencorcesnasonsen-ecrnedewes 621 
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Wages in Brussels, 1931 


REPORT from Walter S. Reineck, American consul at Antwerp, 
Belgium, gives the average wages, shown in the following table, 
which were paid i in the principal industries in the region of Brussels 








V- 
; April, 1931. 
is 
Id AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES PAID IN BRUSSELS DISTRICT IN APRIL, 1931 
nt [Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc= 2.78 cents] 
s, Average hourly wages 
nt 
a. Industry and occupation | 
he Belgian currency | t ae 
0} — - EEE = ——_—_—_—___—— ———_—_— 
Metal industries 
{echanical construction: | 
Machine workers— Francs Cents 
Boring-machine hands. - - : Jj praiidicdiabeain ats 5.95- 6.95 | 16.5- 19.3 
ars wince m Sten ba sinhscbinbebbbodabeses 5. 00- 5. 95 13. 9- 16. 5 
Milling-machine workers_ 6. 20- 7. 10 | 17. 2- 19.7 
Slotting-machine workers. 5.75- 6.70 | 16.0- = 18.6 
Planing-machine hands-_ 5. 75- 6.70 | 16. 0- 18. 6 
m Lathe hands--_.--..__- 5.95- 7.10 | 16. 5- 19.7 
Hand workers— 
“@ Metal fitters. ....___- 5.95- 6.70 | 16.5- 18.6 
re Fitters (autos) -.._-- . 6. 20— 7. 60 | 17. 2- 21.1 
. Firemen, boilers - 5. 20- 5.95 | 14. 5- 16.5 
Is Firemen and machinists_ - __--- 5. 45 6.45 | 15.2- 17.9 
rs Toolmakers. ___- seats 6. 45- 7. 60 | 17.9 21.1 
Laborers. --.--.-- . 4. 30- 4. 55 12. 0- 12.6 
‘oundries: 
Chippers, trimmers______.___- 5. 00- 5.75 | 13.9 16.0 
SES Epa aia a es 5. 75- 6.45 | 16. 0- 17.9 
Sa 4.55- 4. 4 126- 133 
| ie 5. 00- 5. 95 13. 9- 16.5 
| Se 5. 95- 6. 70 16. 5- 18.6 
Core makers... -_-. 5. 95- 6.70 16. 5- 18.6 
‘oach building: 
rer 6. 45- 7.35 17.9 20. 4 
Plate makers..._.__- 6. 20- 7. 35 | 17. 2- 20. 4 
i ae eee 4. 80- 5. 45 13. 3- 15.2 
Sheet-iron workers _ - 6. 45- 7.90 | 17.9- 22.0 
Boiler making, bridges, etc. 
a 5. 00- 6. 20 | 13. 9- 7.2 
Iron and coppersmiths_- 5. 75- 6.45 | 16. 0- 17.9 
Cutters, sawyers.______- 4. 80- 5. 45 | 13. 3- 15.2 
eR | 4.80- 5.45 | 13. 3- 15. 2 
Blacksmiths___.._.______. ’ ae 5. 00- 6.45 13. 9- 17.9 
1 PT diet | 480-545 | 13.3- 15.2 
Shop laborers_._- “nie | 4.30- 4.55] 12.0- 12.6 
Riveters._........- 5.00- 6.20 13.9- 17.2 
Welders... _- 6.45- 7.60 17.9- 21.1 
Sheet-iron workers. - 5.75- 6.45 | 16. 0- 17.9 
Wire drawers________. 5. 75- 6.45 | 16. 0- 17.9 
Wire-fence makers _ _. 5.00- 5. 45 | 13.9 15.2 
f Metal enameling and tinplate: | 
Sect ltl aaa 4.80- 5.70) 13.3- 15.8 
Enamelers______.- 5.20- 5.95 | 14.5- 16.5 
{ tampers__.__ 4. 80- 5.70 | 13. 3- 15.8 
;, - Se id 5.70- 6.45 | 15.8 17.9 
Laborers. ._..__. sé Sek 4.30- 4.55) 12.0- 12.6 
Metal boxes: 
} Cutters_..__. 4. 80- 5. 70 | 13. 3- 15.8 
, Embossers, female 3. 10- 3. 60 | 8. 6- 10. 0 
Welders, female. 3. 10- 3. 60 | 8. 6- 10.0 
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Average hourly wages 
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Industry and occupation | United st 
> i - ( =) ite S 
Belgian currency | currency 
ie ~ Glo 
Metal industries—C ontinued She 
Stoves, locks, plumbing, electricity: Francs Ce eae 
Safe makers 5. 45- 6.70 15 Re Mi 
Stove makers ; 4. 80- 5. 95 13. § ’ 
Adjusters (locks) - 4.80- 6.20 13 It 
Assemblers (stoves) _- 5. 95- 6. 70 | 16 1k Cis 
Assemblers, helpers - - 4. 30- 4.80 | 12. 0 13 Cis 
Coil winders, male_ 16. 80 189 
Coil winders, female. - - - : ‘ ait 3.00- 3.75 8 10.4 Cy 
Electrical fitters_____ _- 1 6. 80 189 
Electrical fitters’ helpers - - sai donee ASE: 3.50- 4.25 9. ILA 
Brass industries: St 
Bronze chasers - 27.00 19,5 ; 
Metal decorators. 27.00 Qs Tt 
Copper founders - - - 27.00 C 
Brass finishers - 27.00 1 Li 
Copper molders 27.00 ) F 
Polishers _- 27. 00 N : 
Embossers - - ----- 27.20 | 1) oO 
Lathe hands- --- 27.00 4 4 Fi 
Laborers, copper foundries - - 24.60. 2 oe OP 
Chippers___- 24. 60 | _ - 
Shaping-machine hands. 24.60 a 
Food industries : \ 
Cracker makers -_. 5. 50- 6. 00 15.3- 167 
Bakerts....... 6. 25- 7. 00 17.4 Ws 
Chocolate makers. 5.75- 6.75 16. 0 18,8 } 
Candy makers. - 5. 75- 6.75 16. 0 18.8 
Brewery workers_- 5. 80 6.1 
J, ee 5. 50- 5. 80 | 15.3 16.1 { 
Dollars x 
Cake and pastry makers-.--- . 3250. 00- 300. 00 6.95 4 
Clothing industries | Cents - 
Laundry workers, female__ 3. 25- 3. 50 9.0 9.7 : ; 
Embroiderers, machine- - -- 3. 25- 3. 50 | 9. 0 i | 
| Dollars { 
Shirt cutters. _..__.__- emnnms 41, 300. 00-1, 400. 00 | 136.14 ANE 
Cent $ 
Hatmakers (women’s hats) -- 8. 00- 9. 00 | 22. 2 2 ¥ 
Cutters (furs)...-......- 4. 75- 5. 50 13. 2 4 
| 
4 | Dol a i 
Milliners__. 4 950. 00-1, 000. 00 4 26. 41 27.8) 
| Cent 
Milliners, apprentices 2. 75- 3. 50 | 7.6 } 
Furriers__- 8.00- 10.00) 22. 2 27.8 
Tailors, bushelers 5. 50- 6. 00 | 15. 
Tailors, men’s clothing_- 6. 50- 7. 00 18. | 
Tailors, women’s clothing 6. 00- 6. 50 16.7 s 
Tailors, female. ____.___- 5. 50- 5.75 15 f 
Construction industries 
Carpenters... _..____-_- 6.75 18.8 
Cement workers___--- 6. 50 18.1] 
gs ey: 6. 25 17.4 
Masons’ helpers_-__----___- 5. 00 13. 
ee a eae a |  Paeaihaiee Dir Seamed cae MG SER By 6. 25- 6. 50 17. 4 18.1 
iy. ae See : Sadie did he geniaaciat aadebelgrc dt sk ie telesite dias 6. 50 18.1 
PY I Ot ee Si ah ocereaiete 3. 50- 4. 00 9.7 11.1 
Wood and furniture 
Cabinetmakers______.. 6. 75 15.3 
Furniture polishers_..__- 6.75 18.8 
Wood sawyers__....______- 6. 90 IY, « 
Upholsterers, male_______- i ccdleieamad ; al 6.75 18.8 
EE ee ee ee eee Ce Hs es 4. 00- 4.75 11. 1-13. 
dh I nt anise erdcvewlniw nin idiniiniw ames 6. 85 19.0 
pO GES DE ee nt me a 6.45 | : 
pO RSE Te AE a ee to ape ns 8. 00 2 
Brush industry 
ES tee SET ee. 6. 75 18.5 


1 Minimum. 

2 Plus 3 per cent of the total monthly salary payable the last Saturday of each month, 
3 Per week. 

4 Per month. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES PAID IN BRUSSELS DISTRICT IN APRIL, 1931—Continued 














Linned — 
Nhe Average hourly wages 
we Industry and occupation Ray gpg a sie ah 
4 United States 
é Belgian currency currency 
ite oa ee ee 4 
# Hides and skins Francs Cents 
ORC OR a 4. 25 11.8 
™ Shoe cutters...---------------------------------------------------- 6. 19- 6. 62 17. 2-18. 4 
ME Skivers, SOMMIB.. 2222-222 ne non owen enon enn n nn enecorccrcocce= 5. 05 14.0 
Boldecd Ges Ps nbc ccbteleesnccncocsccscccsedeebennsee 4. 50 12.5 
Bi nchisnd He a 0:05) ctrkasrce owasemnsscconecezerereenh 6. 68 18.6 
Tobacco Dollars 
“ Cigarette MEP cccccnccessapescccousdsccscccovedssnseseesnuen 3 205.00— 210.00 3 5. 70-5. 84 
: cco onli 8 240. 00 8 6.67 
\ Cigar M@KePrs.-_.-.----------- - 2-2 oo en nn en ee ee nnn ee eee eee 
ai Cents 
I : (Cntttnse eI. 7s dob Los da Ee aidinedéuntiadesateeiamenial 5. 20- 5. 40 14. 5-15. 0 
7 Book and paper industries Relten 
hit alas SE IED GINO nnckik = oo woitnrnensinén gba ehmanamaninion 3 328.25 39.13 
) Cents 
Teton Cas dicks cubcdeadghtseeaseunvaseteesdeeneiunnies 5. 10 14.2 
Con Ti ies bwenp dbs «see nenténessuedewsiamaeedn 2. 40 6.7 
La hordtl EE fen at tienes cach endacdtetincneduncherabuipensseeeebh 4. 30 12.0 
' Dollars 
mN | te ee ere 3 335. 25 39. 32 
’ Weeiell .. .. cunsdasiswaes Ee a OE ee ee ree NS eee ee 3 190. 50 35. 30 
Printers - sa ia — Subbed ree diwehse ener nade at ake 3 331. 25 39. 21 








Per week. 


Wages and Hours of Work in British Columbia, 1929 and 1930 


HE following statistics on wages and hours in British Columbia 
are taken from the annual report of the Department of Labor of 

that Province for the year ending December 31, 1930. 
The average full week’s wages of adult males in British Columbia 
in various industries in 1929 and 1930 are presented in Table 1. It 
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_ will be noted that the average for all industries is 56 cents less for 
1930 than for 1929. 
2 TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE FULL WEEK’S WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN SPECIFIED INDUS- 
d TRIES, 1929 AND 1930 
| Increase 
or de- 
e crease in 
Industry group 1929 1930 1930 as 
compared 
f | with 
E theo 
¢ ne 8 ong pc icccncusassestasbabeieasacndictesaasseel $27. 70 $27. 40 —$0. 30 
¢ a re vig couckscestuastenncecnds aeeetisinkon 28. 04 27. 38 —. 66 
; a ae Se ee a = 26. 58 25. 06 —1. 52 
UE St on has oc ceiaedincssccdsscdedsdiccssansstteeassee 30. 18 29. 03 —1.15 
tn cc ccseucccinactccshdpedaceboescdesshaesooet 32. 84 31. 36 —1.48 
: Cg 05s een cdadsddbsddadscssescseunnennds 30. 57 30. 34 —. 23 
See on nes ceca cewcddhnincennselctnssseteuee 24. 61 26. 66 +2. 05 
Food products, manufacture of___................-.--------- iS pJepeananeld 26. 56 27. 79 +1. 23 
Garment making _.-__- A Ree ere eee 28. 68 28. 34 —. 34 
Uo os sc cece cccecddatiecddaccadawessssecee 26. 74 25. 54 —1. 20 
Jewelry, manufacture of_........_-- Ne Ee a eee ae oe 36. 61 37. 85 +1. 24 
Laundries, cleaning , and dyeing... .-.--......-..----.---.---------------- 28. 16 27. 16 —1.00 
Leather and fur goods, manufacture of. .._........-.-.-------------------- 29. 03 28. 31 —. 72 
, A in cs Sed sbscedeasckussedccedeces 26. 54 25. 69 —. 85 
‘ UN a son io gecesbdaecsuccéccsseeseunssess 29. 50 29. 96 +. 46 
) Ua cs: sci cnseacdascnscesenncbecsoss 35. 24 33. 31 ~1.93 
Miscellaneous trades and industries_..._..........--.--------------------- 26. 21 25. 88 —. 33 
( Vii 0. oh ara scgccecdeaebasriseadertessbsacesicte 30. 50 29. 78 —. 72 
5 siti‘ :;CS SS RR ESTE CS ET 25, 58 25. 85 +. 27 
+ A ee! Pn es oa Soa cadudscibcdddiodpcakeasenbel = 1 — 4 ang, 2 
ulp and paper manufacturing _............------------------------------ . L -. 
4 Shipbuilding oe a ee , SS ER TER A a ERD. 30. 25 30. 35 +. 10 
RE SR = = - . —3. “ 
a Street railways, gas, water, power, telephones, etc... .......-------------- . . 
i 00 oc ceundnseesongeccoteocenesnese 25. 49 26. 03 +. 54 
f TIS Te a eee 29. 20 28. 64 —. 56 
e 
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According to Table 2 there were 7,253 adult male workers jy 
British Columbia in 1930 being paid wage rates of less than $19 pe 
week, 1,377 being paid less than $15 per week.' 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF ADULT MALE WORKERS EMFLOYED AT LOW WAGE RATE S, 
1929 AND 1930 




















Weekly rate 1929 1930 
I ee 3 
ETE et Re Pret ee aE Te l 47 
I EE Se 97 57 
ES SEES RE rea eregee eer eee 27 8S 
EE ESSERE ER Se ee 49 182 
FS SR Te eee 110 184 
ES ae era 44 816 
a 588 954 
I a 1, 267 1, 024 
i ila a ele in ale nee ol 1, 550 1, 950 
i ae eee _.| 1,409 | 1,948 

SE PLT AEE 5, 592 | 7, 253 | 


The average weekly working hours of the 4,704 British Columbia 
firms making returns for 1930 were 48.62 as compared with 48.25 
for the preceding year. In Table 3 the average weekly hours oj 
work are given by industries for both 1929 and 1930: 


TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES, 1929 AND 
































| 
Inert 
or «de 
Industry 1929 1930 | “Tos 
com } 
wit 2 
I en ne ee te i ee a oe 46. 77 7.18 L(). 4 
Builders’ materials, SOROS «TBs Bie Atay sy tt cer Ee A 46. 96 47. 09 1 
Ce ee Se BEINN... ..... .---. 0... 5052-5 ecco cn cnocee- 44. 40 45. 00 +. 6) 
a a A eo. so ceisincnnlens ppansalio niagara 48. 03 48. 03 (a) 
Coast shipping Ses ES RR ES LE SOS LE eS add 51. 05 53. 94 1-2. 89 
Contracting........--..- (ides semebe alates eee Oe See a E 45. 16 | 45. 16 (a 
I, MOS os oon nce ne eens tO 46. 04 45. 30 —, 74 
Food products, manufacture of_..__-------- A ER ns: |e ae Se 51.01 52. 23 +1. 22 
Garment making-------_-- saath hctaelialla inciariinctelal babii abate Casa de ap Ween took mi 44. 87 44. 08 —.7 
RE AT aE ms ee See a eae 45. 53 45. 25 —. 2 
Jewelry, manufacture of_____________- FwESGewESEeweNENséciessi~censess=- 44. 24 44. 07 —.17 
eo sehawberennees | 46. 62 46. 06 —. 5 
Leather and fur goods, manufacture of............-.--.-..--------------- 46. 70 46. 67 —. 03 
Lumber industries: 
J OS See ee eee RE IE NE SEE AE eee 7.31 48. 44 +1. 13 
EE I EP a 48. 61 50. 09 +1, 48 
EES RS Ee RE et ae 48. 00 48. 00 (2) 
Lumber dealers----.--.--- 9 EES AS, ROLLE RE Es RE I ee 47. 63 47. 59 4 
Planing mills_-_-_-_-_- Ee REL TS I EER EG. LPS AT RS Ke, 49. 14 48. 68 46 
EE RELI ES ES eee a res os 49. 12 48. 95 —.17 
ESSERE FR SC a Rae ETN OER Be 47. 86 47. 84 . 02 
I a a ir 45, 87 45. 88 +. ()] 
I i a anal en eecamallil 53. 96 52. 29 —1. 67 
Miscellaneous trades and industries ____- Se A GRA 46. 10 47. 32 +1, 22 
RS RES TE EES De Seer | TT ee eee CNP EEE PTE AINE: 51. 61 54. 61 +3. 00 
EE a ee LN IO AE 45. 09 44. 40 69 
I, 0 danccegteneasenesqteeccesevevereeercssesesse= 45. 44 45. 52 +: 08 
ene. a cunasencensesbercesnonstitieln 48. 35 48. 32 —. 08 
ed  ieebebeneecenten 44.15 44. 35 +. 20 
edn ccihdbinuhnwonctncenesseses<* senenevielee<eevestanereratins | 62.72 52. 01 i! 
Street railways, gas, water, power, etc.._........-.----------------------- | 44.61 46. 25 +1. 64 
Wood manufacture (not elsewhere specified) _........----.-.-------------- 47.03 45. 92 —1.11 
PURI Res.) A biewedeaveensnen oyeeennenesniia Raredtieeian cranes «48.25 | 48. 62 +. 3 
* No change, 


1 Based on reports from firms making returns, 
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Trade-Union Report on Hours and Earnings in the German 
Textile Industry 


TIE agreement and wage section of the German Union of Textile 
Workers investigated the actual earnings of male and female 
workers in the most important branches of the textile industry in 
Germany from December, 1929, to May, 1931, and has published its 
findings in a recent report ' from which the following data are taken. 
The dates covered by the investigation were not the same for all 
branches of the industry, the distribution being as follows: Worsted 
spinning in December, 1929 and 1930; wool in January, 1930 and 
1931; cotton weaving in February, 1930 and 1931; cotton spinning 
in March, 1930 and 1931; jute in April, 1930 and 1931; and hosiery 
in May, 1930 and 1931. 


TaBpLeE 1.—TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED AND NUMBER COVERED BY 






































STUDY 
Persons employed 
r Num 
or, | ber of | Total Number covered by 
Branch of industry aed estab investigation 
sey | lish- 
ity |ments = , eer fi 
l ngotoe | FO Both | Fe- Both 
| Males males | sexes | Males | males | sexes 
| | 
a =e | — ow = 9 at | aan ——s 
Worsted spinning --------- , ae 26 | 32 | 9,130 | 17,670 | 26,800 | 4,695 | 12,218 | 16,913 
_j a Se RE ae 38 | 139 | 14,061 | 13,529 | 27, 590 | 10,565 | 10,838 | 21, 403 
Cotton spinning. ---- ae ce the 28 | 30 | 4,161 7,215 | 11,376 | 2,015 | 5,550! 7, 565 
Weaving, undyed cotton.._..._...__._-| 18 | 24 3,977| 4,417] 8,394! 1,762| 2,549] 4,311 
Weaving, dyed cotton___-- Besa oa 23 32 | 5,546 6,671 | 12,217 | 2,229 | 3,683 | 5,912 
ead hina coseewnsdesnweee 11 12 | 2,224 5, 060 7, 284 | 1,168 | 4,572] 5,740 
ee te ois ep eendind | 18 37 | 2,892| 4,301] 7,193 | 2,627| 3,904| 6,531 
Total: 
December, 1930-May, 1931__.| 162 306 | 41,991 | 58, 863 |100, 854 | 25,061 | 43,314 | 68, 375 
December, 1929-May, 1930_..| 130 221 | 34,512 | 47,477 | 81,989 | 19,859 | 35,131 | 54, 990 




















Table 2 shows the average weekly working hours and the average 
hourly and weekly earnings in each of the branches of the industry, 
by sex. 








-! Deutscher Textilarbeiter-Verband. Abteilung fiir Tarife und Léhne. Erhebungen iiber die Effek- 
tiv-Verdienste in der Textilindustrie, Dezember, 1930-Mai, 1931. Berlin, 1931. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK AND AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EF (py. 
INGS IN PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN GERMANY: | 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark = 23.8 cents, pfennig=0.238 cent] 





= — 



































Hourly earnings Weekly earnin: 
Hours of work 
per week December, December, December, December, 
1920-May, 1930-May, 1929-May, 1930-\\ ay. 
1930! 1931! 1930! 1931 1° 
Branch of industry and sex 
of workers — 
De- |} De- 
cem- | cem- | Ger- |United| Ger- United) Ger- [United Ger- (pire, 
ber, | ber, | man | States; man | States; man fStates| man States 
1929- | 1930- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- ur. 
May, | May, | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency rene 
19301! | 1931! 
Pfen- Pfen- 
Worsted spinning: nigs | Cents| nigs | Cents | Marks | Marks 
RE EEE AS 46.3 | 46.4) 76.4 18.2 | 77.3 18.4 | 35.37 | $8.42 | 35. 87 854 
Ww - eae nih nniantinaiaaieiiiaen 45.7; 46.8) 56.0 13.3 | 54.3 12.9 | 25.59 | 6.09 | 25.41 0 
ool: 
SE ae 46.6 | 42.0) 85.8] 20.4] 85.9{ 20.4] 39.98] 9.52] 36.08); & 1% 
Dian sniedpcamucecad 45.8] 41.9] 64.2} 15.3] 63.8] 15.2] 29.40] 7.00} 26.73 | f 
Cotton spinning: 
Se eee 44.0] 39.0] 72.5 17.3 | 67.0 15.9 | 31.90} 7.59 | 26. 1: 
RE Ee a 45.9) 39.2{ 614 14.6 | 56.5 13.4 | 28.18 | 6.71 | 22.15 
Weaving, undyed cotton 
+ 47.2} 40.5) 79.8 19.0] 78.5 18.7 | 37.67 | 8.97 | 31.79 
A 47.0; 40.3} 65.1 15.5 | 62.9 15.0 | 30.60 | 7.28 | 25.35 | 
Weaving, dyed cotton: | 
| RR OE 39.8 | 37.4] 78.1 18.6 | 77.3 18.4 | 31.08 | 7.40 | 28.91 
; — s sapdis Abtbiide cine ticaciainae tel 40.2; 39.0] 60.2; 14.3] 61.0] 14.5 | 24.20] 5.76 23.79 
ute: 
RE See eee eee 39.1; 41.0] 77.0] 183] 68.4] 16.3 | 30.11 | 7.17 | 28.04 | 
, RBA 40.5} 40.5} 55.1) 13.1) 51.6) 12.3 | 22.32] 5.31] 20.90) 4 
Hosiery: 
RES See ase 3 45.4] 43.6/111.6/ 26.6) 96.2] 22.9 | 50.67 | 12.06 | 41.94 | 
SRNR ARE 4 apse 44.9 | 44.4 64.0 15.2; 56.0 13.3 | 28.7 6. 84 | 24. 86 
Average: | | 
EN abet ERT, 44.9) 422) 83.9) 20.0| 81.7) 19.4 | 37.67 | 8.97 | 34.48 
Sn ciecinciateiaicinteabelbaan 44.3) 42.7 60. 4 14.4 57.9 13.8 | 26.76 | 6. 37 | 24. 72 














1 Data for worsted spinning relate to December, 1929 and 1930; wool to January, 1930 and 1931; 
weaving to February, 1930 and 1931; cotton spinning to March, 1930 and 1931; jute to April, 1930 and 
and hosiery to May, 1930 and 1931. 


As the above es show, the average hourly earnings in all 
branches of textile industry has been lowered by 2.6 per cent for mule 
and by 4.1 per cent for female workers during the period indicated 
in the table. 

7 are actual earnings were above agreement wages, as shown in 

able 3: 
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mise 3.—PER CENT BY WHICH ACTUAL EARNINGS EXCEEDED AGREEMENT RATES 








——— 





























Percent by | Per cent by 
which actual || which actual 
earnings exceed- || earnings exceed- 
ed = ed agreement 
rates in— in— 
Branch of industry and sex of | Branch of industry and sex of — 
workers workers 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. 
1929- | 1930- || 1929- | 1930- 
May, | May, | May, | May, 
1930 ! 1931 1 | 1930 1 19311 
— ry 
Worsted spinning: | Jute 
eS See eee 6.8 9. 7 || = Ae Se eT ae 21.9 12.6 
C—O a ee eee 5.3 5. 2 | ee 15. 5 13.7 
ae || Hosiery: 
& We Os Ue 21.2 20. 4 | Ss ode tae ae é 61.3 47.3 
i } ae m3 9.5 | ee ee 51.3 38. 6 
& | 
e tole (She 12.3 7.9 | Average: 
3 pee it ns a eee 14.8 10. 3 |; es oe 22.9 19. 6 
Weaving, undyed cotton: | brake ee 15.5 1.5 
ST  cacira ne cend 10.8 | 6.3 |} 
FU iii deredcneiccnsas 12.2 | 6.8 
Weaving, dyed cotton: | 
hee St a 13. 6 11.5 | 
i” a wee 7.3 |j 











1 Data for worsted spinning relate to December, 1929 and 1930; wool to January, 1930 and 1931; cotton 
weaving to February, 1930 and 1931; cotton spinning to March, 1930 and 1931; jute to April, 1930 and 1931: 
and hosiery to May, 1930 and 1931. 


Table 4 shows actual average weekly working hours and hourly 
and weekly earnings in each of the principal branches of the industry 
by occupation and sex: 


TaBLE 4.—-WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR AND ACTUAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARN- 
INGS IN oe BRANCHES OF GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPA- 
TION AND SE 


Worsted spinning ! 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 cents; pfennig=0.238 cent] 






































| 
Average hourly| (Average Tats, | Weekly earn- 
Aver- earnings agreement ings 
ool 
kly 
Occupation and sex — 

Work- | Ger- |United| Ger- | United| Ger- | United 

h a man | States| man | States| man | States 

cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 
Pfen- Pfen- 
Males nigs | Cents | nigs | Cents | Marks 
SE SS EE SE ee ee 42.4 107.4 25. 6 89. 1 21.2; 45.54] $10.84 
oe moti 46. 2 75. 0 17.9 71.0 16.9 | 34.65 8. 25 
i i ues 46.8 79. 19.0 76. 2 18.1 37. 35 8. 89 
in 47.9 78.0 18. 6 71.5 17.0} 37.36 8. 89 
JOR a ining ddim ecedbdéenvacsion 47.1 71.6 17.0 70. 5 16.8 33. 72 8. 03 
Spinners, automatic looms.._._..........._-_- 47.2| 93.4 22.2] 86.1 20.5 | 44.08 10. 49 
i, ti(ité‘“‘*;*«N 47.1 73. 5 | ert Aelienaie 34. 62 8. 24 
8 45.8 40.4 TW Bsccéiatelscchacuel. Ge 4. 40 
Average (including piecers and doffers 
and bobbin setters)._.............___- 46.4 77.3 Bis Gh .necnsiesinciiinaies 35. 87 8. 54 
Ay e (excluding piscers and doffers 

and bobbin setters)_..............__-- 46. 1 88 3 21.0 80. 5 19.2| 40.71 9. 69 











' Data for worsted spinning relate to December, 1929 and 1930; woolen to January, 1930 and 1931; cotton 
Weaving to February, 1930 and 1931; cotton spinning to March, 1930 and 1931; jute industry to April, 1930 
and 1931; and hosiery to May, 1930 and 1931, 
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TABLE 4.—WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR AND ACTUAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY FE pry, 
INGS IN PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BY OCC Up,, 


TION AND SEX—Continued 


Worsted spinning—Continued 










































































- ——— 
Average rates , 
Average hourly establighed by Weekly earn- 
Aver- earnings agreement _— 
age 
Occupation and sex = 4 
ha Ger- | United; Ger- | United} Ger- | Uniteg 
sce man | States | man | States} man | States 
: cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | reney 

7 Pfen- Pfen- 

Females nigs | Cents nigs | Cents | Marks 
Re me ee a 45.5 65. 8 15.7 60. 0 | 14.3 29. 94 $7.13 
EE irate nse mnnconyncnnneneseaabngntonns 46. 2 45.7 10. 9 45.7; 10.9] 21.11 | (2 
NE SR Ree es tee ienetet 47.3 49. 5 11.8 46.9; 11.2] 23.41 | 57 
CE ae aes Pace 47.2 49. 0 11.7 47.8 11.4 23. 13 1) 
ee NR NINES 6 Fi 3 46.2| 45.7| 109] 457] 109] 21.11 ) 
Ss 2 eran © ee Se 47.7 50.8 12.1 48.8 11.6 24. 23 | 7; 
Drawing-frame tenders. _-............-.-.-.-- 46. 3 54. 0 12.9 51.5 12.3 | 25.00 | q 
SS es Rare! 47.1 59. 2 Ya featur 27. 88 6. 64 
I... 1h. in cnddeeimmesodnenatbeods 45.8 36. 3 SCL... wee es sll 16. 63 7" 
| EE SPCR Se SE TPE d 47.2 56. 1 13.4|) 54.0] 129] 26.48| «6% 
gt a ES ae Sheena 2 45.8 54.9; 13.1] 50.8 12. 1 25. 14 " 
0 ee Seer ee eee. or Se 47.1 56. 5 13. 4 52.7 12.5 26. 61 t 
eee <a meee a ee 47.1 57.0; 13.6} 52.8 12.6 26. 85 | f 
IRA TERA RR RRR 46.9 | 50.7 121} 6506{| 120] 23.78! 

Average (including piecers and doffers 
and bobbin setters) _.............-.--- 46.8 | 654.3 OO ota setiec asco 25. 41 6 0 
Average (excluding piecers and doffers 
and Dobnin.sotters)........~.......-... | 46.8 54.5 13.0 51.8 12.3 | 25.51 | 6.0 
Woolen } 

Males 
en ees 39. 3 71.7 17.1 66. 4 15.8 | 28.18 | $6.7] 
4 eer epee ae ARS ene 38. 9 82. 2 19. 6 71.2 16.9} 31.98 | 7.61 
IS ES, ETT OR: aR: Be 38. 1 76.7 18. 3 69.8 16.6 | 29. 22 | 6. 95 
Spinners, automatic looms_-_............------ 34. 2 91.0 21.7 71.7 70.1 | 31.12) 7.4] 
ET GHEE. < cccnnssevtscceussasesanes 37.0 57.8 op ee Bee: 21. 39 | 0" 
SES ESS. ee 42.2 90. 1 21.4 67.8 | 16.1 | 38.02 1.05 
EEE Ty SEES tS ap ee See 43.0 90. 3 21.5 73.1) 17.4) 38.83 | ) 24 
FE SE ee ere 40 7 74. 4 17.7 71.3 | 17.0] 30.28 7.21 
nncaccvng Diahiedeatinenensakn nested 40.7 73.9 176; 70.8 16.9; 30.08) 7.14 
pS ERE. Se) See eee 38. 6 68.8 16.4, 66.1 15.7 | 26.56) 6.32 
a i . an 70. 0 16.7 | 67.2 16.0} 26.67) 6.35 
AES Ae eke REE ies BE | 42.0] 71.4] 17.0! 684| 163] 29.99 7.14 

<= 
Average (including piecers and doffers)_| 42.0 85. 9 | ee eee 36. 08 | 8. 59 
Average (excluding piecers and doffers).| 42. 2 86.8 20. 7 72. 1 17.2 | 36.36 8 f 

Females | 
ES Ss ae ae 41.6) 545] 13.0| 53.4 12.7} 2267; 5.4 
SE SRE BE wo, OSPR 38. 1 58.5 13.9 53. 7 12.8} 22.29 5. 31 
Ree 2B ee 38. 6 57.9 13.8 54. 1 12.9} 22.35 5. 32 
pO SES ee Oe -| 38.5 49.6 7 ees Sees 19. 10 4. 55 
» 0 AR i | ee 42 0 64.0 15. 2 54. 2 12.9 | 26.88 6. 40 
I a ee 42.5 55.8 13.3 52.0 12.4 | 23.72 ). 64 
» BI ae a SR 2 Ce Se 43.3 68.8 16. 4 62.8 14.9 29. 79 | 7. 09 
| NE IR SRR ee a Re. 40.7| 70.8} 169} 67.0| 15.9] 28.82 | 6.86 
EE eS. See 41.9} 653.2} 127) 498] 119] 22.29 5. 31 
, ESE EE eee) ae 43.8 53. 5 12.7 52. 2 12.4 | 23.43 5 58 
0 Se ees Sa eee 42.0 56. 5 13. 4 51.5 12.3} 23.73 5. 65 
Ge ctianplattasinibnsacpetwandecoseices 44.4 69. 8 16.6 | 62.7 14.9! 30 99 7. 38 

Average (including piecers and doffers)_| 41.9 63.8 oS es eee 26.73 | 6.36 
Average (excluding piecers and doffers)- 42.1 64. 5 15.4 58.9 14.0 | 27.15 | 6. 46 























1 Data for worsted spinning relate to December, 1929 and 1930; woolen to January, 1930 and 1931; cotton 
weaving to February, 1930 and 1931; cotton spinning to March, 1930 and 1931; jute industry to April, 130 


and 1931; and hosiery to May, 1930 and 1931. 
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Weaving, undyed cotton ' 
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Taste 4.-WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR AND ACTUAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARN- 
INGS IN PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPA- 






























































































































— —_—— 
n- Average hourly = — Ww a = a 
Aver- earnings agreement £' 
age 
| Occupation and sex — oa : : a 
. ing | Ger- | United} Ger- | United| Ger- United 
e hours | man States | man States | man | States 
- | cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
’ | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 
EE | 
Males Pfen- Pfen- 
nigs Cents | nigs Cents | Marks | 
02 ie. absorb odcdiconynsets 43.7; 80.5] 192] 745] 17.7| 35.18] $8.38 
57 LE a a Lee | 38.0/ 780] 186] 707] 16.8) 29.64 7. 05 
Af Jeavers on-— 
09 ”" ° neste looms__.-.-- Pe OEE 34.7 36. 6 | UAE Earn (212.70! 23.02 
7 ee ns nw cceeson | 43.9 78.9 18. 8 71.1 16.9 | 34. 64 8. 24 
)5 ec Ol cddaccmiuednaeucecal Sem 70. 3 16. 7 67.3 16.0 | 30. 51 7. 26 
4 Cee TTT sate wile awe 41.0 76. 1 18. 1 67.9 16.2 | 31.20 7. 43 
yy t . |.|.|(“<xSR ISOC gee 40. 4 75.8 18.0 72.0 17.1 | 30. 62 7. 29 
0 t i. (Seep saeeee 38. 0 79. 0 18.8 74.3 17.7 | 30.02 7.19 
is eee ee et | keen beeeren 37. 6 77.8 3) ie a ee 29. 25 6. 96 
i>). see 21 SE Fe 36. 1 74.7 | | Bit Be os Sie | 26.97 6. 42 
bs A a a a a oo ee 42.4 72.7 ae. es | 30. 82 7. 34 
ESE CL eee ae) eee 40.8| 75.2] 17.9] 709| 169| 30.68/ 7.30 
| 
acguard weavers on— 
we | 400] 427] 102]... aa 1217.08 | 24.07 
EE a ee a | 36.2 74.3 — § y SSR aE | 26. 90 6. 40 
ere ot ks cesengehoctsana | 34.6 87.1 | > Sea Bes | 30.14 7.17 
| | 
RSE a ee | 35.6 78. 7 _ gS ree A 28. 02 | 6. 67 
Weavers on automatic reshuttling looms: | 
Se Mkt din xeeasicsuscenckest | 34.0 87.4 OS) Se eee 29. 72 7.07 
y 2. ie aS Ce ae ee | 84.5 83. 9 |) a RES 28. 95 6. 89 
I a 43.5 75. 5 4 Sa eee 32. 84 7. 82 
th SR Oe aS seg 44.4 69. 0 “* | es baa ta 30. 64 7. 29 
i*- Sil SR ee 40. 0 42.9 SSS eee 217.16 | 24.08 
th CES RLS SR 48.7 71.7 «| | Resear eer: 34. 92 8. 31 
12 looms.......-_- oh 46. 0 86. 0 5 Sermenel Seacets 39. 56 9. 42 
RT a ae 20. 0 51.4 12.2 DSi) SRE Sh 210.28 | 22.45 
0 45. 6 79.3  . | SER oper. 36. 16 8. 61 
"S22. RC A ee 45.5 72.3 4 , se BESS 32. 90 7. 83 
ee 42.8 92.9 E Bae Serer 39. 76 9. 46 
| SS. SRS. Sa 45.6 86. 0 OT SERS ees" 39. 13 9. 31 
\o St £2 Se 33.9} 109.3 * > SOBs: 37. 05 8. 81 
i 2 a 31.0 82. 6 cf SeSSres weer 25. 61 6. 10 
EE ee 41.1) 87.6| 28] me | 36.00) 8.57 
Ave Git... .......-....<.....- 40.5| 7835! 187 )........ SSR... | 31.79| 7.57 
Females 
EES SS Oe ae 41.2 57.5 13.8 52.2 12.4/ 23.81 5. 67 
SF 8 2 SRS SE 46. 6 55 7 13.3 56. 6 13.5 | 25.96 6.18 
. EE SR NE 39.8 61.0 14.5 54.6 13.0 | 24.28 5.78 
Twisters-in and winders..............--..-- 39.4] 59.4 14.1 55.0} 13.1 23.40 5. 57 
+ 2) CSS RRR OURS Se 39. 6 53. 4 12.7 49. 5 11.8 | 21.15 5. 03 
Weavers on— 
Ban... coco ncusaucccta 44.9 56. 5 13.4 55.3 13.2 | 25.37 | 6. 04 
. SSSR 27.4 63.1 15.0 57.5 13.7| 17.209; 411 
Ll ari 38.9 63. 5 15.1 59. 8 142] 24.70 5. 88 
. = eehe RRR 22.0 42.7 10. 2 63.8 15.2 | 13.66 3. 25 
Ne” 40. 1 68. 7 16.4 65. 4 15.6 | 27.55 6. 56 
"Sse eet 38.8 67.8 16.1 73.3 17.4 | 26.31 6. 26 
a ae ere. 40. 2 Ee |, eee” RES ERRe 33. 77 8 03 
a Se I 39.8} 66.1| 15.7] 62.5! 149] 26.31 6. 26 
i ' as ‘ 


weaving to February, 
and 1931; and hosiery 
* Apprentices. 
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* Data for worsted spinning relate to December, 1929 and 1930; woolen to J anuary, 1930 and 1931; cotton 
1930 and 1931; cotton spinning to March, 1930 and 1931; jute industry to April, 1930 
to May, 1930 and 1931. 
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TABLE 4.—-WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR AND ACTUAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY F\py, 
INGS IN PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUpy,, 
TION AND SEX—Continued 


Weaving, undyed cotton—Continued 








ee, 

























































































Average hourly cotablitned by Weekly earn. 
Aver- earnings agreement ing S 
A 
; kly — 
Occupation and sex beta 
= Ger- | United} Ger- |United| Ger- | Uniteg 
hacrs | man | States} man | States} man | states 
ours | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur- | cur. 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 
Females—Continued Pf Ph 
en- en- 

Jacquard weavers on— nigs | Cents nigs | Cents | Marks 
I Radis -te dene cuhiciarrts agit scales ahevgnto aon Geen’ Te 49. 1 yg See Rite $19.30 | ° $4.59 
 iunddecntrteabtuaens aubsosanbavaead 38. 9 68.7 DD Seccapenediencomanel 26. 72 6.36 

CE i + lakes. Bite aay ate 39. 0 €3. 7 Sf Rees segetee 24. 84 5 a 

Weavers on automatic reshuttling looms: rs 
ee ain aa Sa + as vane Ee 48.0 67 0 oy RAR Haves 32. 16 7. 65 
RS Sls si Eee ee oD 40.0 56. 1 sD RE Pes ie: 22. 44 34 
EE Ry eR Rene ee AY ao ser Stas 44.3 56. 3 i» eee Ep aie: 24. 94 4 
A tied Catisig dood deal gaay fae 42.4 71.4 17.0 eeaede! Mercer Sah 30. 27 7. 20 
is eee eS ee asin aie d 43. 1 67.8 gt ied Dee: te Raee 29. 22 6. 95 
acer ear eehpty cates Aveeesen se, Gilg 40. 0 70.0 ot & einen? epee -! 28.00 6. 66 
a nee ee ae? 43.0 84.3 — , SRR Ceara 36. 25 8. 63 
allt ENE ED AE! eR LETT Ee 20. 0 80. 0 gg eats” lcncbepetes gab: 16. 00 3. 80 
itil cinta haleds a chaainieneaicemateteee 31.0 76. 7 2? See eae 23. 78 66 

Pen sthcounsedisncrunenne &tieoatenedaies 39. 0 | 72.6 | 17.3 A RR Roe >. 28. 31 | 6.74 
Average, females_____- Ete TM 2 62.9 15.0 | anaes ete Fa 25. 35 6.8 
Weaving, dyed cotton! 
Males 
4 | j 

CR ok REI “ar eae i AO | 41.9) 804] 191] 709/ 16.9] 33.69) s.0 

| Nie ae REI Tt SG ane Be | 49.5 | 70.4| 16.8] 63.0] 15.0| 34.85) 82 

Sa ee aga ae hepediete eFa. etary NS 42.6, 74.7 17.8 70.0 16.7 31. 82 7. 57 

‘anaes Winders............4.........- 38.1); 80.4 19. 1 70.8 16.9 | 30.64 7.29 

Weavers on— | 
LTTE Ge Roe A Pe LES Oe te: | 40.5 34. 1 8 a ee Rs 13. 81 3. 29 
a a ee on ee | 44.0 66. 1 15.7 56. 1 13.4 | 29.08 6. 92 
EEE ITE Se 42.6 62. 6 14.9 65. 1 15. 5 26. 87 6. 40 
nk: drancoseoascnntneines alka | 35.5 75. 3 17.9| 66.3 15.8 | 26.73 6. of 
aoe se led YS 31.9 76. 2 18. 1 67.3 16.0 | 24.31 ) 
I ee | 36.9 78. 1 18. 6 74.7 17.8 | 28.82 6. 56 
Ea eee SEY RELI tie’ 37.3 81.0 19. 3 72.0 17.1 | 30.21 19 
EE EOE ES NS SEES 45.4 78.8 18.8 80. 2 19. 1 35. 78 8. 52 
I 34.0 81.9 19.5 69.4 16.5 | 27.85 6. 63 
er ae 45.0} 101.4 | 9 9) CRS eee 45. 63 10). 86 

yg ts i a AA 36.0| 75.1] 17.9| 67.7] 16.1| 27.04) 6.4 

Jacquard weavers on— . 
is EES aa ees i ages BE he Sela ee: 35. 0 57.1 13. 6 55.9 13.3 19. 99 4 6 
tot as ned) snot dalton with teeaccngthcanal 39.1 81.6 19.4 71.8 17.1 31. 91 oY 
Ce <a ton shalt ih edema kudha 46. 8 84. 5 20.1 76.1 18.1 39. 55 9. 41 
4 looms._ __- oa. Serge eon pe 44.0 84.1 20.0 72.1 17.2 | 37.34 8. 89 
a ee ee 45.0 105. 5 § yg Made BP 47. 48 11. 30 

SS TE SAID BEB) o. 40.3| 81.3] 193] 71.7| 17.1] 3276, 7.90 

Weavers on automatic reshuttling looms: : 

ED iitnch ied tek sh Sciatic oot Aides cence) 42.0 75. 8 Nf samt seheecciecs wi 31. 84 38 
0 ARGS a a aS 45.7 76. 8 «2 |) eel Sop eree 35. 10 8. 30 
hed fied cece ive aillig aia ia sa a 40. 9 98. 5 BNET fos sciidieaibaeaed 40. 29 9. 59 
ESE eS eae aes: Selo SEs 26.3 | 106.0 tS eR Me TS 27. 88 6. of 
RRS RSs SCs OSE PR 26. 3 109. 0 8 ) ete Le ae: 28. 67 6. 84 

AVGREGS. ......-2.----- 220552 crow aanbairecans ee Ee Oe 31.45) 7% 

Awana GBs: on ss. 5 Ml. 2 Ses (FRB (MSOs diel 2.91| 6. 88 





























! Data for worsted spinning relate to December, 1929 and 1930; woolen to January, 1930 and 1931; cotton 
weaving to February, 1930 and 1931; cotton spinning to March, 1930 and 1931; jute industry to April, 1930 
and 1931; and hosiery to May, 1930 and 1931. 

§ Includes 8 apprentices, 
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: Type 4.-WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR AND ACTUAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARN- 
s&s IN PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPA- 





























































































































| Average hourly _——- ro i Weekly earn- 
Aver- earnings agreement ings 
age 
Occupation and sex = a. font 
ion Ger- United| Ger- | United! Ger- | United 
waaie man | States} man | States; man | States 
cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 
. Pfen- | Pfen- 
Females nigs Cents nigs Cenls | Marks 
Reselet® .<ssjienddhehcnseipabrasieteksnesetngh 37.4) 54.3| 129] 49.6! 11.8| 20.31] $4.83 
NE cccidiada Re itikdaitneccceidséoncied 41.9| 657.3) 13.6] 499] 119] 2401 5. 71 
RO EE LEE GL TI 38.1) 60.5| 14.4] 55.6| 13.2] 23.05 5. 49 
Twisters-in and winders................-..... | 43.7! 60.9] 145] 57.1] 13.6| 26.61 6. 33 
_ NS A eR 39.4| 541| 129) 51.4] 122] 21.32 5.07 
ee eae LN 2 er, a ee ae 45. 0 52. 6 12. 5 50. 6 12.0 23. 67 5. 63 
Weavers on— | 
1 narrow loom..........-.--.---.-.-------| 431] 55.6] 13.2] 50.6| 12.0] 23.96 5. 70 
DW abeh ceccctacsccccesdsices 43.8 | 57.6 13.7] 50.6 12.0 | 25. 23 6. 00 
a Se aR SRee See 39.5! 60.1| 14.3] 564] 13.4] 23.74 5. 65 
Oh chehinhnincbictineicens amas 43.5; 61.7) 14.7] 60.3] 144] 26.84 6. 39 
SE isctetacicctntiucansnccans 34.6} 70.7| 16.8] 61.8] 14.7] 24.26 5.77 
rT =. eer 38.8| 75.2] 17.9] 727] 17.3] 29.18 6. 94 
4 Wid0 OMBicccveiccccccnccceccoccccccene| 841/ 1.0] 169| M4) 17.9] B21 5. 76 
Siti tit ie nnerisdevnsiswaveden 40.1| 65.4| 156| 61.7] 14.7] 26.23] 6.24 
> Jacquard weavers, on: | 
ic} 6] eee eee _.| 820] 651.4] 122] 50.6] 12.0] 16.45 3. 92 
nt mc eedurctdinns bdiell | 34.7] 636] 151] 594] 14.1] 22.07 5. 25 
6 MAI tdhickinecdcsnesaceohk | 897) 71.8] 171] 668] 15.9] 28.50 6. 78 
| } 
Te Ee ae! | 34.9] 63.4] 15.1] 59.3] 14.1] 2213] 5.27 
Weavers on automatic reshuttling looms: | ai 
| peter’ Rae gee Be Re ol ae 4 3 aeeeeee eeeeee 35. 95 8. 56 
Oe eh iicciccceinthaitincndabed me oe eet ] Rees eee 29, 26 6. 96 
De ih cin nntivcnd ame tae Se YY eee Bee 19, 87 4. 73 
Di it aes hats cnmanall | See Meee . AO L.....1--..-... 27. 54 6. 55 
Ol tenicsbnimodbintihsmersine’ 1. Sheet See) BOL...) 24. 22 5. 76 
5 a i ee mie or) we | 26.72) 6.36 
Average, females...............-.------- 1 39.0 | 640/145 }--- alice inastieed | 23.79| 5.66 
! 
Cotton spinning ! 
Males | 
Cotten SER dee dwn bie dnenancccceocesaese 39.1) 67.4) 16.0] 63.9) 15.2) 26.35) $6.27 
CG Ce lee ne snconseccsdnan 39. 5 67.0; 15.9] 63.4 15.1 | 26.47 6. 30 
i NS RES Ca eee 39. 1 85.97; 20.4 76. 8 18.3 | 33.59 7. 99 
,!|”t”t«é‘i‘é‘é ei RE RR 5 I a 28. 35 6. 75 
tee TE a) GkO) Mél-....-.1-.2...- 16. 22 3. 86 
Average (including piecers and doffers | 
and bobbin haulers)...................| 39.0 67.0 > Rea es 26. 13 6. 22 
Average (excluding doffers and piecers 
and bobbin haulers)...............-.-- 39.3) 73.4] 17.5! 68.0] 16.2] 28.85 6. 87 
Females 
Cotton SRI niet. atholie...-.-+..0-2500 39.3] 49.8] 119) 47.9] 114] 1957] 4.66 
at. RRR 34.6] 49.4] 1.8] 482] 11.5] 17.09 4.07 
Drawing-frame tenders_.........___-_________- 38.6] 57.0} 13.6| 51.5] 12.3] 22.00 5. 24 
Plecera Guu... ..-.-------- 35.1] 640] 182/)--.....-.-...__. 22. 75 5.41 
gk. CR 40.4| 40.1 7S Oe, RR 16. 20 3. 86 
Fiy-tremp Q............-...---.-------- 38.9] 57.8] 13.8] 51.8| 123] 22.48 5. 35 
Ring-frame spinners_............-....-------- 39.2} 6580] 138] 525] 12.5] 22.74 5. 41 
WWE lt LOL 6 BRSI 26} GO] 117} 2.88 5. 23 





' Data for worsted spinning relate to December, 1929 and 1930; woolen to January, 1930 and 1931; cotton 
Weaving to February, 1930 and 1931; cotton spinning to March, 1930 and 1931; jute industry to April, 1930- 


and 1931; and hosiery to May, 1930 and 1931. 
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TABLE 4.—WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR AND ACTUAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY Pf \py 
INGS IN PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUp, 
TION AND SEX—Continued 


Cotton spinning—Continued 











— 
—= 


Average rates 
established by 
agreement 


Average hourly 
earnings 


Week ] yY earn. 
ing 


Occupation and sex a | 
Ger- | United| Ger- | United} Ger- | Unita 
man | States; man States man 

cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur. 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | reney 











Females—C ontinued | Pfen- Pfen- 

nigs Cents nigs Marks 

Ea a Ee a. aa | 39. 55. 0 13. 1 50. 0 ? 21. 56 
eee 6 ee Fee | 39. 65.5} 13.2 49. 4 , 20. 89 
IE RE TERS, | 427| 54.8) 13.0] 50.6 23. 40 








Average (including piecers and doffers 
and bobbin haulers) ___.--..--------_- xf 
Average (excluding piecers and doffers | 
and bobbin haulers) -....-.....-.--.---| 39. 2 | R77) 13% 


13. 4 | 22.15 | 

















Males 


I ee oe ee ee. 
ie oe ae eee Soe 
a ee ahd aed E 
Harness men 

Weavers on— 


ee ee eae bees 
Ro 5 Site coe te oe Sea ee 
a at ne 

Mangle tenders._______.- 

Calender tenders 

I, oc og wae 

Pickers 





Average (including cutters, male 
female) 

Average (excluding cutters, male and 
RPE oe 


_ 
ls 
lo 











Females 
I ic oo ao espsin 


Spinners 
Piecers and doflers 
Section hands 


BRSRSRASE SRS 
fet et et et et 
HK Aaowoonwoaws-i 


PUAN O WAWRaINWH ON ® 

SSPSB FASHRBSEASAS 

ACOH COMABUDOOHK WO 
C eetinneiiioeeiiana 

PPL PRP ENPSPYPhMrS 


Be ee ee 
SSRse 
_— he et ee 
Pe | 





Average (including cutters, male and 
SRR eee Sie OT RS 

Average (excluding cutters, male and 
female) \ 53.1 12.6 ‘. 21. 61 


s 
oOo 
or 
_ 
i=-) 
— 
bt 
nw 


























1 Data for worsted spinning relate to December, 1929 and 1930; woolen to January, 1930 and 193!; cotton 
weaving to February, 1930 and 1931; cotton spinning to March, 1930 and 1931; jute industry to April, 1980 
and 1931; and hosiery to May, 1930 and 1931. 

4 Young workers. 
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apLe 4.-WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR AND ACTUAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARN- 
[NGS IN PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPA- 
TION AND SEX—Continued 



















































































Hosiery ! 
rr 
Average hourly | lich _— Weekly earn- 
| Aver- earnings eee oe ings 
age agreement 
weekly ee a. 
Occupation and sex work- 
ing Ger- | United| Ger- | United| Ger- | United 
hours | man | States| man | States| man | States 
cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency } rency 
Pfen- Pfen- 
Moles nigs Cents | nigs Cents ; Marks | 
Spoolers----------------------------- oe 44.9 61.6 14.7 54. 7 13.0 27.66 | $6.58 
AOPe’rs - ---------- ee es ee 53.4 12.7 39.8 9 5 23. 71 5. 64 
Oh | a a | 43,4 104. 3 24.8 69. 1 16.4 | 45.26 10.77 
Knitters, leg ggers, on— 
Small machines pet SER EBs e- acd wae 95.4 | 22.7 69. 1 16.4 | 40.74 | 9.70 
Large machines - - ------- vin aiengpl gaye mwipemniigy 44.2] 109.2, 26.0 69. 2 16.5 | 48. 27 11. 48 
= Knitters, footers, on— 
Small machines- - ------------------------| 44.4 108. 4 25.8 69.1 16. 4 48.13 11. 45 
Large machines. - - - .-.----------.------ -| 43.1] 1291] 30.7 69.2) 16.5| 55.64 13. 24 
(SES Be a il RR iia ae a A | 48.2} 89.1] 21.2] 60.6| 14.4] 42.95 10. 22 
Sela Aon Ghat SAE ES RE | 46.1) 74.3 | 17.7] 66.2 | 15.8 | 34.25 8.15 
AVENE. -— 5-2---+--=-- oe eee | 43.6| 96.2| 229] 65.3| 15.5| 41.94 9. 98 
Females | | 
Spoolers - - peta D ans dncthsoawdabthewwpaeue 44.0 56. 0 13. 3 40. 1 9.5 24. 64 5. 86 
Loopers - - - - Dice bp ddiawe ow ac dinklgneston om 43. 6 00.9 14.5 39.9 10.0 26. 55 6. 32 
Standard workers_ 1. Re ee ee ae 47.7 58.3 13.9 41.1 9.8 27. 81 6. 62 
Trimmers pe Sat ae ere = 44 9 51.5 12.3 40. 0 9.5 23. 12 5 50 
See See ae ; ce 44.1 55. 3 13. 2 40.0 9.5 24. 39 5. 80 
eepers. li h54. 5.08... .- Svea Be ee 13.6| 40.3! 10.0] 26.04 6. 20 
papers... 5 ci... nih. , ; | ae eee | 41.6 62. 3 14.8 44.6, 10.6 25. 92 6.17 
yw, Sea é ae es 41.7 49.7 11.8 40.9 | 9.7 | 20.72 4. 93 
Finishers_-....-.--- 5 aS ee eS. 45.1 48.7 11.6 40.7 | 9.7 21. 96 5. 23 
ig ee et ee en Rape as ot 46 2 45.6 10.9 40. 6 | 9.7 21. 07 5. 01 
go EE SE Ee eee ae ae ae 42.5 56. 4 13. 4 40.9 9.7 23. 97 5.70 
Average. .......---- mee gery re } 23] 404) 9.6] 2486) 5.92 











| Data for worsted spinning uiine to December, 1929 and 1930; woolen, to January, 1930 and 1931; cotton 
weaving to February, 1930 and 1931; cotton spinning to March, 1930 and 1931; jute industry to April, 1930 
and 1931; and hosiery, May, 1930 and 1931. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the Paper Industry in Germany, 
| 1930 


HE results of an investigation of wages and hours of labor in 

the paper industry in Germany in May, 1930, have been pub- 
lished by the German Federal Statistical “Office. The investiga- 
tion covered 27,499 workers in 327 establishments in 297 localities, 
employed in the manufacture of paper, cardboard, cellulose, and wood 
pulp, or about one-third of the adult workers engaged i in the paper 
industry in Germany. About three-fourths of the workers investi- 
gated were paid on a time-rate basis and about one-fourth on a piece- 
rate basis. 

The table following shows the average hourly earnings, excluding 
overtime and family allowances, the agreement hourly wages or 
wages on piece-rate basis, the average weekly hours, including over- 
time, and the average gross weekly earnings, including overtime and 
family allowances. 








‘Germany. Federal Statistical Office. Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 7, 1931, pp. 286-289, 
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EARNINGS, WAGE RATES, AND HOURS OF WORK IN THE GERMAN PAPER IND! STry & 
IN 1930, BY OCCUPATIONS 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 cents, pfennig=0.238 cent 






































Average gro 

gn typ Agreement Aver- weekly earn. 

cluding over- hourly rates on x ings, including 

time and fam- time — ” » — e and 

ily allowances | , haus a4 low. 

Occupation week, — 

Ger- | United] Ger- | United a Ger- | Unity 

man | States; man | States ov =. man | States 

cur- eur- cur- cur- tiene cur- | cur. 

rency | rency | rency | rency rency | rency 

Time rates (including production bonus) 
Pfennigs|; Cents |Pfennigs| Cents Marks 
Paper-machine operators - ---.-....---.------- 109.6] 26.1] 96.2] 229] 47.7] 53.94! sou 
First paper-machine assistants___..........._- 90. 0 21.9 83. 2 19.8 46.9 | 43.57 10.37 
ps ETD Meee 5 92.1 21.9 84.3 20. 1 46.2} 43.68 10. 4 
Calender men and cutting-machine operators_| 85.9 20 7 82. 6 19.7 45.3 | 40.04 9.53 
Cardboard-machine operators -- -_....-.------ 90. 5 21.5 81.9 19. 5 49.0} 46.18 10.9 
Takers-om, cardpoesia.....................-.-- 74.2 A 71.3 17.0 46.0} 34.92 8.3] 
Beater men, cardboard - ....................-- 81.2 19.3 76.5 18. 2 47.5 | 39.87 9. 49 
ps a ace 7s 18.4 73.8 17.6 45.6} 36.25 8.63 
OS EE Ee ot aa 23. 4 86.0 20. 5 51.1] 54.00, 12% 
Machine operators, cellulose_._........------- 93. 4 22 2 84.5 20. 1 50.7} 50.83) 12.1 
Rt ge REE ea Ph i 81.8 19. 5 77.4 |* 18.4 48.8] 41.59 9% 
Tee, weee pealD..........<.......-.... 77.8 18.5 76. 2 18.1 47.5 | 38.14) 9m 
a 8 a RR NA | 825! 196] 76.4] 182] 464] 30.01) 9% 
Assistants, unskilled, male_ ._........-------- 79. 2 18.8 75. 1 17.9 46.9 | 38.34 9. 12 
od onc ijninciinscnhoeeecinmmlnicd 53. 5 12.7 50.3 12.0 43.0} 23.07 5.49 
Piece rates 

First paper-machine assistants___.......-.-.-- 103.7 24.7 | 102.0 24. 3 40.7 | 42.81 10. 19 
Calender men and cutting-machine operators_| 110.0 26. 2 99.1 23. 6 44.6) 49.35 11.75 
Takers-off, cardboard... .-.-....-----..-- panda 93. 1 22. 2 91.8 21.8 45.6} 42.44| 10.10 
Machine operators, cellulose._................| 96.6 23. 0 99. 2 23. 6 48.6; 48.28) 11.4 
RRR SERRE IY SR ae CP a | 101. 4 24.1 90. 2 21. 5 448] 46.26) 11.0 
Assistants, unskilled, male__---..__-- wisi aes 106. 4 25. 3 87.5 20. 8 44.8 | 48.90) 11.64 
WOMS NG CUD. 66.cds - oc eccdis ese. cccicc 62.7 14.9 59. 1 14.1 41.7} 26.19! 62 











Emergency Tax on Wages in Germany 


Be Second Emergency Order for the Safeguarding of the National 
Finances and Economic Structure, signed by the Federal President 
on June 5, 1931, makes provision for special taxation. Pursuant to 
these provisions a special emergency tax is to be levied upon wages 
and salaries. The tax scale is as follows: 


Monthly wage or salary Per cent 
ce oapuameeh 1. 0 
301 to 400 marks ($71.64 to $95.20)___. _________.-____e- 1. 5 
401 to 500 marks ($95.44 to $119)__._-_____.-_-_-_.-___- 2. 0 
501 to 600 marks ($119.24 to $142.80)___._______________ 2. 5 
601 to 700 marks ($143.04 to $166.60)___._.___.________-_ 3. 0 
701 to 1,000 marks ($166.84 to $238) _-__.._-___-.-----_- 3. 5 
1,001 to 1,500 marks ($238.38 to $357) __....._.......----- 4.0 
1,501 to 3,000 marks ($357.24 to $714)___._.__.___.__-____~- 4.5 
3,001 marks ($714.24) and over_________.__._------ 2. 5. 0 





1 Report from United States consulate general, Berlin, week ending June 27, 1931, 
2 Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark =23.8 cents. 
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Thy Wages in Tokyo in June, 1931 


HE wages of Tokyo workers in June, 1931, in various occupations, 
are shown in the following table compiled from data in the June, 
1931, issue of the Monthly Report on Current Economic Conditions, 


























ZT Oss 
ding published by the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry: 
and 
ow. DAILY WAGES IN TOKYO, JUNF, 1931 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen at par=50 cents] 
nited _ — == 
“i Daily wage 
ney on 
numbers 
Occupation ad United (June, 
panese| States |1930= 100) 
CUITeNCY | oy rren cy 
12. 
10.37 
10. 4 Textile industry: Yen 
9.53 EE leh it wuidijnidncnupettendtpempe nega wibaiiicantaad 0. 80 $0. 40 90. 9 
10. ® CI iii a cntrcncida ccd batbbidiskhhdekesaxdees 1.01 51 70.1 
8. 3] Ee ites Sil ecnncnnncwevtasnwneondanntiietihane . 90 - 45 104. 7 
Cottam Siemens mem, SOGUNO.6...... 2... 2. ows eet ceee . 92 . 46 97.9 
Cit Se II isk dk adn dae dadile+nedusbideae<< 1, 42 71 97.9 
Jolin iccrachasdidincdacetttbcosnacabeeensia 2. 20 1.10 90. 2 
is wii cririnn dninchecdntetuddadntesseeebeneaneeaion 1. 30 . 65 94, 2 
Metal industry: 
| inte nati nein <b nbncnewsin déitp inet tintih<te din ddinn =e 2. 99 1. 50 81.5 
Fehon kit dhtipdn da hoGensnp <sign sila doab<ah dite skies 3. 72 1, 86 114. 1 
D CUR taiails bude dink duc des ctes cor nnsh sch codainbetan<edelsusowns 2. 53 1, 27 79. 6 
NE it Riis thin sities inion endipndinkinin dudiliatiasinadataembanda 2. 82 1,41 100. 4 
WE eI oo oc nn ach aii ob bebin~spcliibeceensc 3. 97 1.99 101. 3 
Stone, glass, and clay products: 
Ch ta 5 atin kchowcen dite dirantebh tesbeoesdtin«sutnes 2. 40 1. 20 94.5 
asc itbits, ittin ccnp sduwcdwatiie Gb +csseGhubdesoudedentosany 2. 34 1,17 89.3 
Pili ties st, doecticcceinstehs Mos Akh bbcode rman 1.75 . 88 101. 2 
PS iihici ceo iniinhannandvtindtpedntitinttibaubdinnsipiaeste 1, 45 .73 89. 5 
Chemical industry: 
EES RE A A NE ASE eS PI SEES RSPR = ENE 1,15 . 58 74. 2 
ES a ES aS ee See es See . 65 . 33 86. 7 
Oe ilies re ncitnssoncattttipiipieinidutetebansanieediua 1. 50 75 98. 7 
Paper industry: 
EET A PS Ee AE 1. 50 75 100. 0 
i it alain datinns tli dinn ea Resale nh Diinaks eaten 1. 80 . 90 93. 7 
Leather industry: Leather makers. ....... 0222002 ncs se -sascnccscecoc~coe 2. 93 1, 47 107.7 
Food industry: 
ee... bn tecnencsibutdbascdcBebeRiiind eames 1. 89 95 100. 0 
Re so. irs bows ctcitindnsunsebshchocsobelitibnsoawse 1. 50 75 100. 0 
Te RR aC a SEY A aelieS E Sree wet 2. 20 1.10 88. 0 
i oo nnn nn chide dlink sad hbeSinodankibddan 2. 39 1. 20 100. 0 
a no nwecuaiedossensoerebetemedewinal 1.77 . 89 100. 0 
Care is 8 kd oa eSSSSHs sc KmSKos Kdse cécnccececcbceeeseesee 1. 68 . 84 91.3 
Wearing apparel industry: 
Det ee ED SOUND nnn chic edatddlicdnoccbaecseccess¥evnces 2. 46 1, 23 100. 0 
So SSRI SS 5 eee SS 2 ee 2. 22 1, ll 92.9 
, : a ag ET RIL SC EET AEE RELL TOE EA TIP LER 1, 40 -70 87.5 
3uilding industry: 
| Ee ae aa rope ee, mom Unger Fee, oa 2. 28 1,14 85. 4 
FNS, Sit os nen dddindibce ceo aslbesbdiaghbedacs 2. 53 1. 27 86. 3 
Ce i a ore he ee re 2. 93 1. 47 88. 8 
Ta ln ee an ie cbbebneitliiedbeceee 2. 80 1. 40 86. 7 
at cee. i. edo aithondihdnennbe 2. 75 1, 38 84.6 
= Folate Soa ganpnranmmeneragnemmiatnner tans a sea 2. 34 1.17 87.6 
oodworking industry: 
itt ek | 4 natn cuilpstlitivn dalilbebihocbclieindtbaem 1. 80 - 90 79. 6 
Be i RE aa aS ae ee ca a 1, 95 . 98 95. 1 
, iid ndcicgencndiilinihlinessbclasiiceydinbeceons 2. 05 1.03 83. 7 
rinting industry: 
Contmeniane’ EE Ae ee ee ee Tee ee ee eee 3. 32 1. 66 96. 2 
la RR RRS eS Sri RE Irae ee 2. 39 1, 20 92. 6 
" Day laborers: 
a i 2. 31 1.16 101.3 
RRS TIT ot] et) 
ay la errr ‘. : ' 
Fishermen sa aie RN AS RI RPO oe ART ise <8: 1.82 91 102. 8 
omestic service: 
> Servants, male Oe 6 OSS OSS S SSE KOSS SSESSSEO SCO OOESO CESSES ocesescoesooseesoesse 94 ce 47 89. 5 
E teh. inten badtioiibicnemseniioedbabevottnedencetiée . 88 44 86.3 
Other industries: 
it ss tense ictibésdabbebdsdieseacioscctbssided 1. 45 .73 96.7 
ei a ao, anata dd ndbbonatsucklive 2. 45 1.23 83.6 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for August, 1931 









Employment decreased 0.3 per cent in August, 1931, as compared 
with July, 1931, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.1 per cent. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both July and August, together with 
the per cent of change in August, are shown in the following summary: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JULY AND AUGUST, 19) 





















































Employment Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- Per 
Industrial group lish- cent of cent of 
ments July, August, | change July, August, | change 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
1. Manufacturing... 15, 509 |2, 931, 551 |2, 907,362 || —0.6 ‘$65, 1 1,870 |$64, 265, 552 
2. Coal mining _ ______- een 1,508 | 276,338 ,944 | +1.7 | 5,320,882 | 5, 449, 538 
EE ee 160 89, 062 92, 099 +3. 4 2, 133, 662 2, 239, 690 
Bituminous -_ _-__-_-__- ee 187, 276 188, 845 +0. 8 3, 197, 220 3, 209, 848 
3. Metalliferous mining. ____- 296 36, 531 36,246 | —0,8 820, 678 798, 776 
4. Quarrying and nonmetallic 
OS S00 31,177 30,236 | —3.0 662, 746 637, 466 
5. Crude petroleum producing- 542 21, 928 20,931 | —4.5 725, 247 689, 624 
6. Public utilities... ____- 12,338 | 689,393 | 683,851 | —0,8 | 20,912,174 | 20, 641, 738 
Telephone and telegraph___| 8,133 | 307,023 | 304,716 | -—0.8 | 8,944,372] 8, 842,308 
Power, light, and water. 3,699 | 238,690 | 236,693 | -—0.8 | 7,499,433 | 7, 405, 708 
Electric railroad operation 
and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of car shops_-_-------_- 506 | 143,680] 142,442] —0.9 | 4,468,369 | 4,393,722 
% ‘oT cay Ae 12,321 | 365,521 | 357,793 | —2.1 | 9,227,666 | 8, 940, 468 
Se RS 2, 371 67, 539 67, 331 —0.3 2, 049, 171 2, 021, 021 
eee =... ....2- ee CE 9, 950 297,982 | 290, 462 —2.5 7, 178, 495 6, 919, 447 
i * - a 2 eee 2,050 | 142,431 | 141,705 | —0,5 | 22,236,659 | 22,197, 722 
9. Canning and preserving_-__- 915 56, 306 78, 699 | +39,8 744,181 | 1,050, 394 
10. Laundries_._________________- 449 38, 622 37,981 | —1.7 718, 181 694, 936 
11. Dyeing and cleaning. _____- 189 7, 942 7,527 | —5.2 173, 978 161, 367 
weGee.+....i-55<.-- -«Aee 46,917 |4, 597, 741 |4,583,275 | —0.3 |106, 714, 262 |105, 527, 491 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 
Now Bungee i ....... 2055.4.5-5.5. 6,791 | 521,270] 522,294 | +0. 2 |$12, 015, 498 ($12, 050, 720 
Middle Atlantic_._............... 7, 709 |1, 342, 805 |1, 339,002 | —0.3 | 32, 985,774 | 32, 885, 680 
East North Central_........_...-.. 9, 967 |1, 240, 537 |1, 221,029 | —1.6 | 29, 806, 831 | 29, 055, 627 
West North Central--__-- ‘Boag 4,850 | 292,154] 294,250; +0.7] 6,995,446] 6, 867, 452 
South Ationtid. 245.2... ... 4,759 | 482,441 | 484,677] +0.5 | 8,950,806 | 8, 904, 617 
East South Central___........__.- 2, 435 194, 728 192, 382 —1.2 | 3,199, 671 3, 111, 370 
West South Central___..________. 3, 366 171, 032 168, 117 —1.7 3, 941, 381 3, 780, 804 
Mountain SOE SS ah SE ae 1, 667 84, 100 84, 799 +0.8 2, 037, 334 2, 038, 713 
(EE ee | Se ee 5, 373 268, 674 276, 725 +3.0 | 6,781, 521 6, 832, 508 
Po ee 46,917 |4, 597, 741 |4, 583,275 | —0.3 |106, 714, 262 |105, 527, 491 


























! Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 peoninearens industries, repeated from Table 2, 
p. 206, the remaining cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 

? Cash payments only; see note 3, p. 220. 

’ New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. \/id¢/e 
Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. East North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, ()0, 
Wisconsin. West North Central: lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Sout! 
Dakota. South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Caro!ina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. Hast South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, |! e"- 
nessee. West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. Pacific: California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The per cents of ear shown for the total figures represent only 
Nihe changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures for the 
several industrial groups are not weighted according to the relative 
importance of each group. 

Increased employment and earnings in August were shown in 3 
of the 15 industrial groups surveyed. Anthracite mining reported 
gains of 3.4 per cent and 5 per cent in the two items, respectively ; 
bituminous coal mining showed an increase of 0.8 per cent in employ- 
ment and 0.4 per cent in pay-roll totals; and the seasonal August 
activities in the canning and preserving industry were reflected by 
gains of 39.8 per cent in number of workers and 41.1 per cent in 
employees’ earnings. The remaining 12 industrial groups reported 
a falling-off in employment and pay-roll totals over the month 
interval. In 7 instances the decreases in employment were less than 
i per cent. The greatest losses in employment and earnings were 
shown in the dyeing and cleaning industrial group, which reported a 
decline of 5.2 per cent in number of workers coupled with a decrease 
} of 7.2 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

Employment increased in 5 of the 9 geographic divisions and 
increased earnings were reported in 3 divisions. The Pacific division 
reported the greatest gain in each item, 3 per cent in employment 
and 0.8 per cent in earnings. The Mountain and the New England 
divisions also reported increases in both number of workers and 
amount of earnings, and the West North Central division and the 
South Atlantic division reported increased: employment coupled 
with a falling-off in pay-roll totals.. The remaining four divisions 
'reported decreased employment and earnings, the greatest losses 
being shown in the West South Central division which reported a 
loss of 1.7 per cent in employment and 4.1 per cent in pay-roll totals. 


2 - s > @ = 
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PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN AUGUST, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH JULY, 
1931, AND AUGUST, 1930 








Per cent of change Au- 
week y with— 

Industrial group earnings in 

August, 
1931 





August 
July, 1931 1930 4 











| e 
~~ - eae Rae eerar me ol keke te TEE aN $22. 10 —0.4 —9.6 
. Coal mining: | 
ES EE TOE ae TEE oe NO gh, Deere} EE 24. 32 | +1.5 —14.8 
OPS YETI pee ey ca res fs en te ee Se tea eS 17.00 | —0.4 —17.6 
+ “Shel ees sass Sere s 22.04 | —1.9 —19.9 
. Quarrying and nonmetallic mining___._........-..-.------------ 21. 08 | —0.8 —16.8 














. Crude petroleum producing..............----------------.------ 32. 95 —0. 4 —8.1 
. Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph-_................--..-.-.-.--.--1.--.- | 29. 02 —0.4 +3. 7 
Cee go Se wwe cckeseucbicuccanss 31. 29 —0.4 +0. 1 
ec senuinddsceinnbbnes 30. 85 —0.8 —2.5 
7. Trade: 
Neen eee ee ec ubwedacmeusdceuwece 30. 02 —1.1 —3.7 
ES TS RPP RY Pena er Ge arse ee eres 23. 82 -Lil —4.0 
. Hotels (cash payments only) ! ______. ASS CH? Pe EE PY CIE 15. 51 —1,.2 —7.0 
pT Si chatenedgbsadecodsseeutdstctoctenes 13. 35 +1.0 —20. 8 
Bo eS aS a a ae eee 18. 30 —1.6 (2) 
6 EAE OIE LAL 1 REE. 21. 44 —2.1 (2) 
Tn nh asashcncsil 23. 02 | —0.8 (2) 





: The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
Data not available. 
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Per capita earnings for August, 1931, given in the preceding tah} 3 
must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they ay} 
actual per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the {otf 
number of employees reported into the total amount of pay roll in thy 
week rineied, and the ‘‘number of employees” includes all person | 
who worked any part of the period reported—that is, part-time workey F_ 
as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in July, 1931, an 
with August, 1930, where data are available. 4 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to | 7 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads [7 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in F- 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of June | 
and July, instead of for July and August, 1931, consequently the | 
— can not be combined with those presented in the suminary | 
table. i 





EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 








| 


Number on pay roll | Per Amount of pay roll in entire 





























Per 
: car cent month eal 
Industry o | f 
wpe roy change| June, 1931 | July, 1931 = “/iange 
Class I railroads_.................- 1, 301, 902 | 1,294,392 | —0.6 | $175, 321, 519 | $176, 449, 287 +(). 





The total number of employees included in this summary is 5,877- 
667 whose combined earnings in one week amount to approximately 
$145,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
August, 1931 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
, Industries, July and August, 1931 ‘ 
7 iad ba in manufacturing industries in August, 1°31, 
decreased 0.6 per cent as compared with July, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 1.0 per cent. 

These changes are based upon returns from 13,573 identical estab- 
lishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries in the 
United States having in August 2,670,956 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $58,895,079. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for August, 1931, is 
70.0, as compared with 70.4 for July, 1931, 72.2 for June, 1931, and FP 
79.9 for August, 1930; the index of pay-roll totals for August, 1931, is F7 
58.5, as compared with 59.1 for July, 1931, 62.5 for June, 1931, and Fe 
73.9 for August, 1930. 4 

Of the 12 groups of manufacturing industries on which the bureau's 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, the leather and the 
textile groups of industries were the only groups reporting both: in- 
creased employment and earnings. Nine of the 10 industries compos- 
ing the textile group reported increased employment in August, 4s 
compared with July The food group of industries showed no change 
in employment in August, as compared with July, while earnings 10 
this group were 1.6 per cent below the level of the previous month. 
The remaining 9 groups of industries used in computing the bure:u’s 
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+ dexes of employment and earnings reported decreased employment 


and pay rolls. 
The greatest decrease in employment over the month interval, 
5 per cent, was shown in the miscellaneous group of industries, 


Fwhich includes, among others, the electrical machinery, automobile 
Fiire, and shipbuilding industries. The iron and steel group reported 


Tdecreased employment and earnings of 2.8 per cent and 4.9 per cent, 


and 


Trespectively, and the vehicles group reported 2.3 per cent fewer 


employees in August, coupled with a drop of 3.5 per cent in pay-roll 
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totals. Employment in the nonferrous metals group was 2.5 per cent 


below the level of the previous month, and the chemicals group 


“Freported a loss of 1.9 per cent in number of workers. The remaining 
Jegroups—lumber, paper, stone-clay-glass, and tobacco—reported 


decreases of less than 1 per cent over the month interval. 
Increased employment was reported in 24 of the 54 manufacturing 


industries on which the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll 
totals are based. ‘The most pronounced gains in employment in these 
separate industries were largely seasonal and were shown in the fol- 

lowing industries: Pianos, 18.5 per cent; millinery, 14.1 per cent; 
+ stoves, 9.6 per cent; women’s clothing, 8.1 per cent; fertilizers, 7.1 
+ per cent; and confectionery, 7.0 per cent. The furniture industry 
reported a gain of 3.4 per cent and the boot and shoe industry 
reported an increase of 2.9 per cent in employment in August, as 
» compared with July. 


The outstanding decreases in employment in these 54 industries 
from July to August were 11.1 per cent in machine tools, 11 per cent 


> in agricultural implements, 6.8 per cent in rubber boots and shoes, 


and 6.2 per cent in shipbuilding. Foundries and machine shops 
reported 3.8 per cent fewer employees; automobiles, 2.6 per cent; 
iron and steel, 2.1 per cent; and employment in cotton goods decreased 
1.5 per cent. 

An additional group of 31 manufacturing industries surveyed but 


/ not yet included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll 


totals will be found at the end of Table 1. The combined total of 
these 31 industries showed an increase of 0.3 per cent in employment 
and 0.6 per cent in earnings. ‘These percentage figures represent 
only the changes in the establishments reporting, as the industries 
composing this group are not weighted according to the relative 
importance in the group. 
_ Increases in employment were shown in 12 of the 31 industries 
included, the greatest gains having been reported in the following 
industries: Beet sugar, 32.3 per cent; wirework, 10.5 per cent; radio, 
9.5 per cent; iron and steel forgings, 7.7 per cent; and cash registers 
and calculating machines, 5.1 per cent. The greatest falling-off in 
employment in this group over the month interval was shown in the 
aluminum manufactures industry which reported a decline of 20.2 per 
cent. The cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry reported 14.8 
per cent fewer employees, aircraft, 13.6 per cent, and employment 
in the turpentine and rosin industry decreased 10.7 per cent in August, 
as compared with July. 

The West North Central and the South Atlantic geographic divisions 
reported small increases in employment in August, and the New 
England division reported increased earnings; the remaining divisions 
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reported both decreased employment and earnings, the greatest 
decreases in both items being shown in the West South Centrg| 


States. 
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TABLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 
ST 





MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1931, BY INDU 





Industry 


Number 9u pay roll 





July, 1931 


August, 
1931 


Per cent 
of 
change 


Amount of pay roll 








Food and kindred products _| 1,961 
Slaughtering and meat 
i ie aa 207 
Confectionery. ...........-- 318 
i Ss. 2 eae ae 326 
ALS eae 395 
| ANS Pe rast 701 
Sugar refining, cane________ 14 


Textiles and their products__| 2,395 
"i ae 489 
Hosiery _ knit goods____- 358 
Silk pen OP a CS Ree ae 262 
Woolen ond worsted goods 190 
Carpets and rugs_________- 30 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

_ _ eRe SHR +28 63 BES + 133 
Clothing, men’s. --.....__-. 331 
Shirts and collars_________- 103 
Clothing, women’s. ----__-_-- 77 
Millinery and lace goods_- 122 

Iron and steel and their 

products______- : 1,922 
Iron and steel__...._.__._- 194 
Cast-iron pipe - - 40 
Structural-iron work_____ 166 
Foundry and machine-shop 

products___-_- Rete ae SA 1, 046 
SIG ot ss cals cieicn 95 
Machine tools. ......._..--- 147 
Steam fittings and steam 

and hot-water heating ap- 

I cine esinidlincence needa 106 
Ea ees ee 128 


Lumber and its products____| 1,411 
Lumber, sawmills......___- 637 
Lumber, millwork_________- 338 
Se eee 436 

Leather and its products___- 429 

RE i ee 137 
Boots and shoes-__...______- 292 


Paper and printing. _...___. 1, 708 
rea Gee Peep............. 371 
ee ro 298 
Printing, book and job-.--_- 595 
Printing, newspapers - __-_-_-_- 444 

Chemicals and allied danas 

AREER EG: site 457 
2” SRS Saar 148 
Lo , Se eee 205 
Petroleum refining___..__-_- 104 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Os a ce 2S 1, 128 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta__ 709 
Pottery os 9 45s RASTA eee Fy: 117 
a 189 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel. __.- st. 234 
Stamped and enameled ware 81 
Brass, bronze and copper 
MOGR ads ccadonkbicconia 153 


See footnotes at end of table. 








215, 506 
82, 935 


- 


S58 
S58 





215, 847 


82, 126 
31, 377 
14, 383 
15, 944 
63, 690 
8, 327 


546, 441 
180, 269 
87, 974 
45, 803 
60, 638 
18, 095 


35, 916 
60, 436 
16, 556 
26, 922 
13, 772 


482, 763 
204, 836 
8, 846 
23, 252 


165, 462 
24, 244 
17, 532 


22, 850 
15, 741 


157, 469 
83, 442 
23, 793 
50, 234 


133, 919 
24, 164 
109, 755 


225, 741 
75, 557 
22, 919 
54, 143 
73, 122 








(1 week) 

, August, 
July, 1931 1931 
$5, 386, 592 | $5, 306, 183 

2, 139, 119 2, 068, 427 
479, 927 538, 730 
470, 642 454, 032 
398, 845 397, 670 

1, 646, 133 1, 609, 019 
251, 926 238, 305 


9, 110, 395 
2, 468, 316 
1, 293, 838 
801, 724 
1, 221, 666 
373, 465 


797, 033 
1, 164, 229 
226, 240 
537, 607 
226, 277 


10, 672, 609 
4, 366, 994 
177, 022 
585, 390 
3, 787, 965 
454, 880 
489. 839 


506, 337 
304, 182 


2, 743, 031 
1, 400, 741 
483, 349 
858, 941 


2, 590, 797 
565, 120 
2, 025, 677 


6, 739, 617 
1, 682, 430 
474, 838 


530, 296 
272, 933 
914, 356 


~ 


898, 931 
305, 438 


593, 493 





9, 411, 851 
2, 411, 913 
1, 351, 105 
849, 119 
1, 264, 355 
364, 738 


837, 647 
1, 218, 386 
225, 070 
596, 511 
293, 007 


10, 156, 147 
4, 169, 166 
160, 714 
555, 041 

3, 545, 417 


453, 221 
439, 751 


491, 912 
334, 925 


2, 711, 143 


1, 341, 203 | 


470, 783 


899, 157 | 


2, 691, 991 
576, 707 
2, 115, 284 


6, 702, 664 
1, 715, 771 

481, 710 
1, 722, 697 


2, 782, 486 


2, 482, 315 
785, 134 | 
111, 366 | 


1, 585, 815 











Percent 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS 
' MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1931, BY 


IN 
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IDEN- 
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Industry 










Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing 


Number on pay roll 





Per cent 
94 mM... 
August a 
July, 1931 1931. 


Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 





July, 1931 


August, 
1931 





Percent 


change 








eo 


Tobacco products... 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes... -... 









Vehicles for land transporta- 





Carriages and wagons-_._-__--- 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad -.....-.---- 










Miscellaneous industries____- 
Agricultural implements___- 
Electric machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies__...._-_- 
Pianos and organs--_.-_---- 
Rubber boots and shoes- - - - 
Automobile tires and inner 
Ee at a ae Be 
Ee cdma wnnnce= 


Total— }4industries used 
in computing index- 
numbers of dal 
ment and pay roll_____. 

Industries added since Feb- 
ruary, 1929, for which data 
for the index-bhase year 
(1926) are not available_____. 


















a aa 
Paint and varnish ___..___--. 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
SUE PE hoi icin oo ws 
+ eee 
A 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and deaistine 
ef lg 
Typewriters and supplies__ 
SECS aaa 
Cotton, small wares __-__--- 
Corsets and allied garments 
Men’s furnishing goods_--- 
Fur-felt hate_............._- 
Bolts, nuts, washers and 
o,f: 
Cutlery (not including sil- 
ver and plated cutlery) 
and edge tools.___..._____. 
Forgings, iron and steel____- 
Plumbers’ supplies. ___.__. 
lin cans and other tinware 
Tools, not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
or saws 















Turpentine and rosin... .__- 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and 
meal 
SOND arr sea 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other stone products_____. 
A luminum manufactures __- 
Clocks, time recording de- 
vices, and clock move- 








213 


186 


1, 245 
215 
45 
451 
534 


470 


57 


37 
85 


56, 235 
8, 160 
48, 075 


381, 687 
263, 605 
706 


26, 655 
90, 721 


253, 865 
9, 282 


146, 557 
3, 490 
12, 516 


49, 513 
32, 507 


56, 
8, 
47, 


372, 
256, 


26, 
89, 


120) (') 

425 | +3.2 
695 | —0.8 
899} = (1) 

880 | —2.6 
687 | —2.7 
045) —2.3 
287 | —1.6 
469) (') 

264 | —11.0 
660 | —3.3 
135 | +18. 5 
670 | —6.8 
251| —2.5 
489 | —6.2 


$833, 602 
128, 430 
705, 172 


9, 694, 853 
6, 497, 258 
14, 748 


787, 365 
2, 395, 482 


6, 375, 473 
196, 480 


3, 771, 378 
75, 944 
223, 182 


1, 271, 854 
836, 635 


$820, 404 


131, 398 
689, 006 


755, 820 
2, 353, 923 


6, 297, 606 
171, 325 


3, 773, 323 
92, 528 
225, 991 


1, 223, 382 
811, 057 





() 
+2.3 
—2.3 


(1) 
—5.5 
—3.3 


—4.0 
1,7 


(*) 
—12.8 


+0. 1 
+21.8 
+1.3 

















ments 























13,573 | 2,695,991 | 2,670,956 | (1) | 59,825,214 | 58,895,079 | (1) 
1, 936 235, 650 236, 406 (2) 5, 336,656 | 5,370,473 (2) 

18 24, 162 24,466} +1.3 485, 251 489, 537} +0.9 
46 22, 546 24,698 | +9.5 510, 314 561,361 | +10.0 
38 7, 080 6,119 | —13.6 226, 632 195,449 | —13.8 

150 11, 755 11,964 | +1.8 209, 866 245,026 | +16.8 

251 15, 295 14,853 | —2.9 410, 339 389,548 | —5.1 
77 18, 146 17,818 | —1.8 394, 833 381,061] —3.5 
44 3, 004 3,974 | +32.3 81, 824 98,405 | +20.3 

268 12, 407 12,023 | —3.1 390, 691 372,646| —4.6 
47 15, 225 15,998 | +5.1 405, 949 437,564] +7.8 
16 9, 419 9,160} —2.7 191, 027 178,335 | —6.6 
93 2, 709 2,648 | —2.3 63, 695 61,998} —2.7 
80 7, 098 6,932} —23 128, 307 122,104 | -4.8 
22 3, 619 3,695 | +2.1 59, 813 60,389 | +1.0 
57 3, 791 3,653 | —3.6 58, 649 57,1588 | —2.5 
24 4, 503 4,604 | +22 82, 931 91,963 |} +10.9 
49 6, 007 5,941] —L1 122, 369 121,322} -0.9 
76 6, 124 6,040} —1.4 122, 697 114,686 | —6.5 
17 2,477 2,668 | +7.7 51, 666 55, 403 +7.2 
52 5, 063 4,914] —2.9 104, 387 103,334} —1.0 
37 6, 498 6,567} +1.1 145, 584 145,457 | —0.1 

101 6, 245 5,971 | —4.4 122, 271 115,594} —5.5 
29 2, 064 2, 280 | +10. 5 51, 590 56,626} +9.8 
21 1, 297 1,158 | —10.7 23, 450 19, 854 —15.3 
16 519 442 | —14.8 9, 559 9,725} +1.7 
30 5, 875 5,800 | —1.3 153, 906 163,642} 46.3 

159 6, 781 6,617 | —2.4 184, 003 177, 878 —3.3 
14 3, 212 2, 563 | —20.2 78, 198 60,294 | —22.9 
21 6, 307 6,200! —0.3 113, 125 120,051! +61 
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TABLE 1—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
TICAL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
IN JULY AND AUGUST, | 

















Industry 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


report- 


ing 








Number on pay roll Amount of py rol 
7 (1 wee 
Per cent 
a... 
August, cnange ’ August, 
July, 1931 1931 July, 1931 1931 













Industries added since Feb- 
ruary, 1929 —Continued. 

Gas and electric fixtures, 
lamps, lanterns, and re- 
AE tl A aD 

Plated ware 

Smelting and refining, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc_-_._.-_- 


All industries 








40 
31 


12 


5, 903 
9, 925 


504 


5,940 | +0.6 $146, 471 
10,027 | +1.0 196, 946 
583 | —1.9 10, 313 





15, 509 





2, 931, 551 





(4) 65, 161, 870 











$141, 852 | 
211, 101 


'DEN. 
1, BY 





RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 















GEOGRAPHIC DIVISiON 3 


New England_.-.......---- 
Middle Atlantie__. _._....._.-_- 
West North Central__.._..____- 
South Atlantic- 

East South Central. 
West South Central___._.______ 
Mountain * 2S ae ee 





1, 908 
3, G18 
3, 634 
1, 494 
1, 860 
711 
816 
308 
860 


370,318 | —(*) | $7,818, 040 
841,320 | —0.5 | 19, 984, 891 
885, 366 | —1.8 | 21, 116, 935 
157,482 | +0.3]| 3,702, 196 
330,920 | +0.1 | 5,604, 881 
107,396 | —1.4] 1,748, 855 
80,719} -—2.3]| 1,794,932 
28,164} —1.3 729, 457 
105,677 | —1.0] 2,661, 683 


$7, 874, 286 
19, 953, 930 
20, 531, 277 
3, 620, 416 
5, 590, 493 
1, 791, 955 
1, 706, 156 

708, 463 
2, 578, 576 





15, 509 





2, 931, 551 








2,907,362 | (2) | 65,161,870 











64, 265, 552 





? The 
’ See footnote 3, p. 200. 


4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding colur 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures n 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding co! 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, JULY, 1931, TO AUGUST, 1931, 12 GROUPS OF MANt- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF 54 INDUSTRIES 


Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index num! 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid in the industri: 











1931 





Food and kindred products___-_- 
Textiles and their products -____- 
Iron and steel and their pro- 
ae ae 
Lumber and its products --.-_--_- 
Leather and its products -- -..-- 
Paper and printing............. 
Chemicals and allied products__- 





Per cent of change 
July to August, 
1931 
Number| Amount 
on pay | of pay 
roll roll 

(!) —1.6 
+2.0 +4. 2 
—2.8 —4.9 
—0 4 —L5 
+2.5 +3.8 
—0.3 —0. 6 
—1.9 —3.2 











Stone, clay, and glass products_. 


Metal products, other than iron 
TE RS BR Bee ARB Sea. 
Tobacco products. -......-..-- 
Vehicles for land transportation. 
Miscellaneous industries... ..-- 
Total: 54 industries. -__- 





W Herein 


Per cent of « 
July to August 


nange 


Number A mount 
on pay | o! 





1 No change, 


? 


nns 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 207 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, August, 1931, with August, 1930 


EMPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in August, 1931, was 12.4 
per cent below the level of August, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 20.8 
per cent lower. Each of the 12 groups of manufacturing industries 
showed decreased employment and pay-roll totals in this year-to-year 
comparison, the decrease in earnings in each instance being greater 
than the decline in employment. 

Two groups—textiles and leather—showed practically no change in 
employment in August, 1931, as compared with August, 1930, the 
decrease over the year interval being less than 1 per cent. 

The iron and steel group and the lumber group of industries showed 
the greatest losses in employment over the 12-month period, both 
groups reporting declines of over 21 per cent in number of workers, 
coupled with decreases in earnings of 37.2 per cent and 33.2 per cent, 
respectively. 

Five of the 54 industries on which the bureau’s indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls are based had more employees at the end of the 
12-month period than at the beginning. The woolen and worsted 
goods industry reported an increase of 10.5 per cent in employment 
and 11.7 per cent in earnings over the year interval. The carpet and 
rug industry reported a gain of 4.2 per cent in number of employees, 
cotton aie showed an increase of 2.9 per cent, and employment in 
the hosiery and knit goods industry was 2.1 per cent above the level 
of the corresponding month of the preceding year. The boot and 
shoe industry reported an increase in employment of one-tenth of 
1 per cent. 

The outstanding decrease in both employment and earnings in this 
year-to-year comparison was shown in the agricultural implement 
industry, which reported a decline of 54.7 per cent in employment 
coupled with a loss of 57.7 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

The carriage and wagon, machine tool, and fertilizer industries 
reported losses in employment ranging from 32.3 per cent to 36.9 per 
cent with more pronounced decreases in employees’ earnings. Three 
industries—foundries and machine shops, brick, and sawmills—re- 
ported declines of approximately 26 per cent in employment over 
the year interval, and 5 additional in re Re mali sh ote work, 
petroleum refining, cement, steam-railroad car building and repairing, 
and shipbuilding—showed losses of over 20 per cent in August, 1931, 
as compared with August, 1930. The iron and steel industry had 
15.6 per cent fewer employees and the automobile industry reported 
14.1 per cent fewer employees than the corresponding month of 1930. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions reported decreased employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals over the 12-month interval, the New England 
States showing the smallest decrease in employment, 5.7 per cent, 
and the West South Central States reporting the greatest falling off 
in number of employees, 20.2 per cent. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 54 MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1931, WITH AUGUST, 1930 



























































[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are w ighteq ! 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 951 
sii , = tics 
Per cent of change || | Per cent of change wit 
August, 1931, com- || ‘August, 1931, com. 
pared with Au- pared with Av- 
gust, 1930 gust, 19 
Industry Industry 
| 
Number! Amount || Number} A mount 
on pay | of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll | roll roll 
ile es | | | a 
Food and kindred products_| —5,4 —11,1 | Paper and printing—C ontd. | 
Slaughtering and meat Printing, book and job —10.1 15.4 
SR ET —6. 5 —10.6 Printing, newspapers | —37 —6,9 
Confectionery -....----.--- ‘ —1.9 —10.8 
__L. “Wise lae se sesame —7.8 —12.7 || Chemicals and allied — | 
LS ea ee —7.7 S| 0 0 =. a .-| —18,5 —1,} 
ee Site tn a a a lee —4.7 —10.5 Chemicals__________. _-| —10.6 12.8 
Sugar refining, cane________- —9.0 —13.4 Fertilizers - .y a | 42 
Petroleum retining_- .| —22.9 —27.() 

Textiles and their products._.| —0,3 —3.6 | 

Cotton goods_.............- +2.9 +4.6 | Stone, clay, and (pase pase, 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_-__- +2.1 —5.2/|| wets...._.__... _.| —16,0 —27,9 
_ | EAGER S ry Teen —16.3 —18.3 Cement -_ .-| —23.9 32. | 
Woolen and worsted goods__| +10.5 +11. 7 |) Brick, tile, and terra cotta —26. 2 13.7 
Carpets and rugs__....._--- +4. 2 +7.9 Pottery. » SLR Ghee <del ee | 17.4 
Dyeing and finishing tex- aaa sae = —2.7 | 5. 
Sree tp lige lla REE pital —2.9 +1.3 || 
Clothing, men’s_____-.._-_- —1.3 —9.6 | Metal products, other than | 
Shirts and collars__.....___- —2.6 —8.4 iron and steel - _| —13,4 23,1 
Clothing, women’s --____- --| 58 —15.8 |} Stamped and enameled | 
Millinery and lace goods___- —3.5 —6.2 _ Se , —6. 5 | 
Brass, bronze, and coppe r | 
Iron and steel and their | products.............---.-| —16.5 | 26, | 
i RIA —21,4 —37,2 
Iron and steel__............- —-15. 6 —36.3 || Tobacco products... |, — 5,9 | 14,2 
Cast-iron pipe...........__. —17.5 —33. 0 || Chewing and smoking to- 
Structural-iron work_ -__--_- —21.6 —35. 9 || bacco and snuff_- .-| —4.7 | 0.0 
Foundry and machine-shop i! Cigars and cigarettes.......| —6.1 14 
ma —26. 4 —40. 4 || 
I han ods chine nk Scho’ —15.2 ~—26.1 || Vehicles for land tramaper- 
Machine tools-_...........-- —34.3 —86.8 ||. €p@fem................ -| —18,3 | 22.3 
Steam fittings and steam | Automobiles__ .--| —14.1 | 13 
and hot-water heating ap- i Carriages and wagons_._....| —32.3 38. 2 
I ccepisine ctiglidinastciea attgeteh —17.1 —30. 7 || Car building and repairing, 
A REM ARSED hee ae! —17.8 —27.7 electric-railroad___._.__..._| —15.7 — 20.6 
Car building and repairing, 

Lumber and its products__... —21,9 —33,2 steam-railroad __......._-- —22.5 30. 0 
Lumber, sawmills. ._._____- | —26.1 —38. 3 
Lumber, millwork__.______- | —14.7 —26.5 | Miscellaneous industries____- —19,8 —25,9 
Furniture........_____- -----| 16.5 —27.3 | Agricultural implements....}| —54.7 57.7 

Electrical machinery, ap- 

Leather and its products__.| —0,9 —5,7 paratus, and supplies ____- —19.0 —24.4 
ss 5 ike ache —5.3 —9. 3 Pianos and organs.___...._. —19. 4 —34.7 
Boots and shoes________.__- +0. 1 —4.5 Rubber boots and shoes - _. —16.4 19. 8 

| Automobile tires...._..___.| —10.3 19.9 

Paper and printing.__._______ —7.9 —12,8 Shipbuilding _....._._____- —21.8 — 29.1 
Paper and pulp_.._-__.__-_- —9.8 —19.5 a 
Paper Oe0s. oi cs —8.9 —14.0 Total: 54 industries.__...| —12,4 — 20,8 

RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 

New England---__.........--.-- —5.7 —12.0 || West South Central_-_......_--- —20. 2 27.8 

Middle Atlantic..............-- —13.9 —23. 5 |i Mountain. ................-...- —16.5 Lh. 

East North Central_............| —15.4 Se PE a = babi ahd bbb Oe as —16.0 27.4 

West North Central___......_-- —12.0 —18.1 \ oa 

fhe Ce —6.3 —13.6 All divisions...........__. —12,4 — 20,8 

East South Central__.........-- —11.9 —21.3 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcruaL per capita weekly earnings in August, 1931, for each of the 
95 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, together with per cents of change in August, 1931, as compared 
with July, 1931, and August, 1930, are shown in Table ‘4. 

Per capita earnings in August, 1931, for the combined 54 chief manu- 
facturing industries of the United States, upon which the bureau’s 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 0.4 per cent 
less than in July, 1931, and 9.6 per cent less than August, 1930. 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in August, 1931, for 
the 54 manufacturing industries were $22.05; the average per capita 
earnings for all of the 85 manufacturing industries surveyed were 
$22.10. 

Per capita earnings given in Table 4 must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita weekly 
earnings, computed by dividing the total number of employees reported 
into the total amount of pay roll in the week reported, and the 
“number of employees”’ includes all persons who worked any part 
of the period reported—that is, part-time workers as well as full-time 
workers. 


TaBLeE 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
AUGUST, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH JULY, 1931, AND AUGUST, 1930 























Per cent of change A 
Per capita gust, 1931, compared . 
Industry earnings aS: ae 
in August, ' 
1931 August, 
July, 1931 1930 
Food and kindred products: 
Sia ma, mess pecking. .......................<s.s.-..- $25. 19 —2.3 —4,3 
Confectionery. SE MES Pe ed ss 17. 17 +4.9 —9.0 
SR in LM cn nt oeticda wna aduoukedubetsbebitesees 31. 57 —2.3 —5.5 
(EES FS ee ee eee ante 24. 94 +0.3 —7.4 
> he a alll Beatin wih ote aia dd aa aula a 25. 26 —1.3 —6.2 
Sugar refining, cane._.............--. cata: balls sah ae dala 28. 62 —5.6 —4,8 
Textiles and their products: 
EET SS ee eee re eee are 13. 38 —0.8 +1.7 
Hosiery and knit tS See Tae 15. 36 +2. 6 —7.2 
nS eeu a ty h ddwacse won eaene 18. 51 +3. 2 —2.6 
Woolen and worsted “aE Gree ee a eee ee 20. 85 +1.4 +1.0 
Carpets and rugs___- seas ce a ee 20. 16 —4.0 +3. 5 
Dyeing and finishing ON io Ss teeta acer gt 23. 32 +3.4 +4.1 
SER IRR eee as Races PSE) Mg SRT 6 20. 16 +1.5 —8.7 
Shirt and collars__ aeere ee 13. 59 —-1.9 —6.3 
I eo to. vasa waleslbhate ti tatain iceman 22. 16 +2. 6 —l11.1 
Gees Geet ou. coc ce ccewceecce 21. 28 +13. 6 —2.6 
Iron and steel and their products: 
Re Sa situ oun ate selehkGses kee eeaes 20. 35 —2.5 — 24.7 
A RE Ae ON, hc ee Pa 18. 17 —6.9 —18.9 
nn ten ebbau uy deb eenbee 23. 87 —5.4 —18.3 
Foundry and machine-shop products___.............------.---- 21. 43 —2.7 —19, 2 
I Ries he ate lala o wical keel 18. 69 +3. 5 —13. 2 
ee  etigimbabhoek Dna 25. 08 +1.0 —3.8 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus-_-_--- 21. 53 +0. 6 —16.5 
en ns dasa ah Soaebeneeinee 21. 28 +0. 5 —12.0 
— and its products: 
ee cc gucenseeinacaunnianedaes 16. 07 —2.1 —16.4 
a ae ik ee eieneend 19. 79 —1.6 —13.9 
i lll i I lial SS lite Lae tte RB ALE £8 Ks 17. 90 +1. 2 —14.3 
Leather and its products: 
aii: I AEE a Re NR PRE 23. 87 +0.8 —4.3 
GAN ART ES AIG PRESSE: 19, 27 +1.4 —4.7 
Paper and printing: 
FS TS Fy Sa ee ees eee Renee eae es: 22. 71 +1.9 —10.8 
Paper boxes. VAR BA A BO LESTE AI 21. 02 +0. 2 —5.4 
Printing, NIDA 1... LULA J... Ju2scculdioeunuceesvebecehee 31. 82 —0.7 —6.1 
LTE PEE SEE 38. 05 —0.7 —2.6 
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TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRI#€Fs ne Ir 
AUGUST, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH JULY, 1931, AND AUGUST, 1930—Continueq ~ 
. pers 
7 fact 
Per cent of change Ay. i 
Per capita gust, 1931, Con pared ; base 
week y with— ; inde 
Industry earnings 
in August, 7 6 fo 
wet. | daly, 1901 | Avcust, hh 
eee “ae ‘- nun 
Chemicals and allied products: imp 
Ss a IE SSF SARE SS > SEY Os SP $26. 30 —0.1 ~23 
TM Beha Lh bane di deda th eionbnind nae kdbclibenakbwhienth Jook 16. 63 —6.4 ~R7 TABL 
EE ES a eens, See ee Wi 31. 21 —1.6 —5 8 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
a ee Boe sb Ls in eininld eben based nas edle 25. 17 —1.5 ~11,9 
Rg ion tccedsivcnstseséetccedninlbnabid 17.12 —2.0 3.7 aie 
P| SLIT a se Ee Sa a eS a See Ae 18. 92 +6. 5 ~10,4 — 
Ea Se es Os oipeniaiae 22. 15 —1.6 —5.8 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: M 
Stamped and enameled ware______________.________________-_-- 19. 41 +29 ~97 sa0n 
Brass, bronze, and copper products.._.......................... 20. 91 —1,2 ~11,9 
Tobacco products: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff___..._....._._____----- 15. 60 —0.9 —5.3 _ 
eS 5 Rae 2 SR SE SS 14. 45 —1.5 —9,2 
Vehicles for land transportation: Jan. 
i ee adnmionmns 23. 91 —3.0 40,8 Feb 
nn tN i Ee i oo sbi ce teabbn nd 20. 75 —0.7 —2 » Mar 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad______.__......-_-- 29. 02 —1.8 5.9 Apr 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad______............--- 26. 36 —0.2 97 Ma} 
Miscellaneous industries: Jun 
Agricultural implements___._.-........---.--------------------- 20. 7: J, 6.6 July 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies -____......--.-..-- 26. 64 +3.5 —6.6 Aug 
Nee Ne owdb lusenbibed 22. 38 +2.8 19.2 fe Sep 
TSS TS ate eee 19. 37 +8. 6 ~4.] * 
Ape Gees nee toer tubes... ..- 25. oo cece suse 25. 35 —1.3 10.6 3 
i EE SEGRE GR ERIE ER 26. 60 +3.3 21 
Industries added since February, 1929, for which data for the index 5 
base year (1926) are not available: : 
i oe a anes enl stipgeb bind waltiweaie wee 20. 01 —0.3 +3.0 
REARS SR CT 5, RRA aa aes hy hy aayee s Oa 22. 73 +0. 4 15.8 
ite LS wen aes nbamiee gid 31. 94 —0.2 2.2 
SEL et" RE S) Pe Ses ee aa ee 20. 48 +14.7 6.4 
SS a eee 26. 23 —2,.2 1.8 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes-_- 21. 39 —1.7 —6,7 
Beet sugar..........-.- SENS ES OS oer 24. 76 —9. 1 (3 
a i ee eliaclbe anes « 30. 39 —1.6 () 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines___-_- 27. 35 +2. 6 (1) 
EE Cs in ee Decticanaccnus bin setindanwonk 0+ 19. 47 —4.0 (1) 
I RR ee ee og kd ican eednmediioaannad 23. 41 —0.4 (1) 
eo a ane ebdnaheialsscouce 17. 61 —2.6 () 
Corsets and allied garments___....._......-.-- hati kaa seghasieniatabinsa sell 16. 34 —1.1 () 
tn ee iseabbipgmoewatabesod 15. 65 +1.2 (}) 
Sn et cb iipeiasibeid 19. 97 +8. 4 (1) 
Gna, We ee Oe FIVE... econ nnn nee cceeses 20. 42 +0, 2 (‘) 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools. 18. 99 —5.2 (1) 
RESTS 5 eI RE: RNS Le 20. 77 —0.4 (1) 
ed a te uni nembuipainuinidin 21. 03 +2.0 (1) 
EES SE ee 2 ee eee 22. 15 —1.1 (1) 
Tools, not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws-- - - -- 19. 36 —1.1 (!) 
ee ee. sac uiisinemedwownbinuBosins 24. 84 —0.6 (?) 
Se de eaenldmeneaweuis 17.15 —5.1 (1) 
ep emeeeey Gen, GRIM, DRONE oc. 8 neces cecccncenectscces 22. 00 +19. 4 (!) 
a ek ere te cicnenes ee aioe 28. 21 +7.7 (*) 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products--_-__._-.------ ie 26. 88 —1.0 (1) 
iin ns cin cncosbhodwnnnanses 23. 52 —3.4 (!) 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock movements_.---_------ 19. 09 +6. 4 (}) 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, and reflectors-__------- 23. 88 —3.7 (!) 
Sls ce Ree ihe ea mesatapatawesowewece 21. 05 +6. 1 (') 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead, and zinc..._......--.------ 19. 06 +9. 8 (!) 














1 Data not available. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TasLe 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to August, 1931, together with the average indexes 
of each of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 
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Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manu- 
facturing industries upon which the bureau’s general indexes are 


‘pased and in each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general 
‘indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 


6 for August, 1930, and June, July, and August, 1931. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
importance of the industries. 


TapLe 5. GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANe 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 










































































; Employment Pay-roll totals 
» Month 

1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929) 1930} 1931 
Jan._ _|106. 6|103. 8} 97. 9)100. 4; 97.3] 91.6) 95.2) 90. 2) 73.1) 95.8} 98.6) 93.9) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94. 5! 87. 6) 62.3 
Feb__.|108. 4/105. 1) 99. 7/101. 5} 99.0) 93.0) 97.4) 90.3) 74.1) 99. 4/103. 8) 99. 3)102. 2)100. 6; 93.9)101. 8) 90.7) 67.0 
> Mar_..| LL0. 8}104. 9100. 4/102. 0} 99. 5) 98.7) 938.6) 89.8) 74. 8/104. 7/103. 3/100. 8)103. 4/102. 0} 95. 2/103. 9) 90.8) 68.5 
Apr__-| 110. 8}102. 8)100. 2/101. 0} 98. 6) 93.3) 99.1) 89.1) 74. 5/105. 7}101. 1) 98. 3/101. 5)100. 8| 93. 8|104. 6) 89.8) 67.4 
May-.|110. 8} 98. 8} 98.9} 99. 8} 97.6] 93.0) 99.2) 87.7) 74. 1/109. 4) 96. 5) 98. 5) 99.8) 99.8) 94. 1/104. 8) 87. 6) 66.6 
June__|110. 9} 95. 6} 98. 0} 99.3) 97.0) 93. 1) 98.8} 85. 5) 72. 2/109. 3) 90.8) 95.7) 99.7! 97.4) 94. 2/102. 8) 84.1) 62.5 
July__.|109. 2} 92. 3} 97. 2| 97. 7| 95.0} 92.2) 98. 2| 81.6] 70. 4/104. 3) 84.3} 93. 5} 95.2 93. 0) 91. 2} 98. 2) 75.9) 59.1 
Aug__.|108. 5} 92. 5) 97. 8} 98.7) 95. 1) 93. 6} 98. 6) 79.9) 70.0/103. 7) 87.2] 95.4) 98.7) 95.0) 94. 2)102. 1) 73.9) 58.5 
Sept _ _|108. 6} 94. 3} 98. 9)100. 3] 95. 8) 95.0) 99.3) 79. 7|.-..- 104. 4) 89. 8} 94.4) 99.3] 94. 1) 95. 4/102. 6) 74. 2)___-- 
Oct_..}108. 1} 95. 6}100. 4/100. 7) 95. 3) 95. 9) 98. 3) 78. 6)..._- 106. 8} 92. 4/100. 4/102. 9} 95. 2) 99. 0)102. 3) 72. 7|___-- 
Nov_..|107. 4} 95. 5|100. 7) 99. 5) 93. 5} 95.4) 94.8) 76. 5)... 105. 4; 91. 4/100. 4) 99. 6} 91.6) 96.1] 95.1) 68. 3)___-- 
Dec. --|105. 4) 97. 3)100. 8) 98.9) 92.6) 95. 5) 91.9) 75. 1)-._-- 103. 2) 95. 7|101. 6} 99.8} 93.2) 97.7) 92.0) 67. 4)____- 
‘- —— —_— ——_— oe ee a 
Ay__| 108, 8) 98, 2) 99, 2|100, 0) 96,4) 93,8) 97. 5) 83, 7) 72, 9/104, 3) 94,6 ‘eh ek 96. 5 m4.5/100. 4 80, 3)! 64.0 











1A verage for 8 months. 


Following Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separate 


: industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well 
" as the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1930, 
_ and January to August, 1931, inclusive. 


TaBLE 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1930, AND JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 19381 


(Monthy average, 1926= 100) 















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1930 1931 1930 1931 

August} June July |August| August} June July | August 
Generalindex _...- 79.9 72.2 70.4 70.0 73.9 62.5 59. 1 58.5 
Food and kindred products._____- 92. 6 88. 1 87. 6 87. 6 95.1 87. 2 85. 9 84. 5 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| 94.3 90. 2 89. 1 88. 2 96. 8 91.0 89. 5 86. 5 
Comiastiomery....................| 764 77.3 69. 2 74. 0 75. 2 72. 5 59. 8 67.1 
i... 2 ae 101. 1 90. 3 94.5} 93.2] 100.4 87.3 90. 7 87.6 
i, 3-2 Rae 97.5 85. 3 90. 5 90. 0 101. 0 81.5 86. 7 86. 4 
age 9.1] 91.9] 925] 916] 96.9] 897] 888] 86.7 
Sugar refining, cane._........___. 92. 6 80.7 84, 2 84.3 94. 8 81. 6 86. 8 82. 1 
Textiles and their products.....__| 77.8] 77.5| 76.1] 77.6] 69.4| 65.5] 642 66,9 
Cotton i Se a. 77.0 76. 2 75. 0 61.5 68. 1 65. 8 64.3 
Hosiery and knit goods_..._.. .__. 79. 6 81.9 79.9 81.3 70.9 72. 4 64.4 67. 2 
Silk goods....................-.-.| 780] 67.4] 636] 653] 721] 6581 55. 6 58.9 
Woolen and worsted goods.-....- 73.4) 80.9] 8481 866| 729| 745| 78.6 81.4 


S 
oo. 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUkRINg 
INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1930,AND JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1931—Continued 


























Employment Pay-roll totals 
a — 
Industry 1930 1931 1930 1931 
August| June | July |August| August; June | July | Auguy 

Textiles and their products—Con. 

Carpets and rugs---.- .-...------- 73. 5 77.1 75. 2 76. 6 54.7 63. 0 

Dyeing and finishing textiles...._| 86.6 86. 0 82. 7 84. 1 76. 4 76. 2 

CE, MNT n. . oceccncoce whe 79. 7 73.3 76. 3 78. 7 71.9 55. 6 

Shirts and collars.............---- 74.3 72.7 71.4 72. 4 64. 5 57.8 

Clothing, women’s____-_-_--- 5 Stack 85. 0 84. 9 74.1 80. 1 75.4 62. 4 

Millinery and lace goods. .-_.- -- - 80, 2 72.4 67.9 77.4 71.0 56. 6 
Iron and steel and their granuete, 80, 5 67.4 65, 1 63.3 71,7 52.0 

4g” Sep Sea eas. 80.8 70. 7 69. 7 68. 2 72. 5 54. 1 

oy. 3 | eee eee 68. 5 59. 2 58. 0 56. 5 66. 0 48. 6 

Structural-iron work...________- 92. 0 71.2 71.9 72. 1 90. 2 58. 7 

Foundry and machine sien: prod- 

ee alton tia ele ah 2 Leas aortic 27 66. 6 63. 3 60.9 73. 0 51.6 
ae ann 73. 1 66. 7 64.4 62. 0 59. 8 48.8 
pS EEL Ee 82. 6 65.3 61. 1 54.3 69. 8 50. 6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus-__---.- -- 62. 0 54. 6 53. 2 51.4 54.0 40. 0 
RE, «Sia eee 73. 0 62. 6 54.8 60. 0 60. 0 46. 0 

Lumber and its products___..._..._.| 66.3 54.1 52.0 51.8 60. 6 43.9 
Lumber, sawmills.............--- 65. 4 51. 6 49.3 48.3 60. 1 41.9 
Lumber, millwork... .......-----. 61.7 54.3 53. 1 52. 6 59. 2 47.3 
is aks citin heise oteties ite 71.6 60.4 58. 5 60. 5 62. 7 45.8 

Leather and its products_________- 86, 5 78,8 83. 6 85,7 77.3 64, 5 
it ly a REP: 84. 6 77.3 79. 2 80. 1 83. 5 73. 1 
Boots and shoes_..-...----------- 87.0 79. 2 84.7 87.1 75. 5 62. 1 

Paper and printing.-___________-_-- 96.9 90, 2 89.5 89, 2 99. 0 89. 6 
OS ES Serer 90. 0 81.0 81.1 81.2 86. 3 71.2 
, Ge 89. 0 80.9 80. 1 81.1 90. 7 79. 8 
Printing, book and job_-_--------- 98.3 88. 7 88. 1 88.4} 100.5 87.5 
Printing, newspapers- ----------- 106.5 | 106.2) 104.5 | 102.6] 109.0] 107.9 

Chemicals and allied products.____| 89,7 75.3 74,5 73.1 91.6 75,2 
0 RRP IIE Vee rN 92. 4 83. 8 84. 5 82. 6 90. 1 81.0 
.. sh Sipe 70. 1 44.5 41.3 44.2 70. 7 44.2 
Petroleum refining-........------ 92.9 75.4 73.7 71.6 96. 6 75. 1 

Stone, clay, and glass preducts.._| 72.3 64,9 61, 2 60, 7 65, 0 53. 6 
ag it te ug RS 80. 5 64. 2 64. 5 61.3 77.8 60. 4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta- ---.--- 66. 1 52.9 50. 9 48.8 57.7 37.9 
Pottery . = See ee 80. 0 77.9 ah. ¢ 73.9 65. 0 58. 5 
lt Rs ERE AOE IIE FOG 5 72.9 76.1 69. 1 70.9 67.7 69. 5 

Metal products, other than iron 

Fg, kl TE SR 76,3 69, 3 67.8 66, 1 67,5 57.9 
Stamped and enameled ware----- 75.1 72. 6 70. 8 70. 2 67.1 62.0 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

UE sei cnmisisnaseqectbbbocieess 76.9 67.7 66. 3 64. 2 67.7 56. 3 

Tobacco products______-.....-...-- 86,1 81,7 81.3 81,0 81,8 72.6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

Sl Sis. baa cecghineetvabinaaia 87.4 81.8 80.7 83. 3 87. 2 77.1 

Cigars and cigarettes_..........-- 85. 9 81.7 81.4 80.7 81.1 72.0 

Vehicles for land transportation. 73.9 65, 3 61.8 60, 4 64,1 58, 0 
SR tin: atinnnccttdigilitaimtniatiigengs 78. 0 74. 3 65. 8 67.0 56. 5 60. 4 
Carriages and wagons.-_...._._--- 54.8 37.1 38. 1 37.1 60. 7 40.0 
Car building and _ repairing, 

electric-railroad --........--.--- 86. 0 76. 5 74. 2 72. 5 85. 5 74.4 
Car building and _ repairing, 

steam-railroad_................- 69. 4 56. 7 54.7 53. 8 70. 4 54. 4 

Miscellaneous industries _________- 88,5 74,5 73. 6 71,6 84,3 68, 3 
Agricultural implements- ----..--- 69. 1 43.9 35. 2 31.3 56.8 32.0 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

CE Se Sa 95. 2 82.4 79.7 77.1 91.3 73.0 
Pianos and organs----.....------- 42.8 31.8 29. 1 34.5 36. 0 22.9 
Rubber boots and shoes-_---.-.--- 74.6 66. 2 67.0 62. 4 64. 6 48. 1 
Automobile tires and inner tubes.| 77.4 73.3 71.1 69. 4 72. 4 70. 5 
RES ES OR 113.7 98. 0 94.8 88. 9 114.8 89.8 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926-1931. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926 =100. 


EMPLOYMENT. 
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MANUFACTURING 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 


INDUSTRIES. 


MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926-193}. 


1926 =100. 


PAY-ROLL TOTALS. 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in August, 1931 


Reports as to working time of employees in August were received 
rom 12,265 establishments in 64 manufacturing industries. ‘Two per 
ent of the establishments were idle, while employees in 55 per cent 
vere working full time, and employees i in 43 per cent were working 
art time. 

F Employees in the establishments in operation in August were work- 
ing an average of 89 per cent of full time, this percentage showing no 
hange in average full-time operation over the month interval. 

E mployees in the 43 per cent of the establishments working part 
time in August were averaging 75 per cent of full-time operation. 


TABLE 7-—-PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN AUGUST, 1931 


























: Per cent of estab-| Average per cent of 
sem lishmentsin which} full time reported 
epesung employees worked by— 
Industry 

All oper- | Establish- 

Total | Percent Fuil Part ating es- | ments op- 

number} idle time time tablish- erating 

ments part time 
Food and kindred produets___________- 1, 753 (’) 77 22 95 79 
Slaughtering and meat packing__------ 174 1 74 25 97 88 
Con adits sno onsite wnncccaas 276 2 42 56 86 75 
lee QUGIatliticins + secs ncbbnsccsini gy eee ee 81 19 97 s4 
POT 6 ttn enn dneacdscuidunas OES 80 20 95 74 
Bak eee beth wecacscn< ae ae 658 () 90 10 YS 82 
Sugert eee. . 5.54.5... ne | | IE 58 42 94 84 
‘Textiles and their products____________- 1, 983 3 62 35 92 78 
Cothe ti nd bbs cecewds seen n-s 444 2 56 43 90 77 
Hosiery and knit goods... "Se aI 307 1 58 41 91 78 
Lit gS a a a ee ee 249 s 69 22 95 7 
¥ oolen and worsted goods-_. sade 163 2 67 31 94 80 
arpets and rugs. mY F |) 48 52 89 79 
Ded sing and finishing textiles - rags 128 1 48 51 88 75 
Clothing, men’s. Ee Pe 257 3 71 26 95 81 
Shirts and collars... «caiehiaie ch ill sas 79 3 59 38 95 88 
Clothing, women’ 3. De ides ol « 242 5 69 26 94 78 
Millinery and lace goods. ee iusineied ns 89 2 60 38 92 80 
Iron and steel and their products______- 1, 690 1 24 74 76 69 
[ron and Biilinda seskenc~ssenere=n--: 132 8 24 68 77 69 
Opeth ss aun ceeen 39 8 10 82 69 65 
Structural-iron work... _.............--- 157 1 38 62 86 77 
Foundry and machine-shop products. - 956 (1) 25 74 76 67 
Pardee ck | ant OE \ 92 72 69 
Machine tools... - , 135 3 15 82 74 70 

Steam fittings and steam and hot w ater- 

heating apparatus... .........-.------ 99 1 16 83 71 65 
CO WG cn we wowis 113 2 26 73 77 69 
Lumber and its products__........__-__- 1, 096 3 39 5s 83 72 
Lumber, sawmills. ...............-.---- 465 5 40 55 83 70 
Lumber, millwork_.............-- piggies 282 1 37 62 85 76 
Furniture a es 349 3 39 58 83 71 
Leather and its products____.._______. 350 1 59 39 93 82 
GR aR a 118 2 63 36 93 81 
ll ee rr 262 1 58 41 93 82 
Paper and printing._..._............___-- 1,467} (1) 61 38 93 81 
PORE iin nccccccckccescorces- 270 1 53 46 89 76 
I ni nee  «=§§ ae 38 62 87 80 
Printing, book and job. .........-.----- BPE cokdays 55 45 92 83 
Printing, newspapers..........-.------- BPE Biscanbned 91 9 yy 90 
Chemicals and allied products__.____--- 337 3 66 31 93 78 
ys la eS 128 1 61 38 92 77 
i, of 1 SR ae A ee es 146 “6 59 35 92 78 
Petroleum refining. .........----------- | oe ee 95 5 99 88 











' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 7.-PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUST Ripe 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN AUGUST, 1931— Continued a 





—:=_ 





Per cent of estab-| Average per cent of 
lishmentsin which) full time reporteg 
employees worked by— 


Establishments 
reporting 





Industry 
All oper- | Estab 
Full ating es- | ments o 
time tablish- erating 
ments part 





Stone, clay, and glass products 
Ce. G 03c~5 cade eet nce eee eS : 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery 
Glass 


Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 


338 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 


Vehicles for land transportation 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons----_.._..--.----- 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
railroad 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements_-___--.---------- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

supplies 

Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires and inner tubes 
Shipbuilding 


&& & 8 SES SS B 


Paint and varnish , 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes 


eee See 
Typewriters 





























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


2. Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in August, 
1931 


N THE following table are presented, by geographic divisions, the 
data for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries, the totals for 
which also appear in the summary of employment and pay-roll totals, 
Par 100. 
hree of these industrial groups reported increased em»loyment 
and pay-roll totals in August, as compared with July. The usual 
seasonal activity in August in the canning and preserving industty 
was reflected by gains of 39.8 per cent in employment and 41.! pe! 
cent in earnings, and anthracite and bituminous coal mining reported 


increases in both the number of employees and earnings over the 
[964] 
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preceding month. The remaining 11 industrial groups reported both 
decreased employment and pay-roll totals. The declines in employ- 
ment and earnings in the crude petroleum producing industry were 
due largely to the enforced reduction in crude petroleum production 
in effect in several States. 


TapLeE 4 -COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 










































































































































NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1931, BY 
INDUSTRIES 
— Number on pay rol mpage om od roll 
Ustab- 
—e ; Per cent Per cent 
Geographic division — of change of change 
July, August, July, August, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
Anthracite mining 
Middle Atlantie__..___.--- 160 | 89, 062 | 92, 099 | +3, 4 | $2, 133, 662 | $2, 239, 690 | +5.0 
Bituminous coal mining 
Middle Atlantic_..-...-... 404 55, 300 55, 252 —0.1 $916,722 | $883, 977 —3.6 
East North Central__..._.... 163 25, 152 24, 747 —1.6 457, 282 465, 898 +1.9 
West North Central______-- 54 3, 818 4, 184 +9. 6 68, 289 69, 782 +2. 2 
South Atlantic. -._..__- 326 47, 469 47, 771 +0. 6 876, 131 881, 02% +0. 6 
East South Central__- 243 41, 471 41, 307 —0.4 585, 154 571, 773 —2.3 
West South Central. __. 26 1, 735 1,890} +8.9 30, 293 30, 487 +0. 6 
Mountain. ..........--- 120 10, 829 12,131 | +120 229, 791 270,387 | +17.7 
PUG... cabiiescat.-- 12 1, 502 1,563} +41 33, 558 36, 521 +8.8 
All divisions___..____| 1,348 187, 276 188,845 | +0,8| 3,197,220 | 3,209,848 +0,4 
Metalliferous mining 
Middle Atlantie......._._-. 6 664 612| —7.8 $12, 453 $11, 733 —5.8 
East North Central... 44 9, 723 9, 713 —0.1 161, 870 154, 315 —4.7 
West North Central 60 6, 186 6, 073 —1.8 158, 224 150, 774 —4.7 
East South Central__.____. 14 2, 454 2,260! —7.9 46, 791 36,027] —23.0 
West South Central_______- 46 1,179 1, 169 —0.8 22, 518 19,857 | —11.8 
eS EE 6, ST AR: 97 14, 155 14,294 | +10 361, 729 366, 061 +1.2 
RR ae a 29 2,170 2, 125 —2.1 57, 093 60, 009 +5.1 
All divisions. ________ 296 36, 531 36, 246 —0,8 820, 678 798, 776 —2.7 
Quarrying and nonmetallic minin 
ying g 
New England .............. 99 4, 024 4, 004 —0.5 $111, 191 $99, 869 —10.2 
Middle Atlantie___...._.._- 121 6, 850 6, 844 —0.1 157, 971 153, 436 —2.9 
East North Central_._...._- 225 6, 770 6, 419 —5.2 156, 727 154, 654 —1.3 
West North Central_______- 99 1, 916 1,935} +10 41, 892 45, 344 +8, 2 
South Atlantic. _.......____ 103 5, 222 5, 077 —2.8 81, 360 76, 783 —5.6 
East South Central... _____- 64 2, 885 2, 717 —5.8 36, 600 36, 018 —1.6 
West South Central _______- 50 2, 454 2, 239 —8.8 49, 229 42, 555 —13.6 
pages, OT ES 5 121 105 | —13.2 3, 646 3, 481 —4.5 
ee ee ENR 34 935 896 —4.2 24, 130 25, 326 +5.0 
All divisions.________ 800 31, 177 30, 236 —3,0 662, 746 637, 466 —3,8 
Crude petroleum producing 
Middle Atlantic___......__. 32 240 314 | +30.8 $6, 228 $7,882 | +26.6 
Fast North Central_________ 20 310 304 —1.9 5, 973 5, 657 —5.3 
West North Central... -___- 19 487 444 —8.8 12, 646 10, 914 —13.7 
Pouth Atlantic... __._. 11 388 370| —4.6 10, 038 9, 336 —7.0 
East South Central... _- 9 232 186 | —19.8 4, 789 4,096 | —14.5 
West South Central._____ 340 16, 171 15, 193 —6.0 537, 033 499, 737 —6.9 
plountete ow... 21 209 a77| —7.4 10, 152 8470} —16.6 
“pee RI 90 3, 801 3,843 | +11 138, 388 143, 532 +3.7 
All divisions. __...__. 542 21, 928 20,931 | —4.5 725, 247 689, 624 —4,9 
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INDUSTRIES—Continued 
ee | 
Number on pay roll atg yo BY roll | 
ee } 
Estab- Per cont 
Geographic division lish- » Per cent 
ments or change ‘hange 
July, August, July, August, | 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
Telephone and telegraph 
New England. ..........-.- 725 27, 737 27, 729 —(') $866, 852 $873,371 | ing 
Middle Atlantic____....---- 1, 275 98, 098 97, 603 —0.5 | 3,230,468 | 3,209,861 | 4, 
East North Central__..._.__| 1, 468 68, 458 67,474 | —1.4]| 1,875,249] 1,837,972) 9) 
West North Central___-_-.-__- 1, 364 28, 756 28, 577 —0. 6 719, 844 702, 727 —24 
South Atlantic. __......_--- 560 19, 815 19, 642 —0.9 542, 510 538, 419 | —08 
East South Central________- 618 9, 884 9, 828 —0. 6 221, 121 218, 670 ~f7 
West South Central_-____-_- 728 17, 117 17, 002 —0.7 393, O11 388, 192 ~1,9 
ae e 509 7,478 7, 398 —1.1 184, 229 179, 109 9% 
(Arete ace eee ee 886 29, 680 29, 463 —0.7 911, 088 893, 9S7 | ~ie 
All divisions. _______- 8,133 | . 302,023 304,716 | —0,8| 8,944,372] 8,842,308) 1; 
Power, light, and water 
New England. ..-........-.-- 260 22, 257 22, 235 —0.1 $720, 742 $717, 206 ~0)5 
Middle Atlantic__.......... 74 61, 398 60, 924 —0.8 | 2,028,053 | 2,015,991 | —(.f 
East North Central_____---- 687 56, 590 56, 624 +0.1]} 1,830,704 | 1,829, 688 —(, 
West North Central__.____- 480 26, 530 26, 559 +0. 1 772, 703 767, 425 7 
South Atlantic. _._...._.._- 272 21, 603 21, 332 —1.3 659, 748 651, 408 | 
East South Central___..___- 166 6, 930 6, 750 —2.6 173, 440 169, 211 | 
West South Central. -__.--_- 587 16, 372 16, 575 +1.2 447, 489 447, 781 
ERE EE er ae 119 5, 258 5, 203 —1.0 161, 949 160, 178 
Phiten tthe inn aet 754 21, 752 20,491}; —5.8 704, 605 646, 820 | 
All divisions ________- 3, 699 238, 690 236, 693 —0.8 | 7,499,433 | 7,405, 708 | —1,2 
Electric railroads ? F 
New England_.__......-.-- 40 13, 700 13, 755 +0. 4 $488, 152 $492, 314 | +09 
Middle Atlantic.........__- 152 37, 040 36,779 | 0.7] 1,180,968] 1, 154,054 -23 
East North Central___.____. 101 41, 437 41,314} —0.3] 1,318,445] 1,284,175/ -2' 
West North Central_______- 59 13, 896 13, 579 —2.3 413, 268 406, 371 | —1.7 
South Atiemtic. .. .......... 55 11, 718 11, 589 —Li 321, 223 317, 709 | -Ll g 
East South Central______-_- 13 2, 706 2, 702 —0.1 72, 570 69, 444 —4,3 Fy 
West South Central-_-_-_-_---- 33 5, 085 4, 932 —3.0 133, 761 130, 801 | —22 2 
IR. Beare 15 2, 000 2, 022 +11 54, 012 53, 290 | -1.3 @ 
PRS. Saas Sess 38 16, 098 15, 770 —2.0 485, 970 485, 564 | —(. 1 i 
All divisions. _____._- 506 143, 680 142,442 | —0,9 | 4,468,369 | 4,393,722) —1. ; 
Wholesale trade : 
New England._.--._.........- 596 14, 138 14, 025 —0.8 $432, 044 $423, 440 —20 
Middle Atlantic___......._. 291 8, 166 8, 095 —0.9 258, 829 260, 447 +. 
East North Central___.____- 285 10, 695 10, 629 —0.6 321, 248 316, 235 —L6 
West North Central____---- 211 12, 564 12, 545 —0.2 367, 190 361, 670 | -L8 
Guam. Assam. ............ 200 3, 793 3, 794 +(') 112, 662 110, 772 bt 
East South Central____.___- 59 1, 577 1, 595 +11 43, 094 42, 344 ~1i 
West South Central____-__- 313 5, 612 5, 676 +11 160, 845 156,102; -2! 
Cabana ee eee: caer at 83 1, 769 1, 760 —0.5 57, 707 57, 253 | —U.5 
Pettit tnentieliebictl 333 9, 225 9,212; -—O1 295, 552 292, 758 me 
All divisions._..____. 2,371 67, 539 67, 331 —60.3 | 2,049,171 | 2,021,021 -1,4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Siti Number on pay roll meer roll 
s 
Per cent Per cent 
Geographic division t= of change lof change 
July, August, July, August, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
Retail trade 
— ee ee 2, 876 333 53,022 | —24 | $1,329,698 | $1, 296, 607 —2.5 
era Atentie.- erarry? 344 69, 812 66,567 | —4.6| 1,852,804) 1,749,674] —5.6 
Fast North Central.....___- 2, 574 71, 661 70,269} —1.9]| 1,771,803 | 1,715, 256 —3.2 
West North Central....___- 576 18, 177 18,005} -—09| '392,599| °386,082) —1.7 
South Atlantic. --.......--.- 1, 005 20, 080 19, 550 —2.6 439, 253 415, 116 —5.5 
East South Central__.___-_- 362 7, 860 7,536} —4.1 145, 958 140, 283 —3.9 
West South Central. _----- 220 11, 598 11,526} —0.6 236, 898 225, 463 —~4.8 
MeuntOlh.sicaacesedestinss 197 4, 927 4,741] —3.8 104, 420 99, 398 —48 
Padilie....ciccchetenieliensd 1, 796 39, 534 39,246) —0.7 905, 062 891, 568 =i. s 
All divisions......__. 9, 950 297, 982 290, 462 —2,5 | 7,178,495 | 6,919, 447 —3.6 
Hotels ® 
J "RP Shee 144 9, 776 10,835 | +10.8 $148, 672 $161, 232 +8.4 
Mendie Atlantic 5 422 47, 261 47, 253 —(1) 783, 416 776, 467 —09 
East North Central____.___. 386 452 28,070 | —1.3 465, 597 451, 021 —3.1 
West North Central... 276 13, 782 13,462} —2.3 190, 050 182, 051 —4.2 
South Atlantic. .........._. 160 10, 718 10, 241 —4.5 151, 916 144, 166 —5.1 
East South Central... 95 5, 871 5,7171 —2.6 67, 893 65, 615 —3.4 
West South Central.....__. 144 8, 373 8,129] —29 105, 463 101, 743 —3.5 
i 99 3, 052 3, 055 1 50, 368 50, 374 +(1) 
| EY AS 324 15, 146 14,943 | —1.3 273, 284 265, 053 —3.0 
All divisions._._____- 2, 050 142, 431 141,705 | —0.5 | 2,236,659 | 2,197,722 —1,7 
Canning and preserving 
New England..........._.. 74 1, 336 2,985 | +123.4 830 $41, 479 +74.1 
Middle Atlantic........____ 95 10, 636 12,654 | +19.0 169, 776 209,373 | +23.3 
East North Central.........| 279 13, 227 13,454 | +17 188, 844 180, 503 —4.4 
West North Central... __ ™ 67 3, 117 5,656 | +81.5 50, 185 62,403 | +24.3 
South Atlantic.........____ 119 3, 686 7,254 | +96.8 34, 031 54, 999 +61. 6 
East South Central... 36 1, 318 1,850 | +40.4 15, 198 19,573 | +288 
West South Central... ___ 35 1, 239 1,652 | +33.3 6, 575 9,733 | +48.0 
Meuntete? 59 3, 856 3, 847 —0.2 57, 749 50, 180 —13.1 
i, | RR hee ey 151 17, 891 29,347 | +640 197, 993 422,061 | +113.2 
All divisions_________ 4915 56, 306 78,699 | +39,8 744,181 | 1,050,304) +41,1 
Laundries 
New England...........___ 51 2, 605 2,600] 0.2] $55,228/ $52,582) —48 
Middle Atlantic.........__. 90 11, 367 11,258] —10 232, 662 226, 208 —28 
North Central_.__.___- 79 5, 496 5,360} —25 106, 676 100, 872 —5.4 
West North Central... .__ 59 4, 937 4,821] —23 84, 874 81, 345 —4.2 
South Atlantic... 53 6, 173 6,074] —1.6 96, 94, 720 =f. 4 
East South Central......___ 27 1, 821 1,771] —27 24, 081 23, 357 —3.0 
West South Central.....___ 17 1, 166 1,002} —6.3 16, 529 15, 893 —3.8 
Mounteltx. uc ks 19 1, 567 1,551} —1.0 26, 592 466 —0.5 
a PR RS a: «Saag, 54 3, 491 3,454/ —1L1 75, 467 73, 493 —26 
All divisions_________ 449 38, 623 37,981 | —1,7 718, 181 694, 936 —3.2 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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—=:=_ 


Number on pay roll 


Amount of roll | 
(1 wal)” 


Per cent 


Geographic division 








July, August, July, August, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 

















Dyeing and cleaning 





New England 786 
Middle Atlantic : 1, 428 
East North Central 1, 286 
West North Central 928 
South Atlantic 1, 063 20, 981 
East South Central 767 : 14, 127 
West South Central 323 6, 805 
Mountain 251 ° 5, 533 
aa a pel . 695 L 17, 648 


Alldivisions.._____| 189 2,942 7, 527 173,978 | 16 


$21, 049 
36, 871 
29, 478 
21, 486 


th 
PePRPEBBES 
Ie SKS 





z| ¥ags 
































1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. as i 

2 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see manufacturing industries, Table, 
p. 205, et seq. 

’ The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 
tips can not be computed. ; 

‘ Included in the total of 915 establishments reporting in August were 77 establishments which were 
closed in July but had resumed operation in August, and 9 establishments which were operating in July 
and reported a seasonal closing in August, 1931. There were also 170 additional canning establishments 
whose reports were not included in the total number of reporting establishments, as the plants had been 
seasonally closed for a period of 2 or more months. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN NONMANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1931, WITH AUGUST, 1930 








Per cent of change 
August, 1931, com- 
pared with Au- 
gust, 1930 


Per cent of change 
August, 1931, com- 
pared with Au- 
gust, 1930 








Number 


on pay 
roll 


Amount 


of pay 
roll 


Number 


on pay 
roll 


Amount 
of pay 
roll 





Anthracite mining 
Bituminous coal mining 
Metalliferous mining 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
ES 
Crude petroleum producing --- 
Telephone and telegraph 
Power, light, and water 





—16.1 
—13.7 
—20. 4 


—22.8 
— 2.8 
—13. 1 

—9.9 


—2. 4 
—2.8 
—43.4 


—35. 8 
—34.5 
—10.0 
—9.8 








Electric railroads 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 


Canning and preserving 
Laundries 
Dyeing and cleaning 





—8.7 
—8.9 
—4.4 
—8.6 

—23.0 
(") 

(*) 





—l1.1 
—12.3 

—8.3 
—15.0 
—39.1 


(1) 





1 Data not available. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLeE 3 shows the index numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous mining, 
quarrying, crude petroleum producing, telephone and telegrapl, 
power, light, and water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, 
hotels, and canning and preserving, by months, from January, 1130, 
to August, 1931, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. 
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Employment in Building Construction in August, 1931 


ATA for each of the 27 localities surveyed by the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, together with similar information supplied by 
three cooperating State bureaus, which collect this information 
within their respective jurisdictions, appear in the following table. 
This table shows the number of identical firms reporting for }oth 
months, the number of employees, and the amount of earnings in one 
week in July and August, 1931, together with the per cents of change 
over the month period. The results of the compilation for the 27 
localities surveyed by the Federal bureau have been issued in a pre- 
liminary press release, and therefore, to avoid any seeming contra- 
diction of reports, the totals of the two groups are shown separately. 
However, to present as much available information as possible con- 
cerning the building-construction industry, a combined total of the 
two groups, together with the per cents of change occurring from 
July to August is given at the end of the table. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL FIRMS IN 
THE BUILDING-CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, JULY AND AUGUST, 1931 
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" Amount of pay roll 
Num- | Number on pay roll (1 wild _ 
ber of Per ones 
Locality firms cent of 
report July August of July August chean 
ing 1931 1931 |Change)  “193) 1931 
pS ae ee ee 125 1, 793 1, 602 | —10.7 $34, 205 $29,748 | —13.0 
ne 77 980 1,035 | +5.6 19, 543 19, 246 —1.5 
ee 5 pee 40 958 899 —6.2 21, 491 19, 534 —9,] 
nS oss 412 5, 822 5,321} —86| 212552] 193,888) —s8 
| hla GER. 108 1, 675 1,490 | —11.0 41,419 36, 886 | —10.9 
Mets 005 GB sect 175 1, 126 1,074} —4.6 32, 628 32, 355 —0.8 
Pe ee 67 817 719 | —12.0 24, 092 20, 667 | —14.2 
2 AP ial Sefer liemere § 237 2, 180 2,212) +1.5 71, 003 70, 909 —0.1 
Indianapolis__..............---- 176 2, 417 2,152 | —11.0 79, 326 70,421 | —11.2 
ID Se dt tiie woman 51 402 394 | —2.0 7, 416 8,432 | +13.7 
je "at ee eee 121 1, 196 1, 093 —8.6 27, 848 24,711) —11.3 
BE Ee 84 577 666 | +15.4 13, 521 14, 198 +5.0 
(i gE le aR 234 3, 197 3,430 | +7.3 90, 607 99,845 | +10.2 
. .... pa 125 3, 457 4,198 | +21.4 65, 959 78, 503 | +19.0 
Oklahoma City................. 87 1, 099 1,058 | —3.7 32, 176 33, 398 +3.8 
ee oe 111 1,417 1,308 | —7.7 44, 548 37,465 | —15.9 
PEE eee &4 621 710 | +143 19, 080 20, 678 +8.4 
<¢ “>i 174 1, 517 1,412} —6.9 47, 364 44, 639 —5.5 
I icc lninasekinadenae 216 2, 522 2,496 | —L0 77, 651 73, 220 —5.7 
Pg SB hg he ie civics mee 142 1, 954 1,797 | —8.0 49, 387 42,360 | —14.2 
RE a RR aE at | 450 4,321 4,029} —6.8 156, 851 138,413 | —11.5 
OR ea ee 78 413 439 | +6.3 10, 563 11, 154 +5. 6 
Ne cine. one seine aoatibbecdh 184 2, 507 2, 381 —5.0 77, 553 70, 760 —8.5 
I nc ie nneencdannesed 440 10, 540 10,713 | +1.6 319, 323 321, 838 +0.5 
. _ eee 46 310 344 | +11.0 7, 733 8,688 | + 12.3 
L(g ge Rs 54 681 574 | —15.7 17, 376 12, 401 — 2.6 
Wilmington, Del_............-- 101 1, 688 1,760} +4.3 46, 178 44,884) -28 
Tetal, 37 eities............. 4, 199 56, 187 55,306 | —1.6] 1,647,393 | 1,579, 241 —41 
Baltimore, Md.!__..........-.-- 76 1, 982 1,976 | —0.3 44, 938 45, 449 +11 
Massachusetts !____...........- 713 9, 804 10,140 | +3.4 356, 549 353, 228 —0.9 
dc li adithicain sented 70 2, 944 3,018 | +2.5 72, 227 74, 324 2. 

Total, 3 cooperating State 
ipvoventhagnenetipl 859 14, 730 15,134} +27] 473,714] 473,001; —0.2 

Total, all localities____-..- 5, 058 70, 917 70,440 | —0.7 | 2,121,107 | 2,052, 242 —3,2 











1 Date supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 
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Data concerning the building-construction industry, appearing in 
he foregoing table, have not been included in the summary table, 
shown at the be f of this trend of employment section. 

The several industrial groups in the summary table are not weighted 
according to their relative importance, and the bureau’s monthly 
employment survey of the building-construction industry, while be- 
Hing steadily expanded, has not yet attained sufficient volume to 
represent its proper proportion in comparison with the other 15 
Kndustrial groups in the summary table. 












——____—o0-> 
Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to July, 
T 1931, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers 
published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 


“Smonthly average for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JULY, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1926=100] 









































Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 1929 1930 1931 
January..--.------- 98. 3 96.9 95.6 95.8 95.5 | 89. 3 88. 2 86. 3 73.7 
February....-.----- 98. 6 97. 0 95. 4 96. 0 95.3 89. 0 88. 9 85. 4 72.7 
Mah. ... .cbendisu 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95.8 89. 9 90. 1 85. 5 72.9 
Aodh......aseaeee 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92. 2 87.0 73.5 
May 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 | 100.2 99. 4 94. 5 94.9 88. 6 73.9 
RN Oat? 107.1 98. 0 98.6} 101.6) 100.9 95. 9 96. 1 86. 5 72.8 
Juli ..:..ssekomieds 108. 2 98. 1 99.4} 1029} 101.0 95.6 96. 6 84.7 72.4 

@ August...........-- 109. 4 99. 0 99.7} 1027 99. 5 95.7 97.4 a 
September_.....-.-- 107.8 99.7 99.9} 102.8 99.1 95.3 96. 8 ee 
Octane... diincadcede 107.3} 100.8] 100.7| 103.4 98. 9 95.3 96. 9 7: ET 
November.......... 105. 2 99. 0 99.1 | 101.2 95.7 92.9 93. 0 a 
December. ......... 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89.7 88. 8 sh 

Average.......| 104.1 98. 3 97.9| 100.0 7.5 | 92.9 93. 3 83. 5 173.1 





! Average for 7 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each of 
July, bisa and June and July, 1931, and pay-roll totals for the entire 
months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 
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TABLE 2x—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY, 
AND JUNE AND JULY , 1931 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


1934, 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more in portant 
occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respecy, 


groups] 








Occupation 


Number of employees at mid- 
dle of month 


Total earnings 





July, 1930 


June, 1931 


July, 1931 


July, 1930 


June, 1931 | 








Professional, clerical, and general 
Stenographers and typists 


Maintenance of way and structures. - 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
train 
Laborers, 
section 


track and roadway 


Maintenance of equipment and stores_ 


Machinists 

Skilled trades helpers 

Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) 

Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
stores) 


Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard 
Station agents 

Telegraphers, telephoners, and 


Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) 

Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
gatemen 


Transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers) 


Transportation, train and engine--_-__- 
Road conductors 
Road brakemen and flagmen 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 
Road engineers and motormen. -. 
Road firemen and helpers 


All employees 


252, 527 
140, 357 
23, 363 


20, 148 


280, 309 
32, 180 
61, 929 
46, 613 
38, 018 


224, 357 
122, 216 


310, 044 
39, 040 
165, 031 
343, 686 
71, 450 
45, 540 
74, 978 
28, 307 
36, 794 
161, 739 
27, 685 
19, 520 
23, 928 
18, 946 


17, 633 


244, 443 
28, 042 
54. 106 
41, 019 
32, 959 
33, 590 


222, 232 
120, 974 
20, 667 
303, 825 
37, 325 
160, 927 
342, 915 
71, 148 
45, 533 
74, 867 


28, 088 
36, 962 
160, 563 
27, 725 
19, 491 


23, 114 
18, 957 


17, 553 


247, 304 
28, 250 
54, 745 
41, 199 
33, 453 
34, 406 


$37, 434, 769 
19, 702, 239 
3,071, 511 
36, 081, 045 
4, 524, 676 
14, 356, 168 
52, 067, 759 
12, 445, 325 
7, 681, 863 
9, 651, 256 


3, 187, 491 
3, 375, 465 
23, 165, 773 
4, 684, 152 
3, 439, 638 
2, 556, 581 
1, 562, 882 


4, 027, 984 


57, 151, 833 
7, 873, 170 
10, 939, 097 
8, 102, 791 
10, 398, 275 


ex 
$33, 202, 013 ($32, 981, 1m 


17, 021, 539 | 
2, 766, 491 | 


28, 360, 419 
2, 752, 381 | 

11, 319, 432 

42, 927, 953 


2, 563, 417 
2, 707, 268 
20, 171, 680 
4, 386, 370 
2, 999, 497 
2, 136, 118 
1, 466, 999 


3, 374, 149 


6, 265, O11 


ale 
July, 193) 


16, 943, A 
2, 738, 58) 
27, 777, 3 
2, 612, 77 

, O19, 169 
2, 733, 661 
Y, 956, 4] 
), SBA, & 


7, 787, 6! 


2, 594, 117 


2, 708, 31 


’ 505, 7% 


4, 444, 47) 
3, 081, 067 & 
2, 130, 99 


. 468, 23 


3, 430, 951 


4, 020, 282 
, S46, 81) 
Q 339, 305 
), 843, 683 
9, 023, 482 
), 536, 824 





1, 515, 142 





1, 301, 902 





1, 204, 392 





209, 929, 143 





175, 321, 519 








176, 449, 287 





Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 
, | NHE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolk t 


have been compiled from reports receiv 


labor offices: 


from the various State 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 








\ 
iI 


State, and industry group 





Auto dealers, garages - - ---- 
Auto bodies, "wood parts__- 
Bakeries and co itcaeee 
Beverages... -.-<2cc0------- 
Brick eG Git nn <0=--s---- 
Candy and confections- - - - 
Cooperage, heading, v e- 
NOS . co cccceecesecocecce 
Cotton compresses, gins, 
and products -......---.-- 
3. a 
Furniture manufactures - - - 
Flour, grain, feed, fertilizer- 
Glass factories........-....- 
Handles, hubs, spokes- - - - - 
(RSS Sa 
| NE i diinacccheces 
Ee a ae 
Machinery, foundries, 
parts, smelters Ue ee 
Newspapers and printers _- 
Packing houses-.----.------- 
Petroleum products. - - ---- 
Sand, gravel, stone- --_----- 
Textile mills, garment ----- 
Public utilities. ........--- 
Wholesale and retail__----- 
Miscellaneous... .........-. 
ee Eee See 


California 


Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
eee hells RM Se 
Metals, machinery, and 
og 
Furniture and fixtures. ___- 
Other wood manufactures. 
Leather and rubber goods... 
Petroleum producing and 
a ea 
Other miscellaneous chem- 
ical proguses..........- 
Pr eo 
RR ST 


Clothing, millin and 
yo Ae 


Motion pictures. ......____ 
Miscellaneous_..........._. 





Per cent 


of change, 


July to August, 1931 





State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
July to August, 1931 
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Employ- E i 
mproy- | Pay roll mploy- | Pay roll 
Hlinois 
+3. 6 —2.8 z 
—49. 5 SS hye tens warteeantadenls ME © ~12.0 
wrenecenece —5.2 || Metals, machinery, and 
~------=- —4.3 conveyances_......_____- —1.6 —.9 
+7.4 —.7 || Wood products__...______- —2.5 —7.4 
—3.8 —3.9 || Furs and leather goods. --- +1.0 —2.5 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. —3.6 —9.8 
—8.5 —4.4 || Printing and paper goods... +4.9 +3.6 
1 |: PRA —10. 5 -15.4 
~le7 —.7 || Clothing and millinery -- —4.5 +2.9 
+5. 2 —29.2 || Foods, beverages, and to-. 
- ; —15.1 nl piece Ree _| +3. 2 +.3 
| ; —1.6 —5.3 
42 5 “34 Miscellanvous--.....___._-- j 
bt ; rut All manufacturing__-| —.5 —1.3 
~9.3 —5.9 || Tr : 
+22 ae ee va sli ape ~2.6 
p a eee = 9 —2.7 
—18.3 —14.9 || Public utilities. ______- ech —2.0 —.4 
+a : ro Coal mining. _________- = ; —19.3 
> . Buil we 9. : 6.5 
470 131 ding and contracting _- +6. 
+3.7 +2.1 All nonmanufactur- 
+1.8 +4.5 reseasoulpienenalie 25 — 
+12. 6 +12.9 
—1.5 ow 2 “en —1.2 —1.3 
3 ai All industries_______- 
—50. 1 —49. 5 — 
; Food and kindred poetnets. —) | ee 
June to July, 1931 , at ia aa pw Peooreen 
Bien Ss Iron and steel works__-____- +.7 ee 
Lumber products__.-._--_- ~@.:7 jade 
Leather products-_-_-__...-- i en arene 
Paper products, printing, 
and publishing - -.___-__- go ee 
—8.6 —11.2 || Patent medicines, chemi- 
cals, and compounds. ___- nee 
—3.8 —5.5 || Stone and clay products. -- a) 
+3. 8 +4.9 || Tobacco and cigars- -_-_-..-- Bt ee ee 
—.7 —8.7 || Railway car shops-_-------- +.1 Bo. o. 
—4.7 —16.9 || Various industries. __-____- ee, er ee 
—3.9 —5.3 All industries____.._. tt eee ae 
+3. 0 —2.5 
+ 4 ae Maryland 
—1.6 —1.9 || Food products____..__.._-- -1.1 +0.1 
+.4 “OT Be +.7 —3.1 
+1.0 —2.9 || Iron and steel and their 
a +.9 +8. 5 
—.2 -1 Lumber and its products. ‘ +. z oan 
ather and its products__- —. ; 
+20. 4 +6.7 || Rubber tires___-.__-...---- -1.4 —.3 
—20.3 —16.1 || Paper and printing ____-__- -3.3 —.2 
—6.9 —11.9 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
ER PE +.9 +1. 
+1.9 —4.3 || Stone, clay, and glass 
= Si ccheontcbabsses —9,1 —6.9 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN ee eee | PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STA pre 
ontinu ~ 


Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, | 
July to August, 1931 





——= 


Per cent of change 
July to August, 13)’ 
































State, and industry group State, and industry group — e 
Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay roll | cooeee Pay rol] 
| 
Maryland—Continued Michigan 
Metal products, other than Paper and printing -____--.- +0.7 + 
iron and steel___._...-_-- +5. 4 +6.5 || Chemicals and allied prod- “ 
Tobacco products___._.___. —2.7 — 13.5 Dc cscteseneapewesbunwe —.2 +3 
Transportation equipment. +5.3 —3.1 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- i 
Car building and repairing. +.6 +.8 ins +5.8 +31 
Miscellaneous... ......-.-- —21.4 —17.4 || Metal products, not iron — 
cae foe pee ee ee —2.0 +15 
All manufacturing __- —.3 +2.9 Iron and steel Sow he —17.8 +.5 
, um ber an products - - —2.5 
Retail establishments... _- —1.9 —6.4 || Leather and its products__. —2.7 Hy 
Wholesale establish ments_- +1.0 +.1 || Food and kin prod- , 
Public utilities. ........__- —.5 +2.4 Se npduinies acacaconent +10 —3.4 
of Se +2.0 —14.0 || Textiles and their prod- 
ee, —5.6 —5.3 0” Rt ER RSE os +9.1 +149 
Quarries._-......-.-------- —1.3 —9.8 || Tobacco products__._...-.- +13 ~i.4 
Building construction______ +.2 +.4 || Vehicles for land transpo-- 
AEE aS —1.0 —2.4 ESS soe —5.2 +7. 
Cleaning and dyeing estab- Miscellaneous. ..........-- —2.3 —145 
EE -.9 —5.4 Scien 
All industries__._._-- —5.1 +.3 
Employment—index —— 
numbers (1925- June to July, 193! 
1927= 100) ; 
New Jersey a 


Massachusetts 


Boot and shoe cut stock 
SET 
Boots and shoes-_-_.-.__--_- 
Bread and other bakery 
Nit os tstintodimictce 
Clothing, men’s--.......-- 
Clothing, women’s. ..-.--- 
Confectionery .......-...-- 
Cotton goods 
os and finishing tex- 
es 


Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies. ___ 
Foundry and machine- 
shop products... ......_- 
F RRS ET ETE: 
Hosiery and knit goods-__- 
Leather, tanned, curried, 
and finished 
Paper and wood pulp____-- 
Printing and publishing _- 
Rubber footwear. __..-.._- 
Rubber goods, tires, and 


Textile machinery and 


July, 1931 |August, 1931 











SiNB BI SEHK BBS B A SEAR |e 
oa ~ om an- BOAO iv she ke ) @ 1 ™=-10 © bo an 
3/32 SH BSF ASN 8 & wxzess ze 
— own ow —Oa-~] = ao ~I ~I -Oonwk @ ow 





























Sa Rees 








LE MGS 


5 
x 
< 
* 

* 


Food and kindred prod- q 
RE 2 ene —1.7 —0.6 § 
Textiles and their prod- 
RR RS ee 4. 0 +.) 
Iron and steel and their 
abhi Reins desire licoen nie —2.1 +.6 
Lumber and its products_ - —3.5 —7.3 
Leather and its products-_- —7.3 —5,2 
Tobacco products......-..- —.9 +5 
Paper and printing ----.-._.- —2.6 —4.0 § 
Chemicalsand allied prod- 2 
aicua:, | tT 
tone, y,an Pp x 5 
St DE 2 See —65,9 —&5 | 
Metal products other than 
iron and steel__......-.--- —2.2 —4,3 
Vehicles for land trans- 
I DE iin ctnicmmae +.0 —37 
iscellaneous.........--.-. —.3 —L5 
All industries_....... —-1L5 —L5 
July to August, 1%1 
New York 
Stone, clay, and glass____-_. +21 +24 
Miscellaneous stone 
and minerals. -_...- +16 +66 
Lime, cement, and J 
pak dicsipeias| -4s|  _« 
, tile, and po - $3 38 
ahh eS Vara ibrae +12.9 +124 
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PERC ENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STATES— 
, Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 

































































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
July to August, 1931 July to August, 1931 
State, and industry group || State, and industry group 
Employ- Employ- * 
ment | Payroll mont | Pay roll 
New York —Continued New York —Continued 
q Clothing and millinery— 
© Metals and machinery---- —6.0 —6.4 Gentine. eeey’ 

Silver and jewelry - ---- +7.1 +8.9 Women’s headwear.... +42. 4 462.3 

Brass, copper, and alu- 4 70 Miscellaneous sewing..| +10. 0 +10. 2 
MUDUID .- ~ ---------=- —12. —17. Laundering and clean- 

Iron and steel.....-.--- —3.1 —81 St A ena —2.3 —3.6 

Structural and archi- Food and tobaceo._......_. a ~* 
tectural fron---....-.) 21 —87 Flour, feed, and cereal.|  +3.3 +.9 

Sheet metal and hard- Canning and preserv- 

WEDD .niniins seikediicieadn —13 —1.2 tee Tempel ~17.1 al: 8 

Firearms, tools, and Other groceries........ +.2 —4.7 
cutlery ..------------ —27 —2.4 Meat and dairy prod- 

Cooking, heating, and rant -eniglgnel —1.7 —22 
ventilating appara- Bakery products_____-- —.8 —2.6 
tuS....---------=---- —L2 —42 Ae teariaceeageeapape 13.4 16.0 

Machinery, including Beverages 2 ae —3.6 —2,2 
electrical apparatus-- —7.5 —8.9 a +5 +.4 

Automobiles, carriages, Water, light, and power... +.3 —1.7 
and airplanes-------- —10.2 —7.4 ‘ 2 = 

‘ Railroad equipment All industries___. .._- -. — 
d and repair... -..--. — —4.6 —1.7 

Boat and ship building- —14.3 —3.3 Cklahoma 

— uments and ap- 3.8 5,7 || Cottonseed-oil mills-.....- +70. 2 +39. 6 
PHANCeS- - .---------- a We roduction: 

Wood manufactures. --._-- +5.4 +3. 4 sey Pet nm aaa +83. 3 +65.4 

Saw and a —2.2 —2.4 Flour mills.....___._.. —12.0 -12.5 

Furniture and cabinet- Meat and poultry. _-_- +.5 —7.3 
work. ..-.. cocceepocs +5.5 +4.0 | Dead and zine: 

Pianosand other mu- Mines and mills__..__- —3.2 +6.1 
sical instruments- - -- +26. 4 +27. 9 oS"  igeeaatagies, dap +7.5 +14.8 

Miscellaneous wood - - - +2.2 —L7 Metals and machinery: 

Furs, leather, and rubber Machine shops ae +. 1 +2.8 
i at goods ee er re +2. 1 +1. 0 Oil industry: 
4 Leather_.._...--------- +3.7 +3.0 Production, ete......_- —7.4 —13.8 
: Furs and fur goods- ... - —3, 2 —5.2 Rtas. —__ +6. 3 +4.8 

Shoes. ----------------- tL¢ —-3 |! Public utilities: 

Other leather and can- Steam railroad shops- - +.9 +6.3 
vas goods............ +183 +30. 4 Street railways.....__- —.3 —.9 

Rubber and gutta-per- Q Water, light, etc... .- —.7 +.5 
ChB --- ---= === - === rts 773-0 |) stone, clay, and glass: 

Pearl, horn, bone, etc-- +12.7 +11.3 Brick and tile...____. —16.7 —12.9 

Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. —2.8 —2.6 Cement and plaster ___ —.2 ~34.8 

Drugs and chemicals. - +.7 —3.1 Crushed stone, sand, 

Paints and colors. -.--- —14 —3. 4 and gravel... __- +17.8 +19.7 

oa ee a a —L6 +20 Glass manufacture... —15.8 —24.7 
Sess cat Textiles and cleaning: 

eae staacnesoncersecs — ; ys : Textile eo a +.4 +28. 6 
= « condieareaieevetaren my , and clean- 
Printing and paper goods- - —18 —3. 2 — or we Rees ani —3.0 —8.5 

Paper boxes and tubes. +2.3 +3.6 

Miscellaneous paper Pennsylvania 
WG taiehisitcintonmen —3.7 —5.4 3 mt 

Printing and book- Metal products__-......-.- +. : B2 

A WN ehicwesenioren —2.0 —3.4 || Transportation equipment- —1. ~ + 
Be LORCMOS.,. «. cncmaitistecensumotens +3.9 +3.5 || Textile products__......... = bi : 

: Silk and silk goods. - .. +3. 5 +9.3 || Foods and tobacco__....... -. —1. 
. Wool manufactures... - +5.4 Ts 9 || Stone, clay, and glass 429 sia 
a Cotton goods......_..- +.8 2.2 ST iniccacessncbwon + 7 3 
: Knit goods (excluding Lumber products__.......- +5. + fs 

G6 Na +3.8 +5.1 || Chemical products-_--__--- —3.7 —2. 
: - Other Se i +3.4 At Leather and rubber prod- ons ‘a% 

‘lothing and millinery... +7.4 CN Anil aninncnednks = . . 
re — ee +1. : + : Paper and printing...-_---- +.3 +1.5 

en’s furnishings... +2. 
Women’s clothing ilies +16. 7 +21.6 All manufacturing-- +.7 +.9 
Women’s underwear... +6. 2 +5. 2 — 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STA ppg_ 





















Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1931 





—:_ 


Per cent of ch; Ange, 
June to July, 193) 





Employ- 
ment 






































































State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- 
ment Pay roll 
Wisconsin Wisconsin—C ontinued 
Manual Manual—Continued 
Logging ceehctanry oe Seabees —13.5 —26.0 || Construction—Contd. 
ens: , Railroad 
Lead and zine. -__-....-- -0 —16.7 Marine dredging, sew- 
Iron--. Teanga tala as —.6 —7.5 er digging..__._..___- 
Stone crushing and quar- Comma 
PS bona ate SS patty —6.0 —12.8 Steam railways_______- 
Stone and ailied indus- — ge ga = 
ar om eal —4.6 —16.6 tole a , 
EE nanan nnn <Et]} RE] vient and power-----2-—- 
a cm he oe a 2 a ‘i olesale trade. .......... 
ee +1. = —64 Hotels and restaurants_.__- 
Paper. OP Ge a +.8 —6.8 Laundering and dyeing__-_- 
RE RRL —3. —13.0 
Foods). o-oo 41.7 Ay 6 Nonmanual 
its 37s Wiens obienteusird +77.8 + 
Printing and publish- eo en 18x 
ae goers ww ceseee a —3.2 ~6.6 || Construction.............. 
Chaials (including Communication 
soap, glue, and ex- Wholesale trade._.__.____- 
plosives) -.......--- we —3.4 —12.4 | Retail trade—sales force 
All manufacturing__- —3.7 —11.6 eS 
Miscellaneous professional 
Construction: Oe a er 
| RS aS Fade —1.4 +1.1 
| Pe eee ae * 
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Per cent of chan Employment—inder 
July, 1930, to J num (1925-1927 
931 = 100) 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- August, | August, 
ment Pay roll 1930 1931 
California Illinois 
Stem, clay, and glass ateee, Bye and glass 
we ng ee Tae —24.4 —3L 4 rode £26 iene Ske 81.5 65.4 
etals, machinery, and etals, oC and 
conveyances..........__. —21.7 —30. 5 conveyances............- 85. 5 64.2 
Wood manufactures_.____- —22.0 —32.0 ood products__....__.._- 59. 2 44.0 
Leather and rubber goods... —8.5 —13. 4 |} Furs and leather goods-__-- 87.7 99. i 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. —25. 1 —34. 8 || Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_ 88. 4 77 
Printing and paper goods... —iL1 —11L.5 || Printing and paper goods. - 105. 0 93.3 
,>  -_ Sn OS —16 =~ 2.0 © POS... once cece se. eee 76. 0 82.0 
Clothing, millinery, and Clothing and millinery___. 78.4 71.1 
| Ear —2.7 —7.6 || Foods, beverages, and to- ! 
Foods, beverages, and to- ERTS SD 88. 0 79.5 
AE ll! Er —16. 4 —30.0 = 
Miscellaneous *.._......._- —22.1 —32.1 All manufacturing -_- 84.9 70.1 
All industries__...__- —18.6 —28.7 
; ee wholesale and re- i 
Public utilities. ........._- —12.4 2 Ba, RGR SE LS 69. 1 64.0 
Wholesale and retail... ___- —8.0 —12.0 Public weilitiow. . ........-.. 99. 9 91.0 
1 Excluding canning and preserving. ? Including canning and preserving. *Includes motion p.ctures. 
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August, August, Employ- 
1930 1931 og Pay roll 
[llinois—Continued New York 

Coal mining-..------- mbes 67.5 54.3 || Stone, clay, and glass_____- —11.4 —18.4 

Building and contracting -- 71.9 47.8 Miscellaneous stone 
and minerals_______- —15.0 —22, 2 

All industries-------- 86.4 73.8 Lime, cement, and 
_ MASE —4.6 —7.1 
Massachusetts Brick, tile, and pottery. —11.9 —25.7 
A RRA el EE —13.0 —17.8 
* Boot and shoe cut stock Metals and machinery -_-_-_- —24. 6 —35. 2 

onl GI. oceeecs.-. 96. 4 91.3 | Silver and jewelry-_-_--- —20.9 —39. 4 
Boots and shoes. ..-.-.-- ‘ 85. 6 71.5 |) Brass, copper, and alu- 

Bread and other bakery ibevocatece —28.9 —40.7 

oe ee 104. 2 99. 6 || Tron and steel__.___.-_- —13.9 —30.8 
Clothing, men’s.......--.-- 66. 7 59. 4 || Structural and archi- 

Clothing, women’s. .....-- 95. 5 84. 2 tectural iron________- —26. 5 —35.8 
Confectionefy........-....- 88.7 78.8 || Sheet metal and hard- 
YY 50.4 55.1 |} ware__..._- anaenen IO —14.4 —21.6 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Firearms, tools, and 

OS RE DS i 83. 6 86. 7 ue. o -=. .2ccs. —30. 3 —42.3 
Electrical machinery, ap- Cooking, heating, and 

paratus, and supplies___- 72.7 60. 7 ventilating appara- 

Foundry and machine- Ra FE Se EE PRES —13.4 —21.3 
shop products. .......--- 97.8 72.9 Machinery, including 

i, ieee ae 81.9 67.6 electrical apparatus_- —25.4 —38.7 

Hosiery and knit goods___- 72.4 71.1 Automobiles, carriages, 

Leather, tanned, curried, and airplanes-_-_-_-- a —33, 2 —40.7 
and finished. _.......-... 99. 1 96.7 || Railroad equipment 

Paper and wood palp rt 85. 1 74. 6 || and repairs. _-_.__--- —23.5 —30.7 

Printing and publishing-_- 100. 6 90. 9 |) Boat and ship build- 

Rubber footwear. ......-.- 75. 6 68.1 |) RES aE < RM —46. 6 —51.7 

Rubber goods, tires, and Instruments and ap- 

EE aE. TE AE 67.0 55.3 I  teiame sien —22.1 —29. 7 
LJ eee 61.7 47.9 | Wood manufactures --___- —18.2 —27.4 
Textile machinery and Saw and planing mills_ —18,1 —21.1 

aa ait: hie a aa 62.4 63. 5 | Furniture and cabinet- 
Woolen and worsted goods. 71.7 79. 5 | ey —25.0 —37.0 
— | Pianos and other mu- 
All industries___.___ .| 75.7 | 69. 1 sicalinstruments....}| —16.6 —33.1 
Miscellaneous wood - - . —8.4 —12.7 
| Furs, leather, and rubber ‘ . 
Per cent of change, || 800dS_.------------------ —e re 
August, 1930, 7 nee +6.8 +8.5 
August, 1931 Furs and fur goods-_-_- —2.6 —14.2 
OS SS —3.0 +.5 
Other leather and can- 
vas goods__....------ —22. 4 — 28.9 
Employ-| payroll || Rubber and gutta- 
ment DE Nee — 28.3 —35.4 
Michigan Pearl, horn, bone, ete. +6. 2 -11 
_— s | Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_ —13.7 —16.7 
Vaper and printing ______.. —10.0 —16.8 || Drugs and chemicals - —8.9 —13.6 
Chemicals and allied prod- Paints and colors.___.. = 7 ie & 
gUCtS = ----n--------=---- —14.1 —17.0 || Oil products. _.-- OFS —9.4 —7.7 
Stone, clay, and glass Miscellaneous chemi- —21.0 —25.9 

UO —21.5 —31.0 ed: I AR 
_— products, not iron Pn EEE AA gE Re —8.4 ~12.1 

and steel. ._-.....---.---- —7.1 —6.9 || Printing and paper goods__ —9.7 —12.1 
iron and steel products. --. —26. 6 26. 5 Paper boxes and tubes_ —9. 5 —12.1 
Lumber and its products. —24.0 —32.5 Miscellaneous paper —14.0 —14.5 
poather and its products..| _10. 6 25.6 iin tal 
moodand kindred products}  — 10, 0 —17.2 Printing and book- 

LN tm and their products. +3.6 i e making _.......-..-- +9.1 11.9 
Vebicin peace --- ----- —.5 18.1 Teas. 6 ea ne +2.0 —1.7 
red or land trans- Silk and silk goods_.__- —14.3 —21.3 
Miscell OM... ---..---..... —2.4 —2.0 Wool manufactures... . +2.7 +5.6 
' aneous.....-..-..-. —26.5 —36.8 Cotton ye — +181. 2 +139, 4 
t goods (excluding 

All industries__.____. 19.7 —20. 8 + | apogee mal +3. 5 —.4 
Other textiles........-- —12.2 —15.6 
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Men’s clothing 
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Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear__- 
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= ng and clean- 


— ona tobacco_______ 
Flour, feed, and cereals. 
Canning and preserv- 


Other groceries ae 
Meat and dairy prod- 
ucts : 

Bakery products... Lasille ’ 

Candy 
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eee... ..- 
Water, light, and pow er. 


Allindustries_______- 
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Metal products 

Transportation equipment- 

Textile products 
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Retail Prices of Food in August, 1931 


; HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 

T actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food August 15, 
1930, and July 15 and August 15, 1931, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of potatoes was 3.1 cents on August 15, 1930; 2.3 cents on 
July 15, 1931; and 2.2 cents on August 15, 1931. These figures show 
decreases of 29 per cent in the year, and 4 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
16.7 per cent August 15, 1931, as compared with August 15, 1930, and 
an increase of 0.6 per cent August 15, 1931, as compared with July 
15, 1931. 


ee ey. 


ORAS am 


<i tanta 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1931, AND 
AUGUST 15, 1930 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of | per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 






































3 ‘ Pee 7 of Pte worn 
§ asi : a5 or decrease 
: Average retail price on (—) Aug. 15, 1931, 
e Article Unit compared with— 
a Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
4 1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 
z 
4 Cents | Cents Cents 
ql | RES Cae, Se , ae 44.6 39. 2 39. 5 —11 +1 
fs ero BES EET NN FETE _ eS 39. 4 34. 4 34. 6 —12 +1 
2 3 es Sere Sa Sees. 32.3 28. 3 28. 5 —12 +] 
Bi: | Slee /—— Te 24.9 20. 8 20. 8 —16 0 
BR) Scere eee _, SRS 16.8 13.4 13.3 —21 —1 

By fe eee ea ES eee See iis 36.7 31.8 33. 3 ~9 +5 

oa irs | ees 42.0 37.0 36. 5 —13 —1 

St § a REEERE Goats Oe 53.3 46. 1 46. 1 —14 0 

rT a See SER 33.7 30. 0 29.6 —12 ~1 
Re ia aaa biped 33.8 30.8 30. 9 —9 +0.3 

Salmon, red, canned ____._.._..__._.|----- ees 32.6 33. 4 32.9 +1 —-1 
By 5 oth cai Ree: Quart__.____- 14.0 12.1 12.1 —14 0 
Se Milk, evaporated..._......_._.____- 16-02. can____- 10.0 9.2 8.8| —12 - 
BE DONNIE scat i iintetewdsnne~n00--- Pound __-____- 47.4 31.7 34.4] —27 +9 
: — (all butter substi- |--.-- _ eee 25. 4 18.4 18.1 —29 —2 
4 u 4 
BB SRE or ee eae len 33.9 26. 2 26. 5 —22 +1 
: ee ESS GES IRE do... 16. 5 13.0 12.8} —22 2 
 ©Vegetable lard substitute......______|.___- il ad 24.2 23. 2 23. 2 —4 0 

Eggs, strictly fresh ...............__. Dozen 38.8 28.6 31.9 —18 +12 
= Lt Pound._.._._. 8.7 7.5 7.4 —15 -1 
i SPD ae Es ciated 4.5 3.6 3.4] —24 —6 
| | RRR Bee a 5.3 4.5 4.5 —15 0 
. GRA sae are 8.7 8.0 7.9 -9 -1 
lo ORR REE 8-oz. package_- 9.4 8.8 8.8 —6 0 
WHR iiss debicios ocacecaccas 28-02. package_ 25. 4 23.9 24.0 —6 —0.4 


‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 
gas and electricity for household use jn each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected 
in June and December of each year. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1931, AND 
AUGUST 15, 1930—Continued 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 























~— of increase 
‘ : : _ or decrease 
Average retail price on rat Aug. 15, 1931, 
co ith— 
Article Unit — 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 193] 
_—_____—.... 
Cents Cents Cents 
| a Ne ery. le 19. 2 16.6 16.5 —14 —|] 
«Bde RES aR aE LS ee Oe Soe eee 9.5 8.1 8.1 —15 0 
CS REE See era “et: “ees 11.5 7.9 7.8 —32 -] 
I ncbingeitagetinmmisctnen = Ttinam semaine 3.1 2.3 2.2 —29 =f 
ss MS he eC "Fe tik 5.2 4.9 4.3 —17 —12 
RS 9 OE Ee ee ae Latency. ..dcadeon 4.3 3.7 4.0 ae +8 
ee eee ere No. 2 can----- 10.9 10.3 10. 4 —5 } 
mutica scsoretconeais ape ee pha 15.3 13. 2 13. 2 —14 0 
Peas, canned___.--.-.--- bjtatinob ibe ae. ree 16.1 13.9 13.9 —14 0 
Tomatoes, Canned... .-............-}-.... SA eReee 12.4 10.1 10.0 —19 —! 
| RR SSSR Ee SR ae Pound. .<.:.-. 6.1 5.6 5.7 —7 +2 
OR cei RUE lt Sette pte Fahl, 2p a 77.4 74.7 75.3 -3 +] 
aS athena sd coniekiule nil ae pe eeere 40. 1 32. 5 32. 4 —19 —0.3 
ge RC re so pissin sama eae enacall eS as 16. 1 11.8 11.7 —27 | 
he a ere eee: ae ae ee S seeeees 11.9 11.3 11.2 —6 =] 
pO SEES SE BE Sta? Se eS Sees 2 Loe. 29. 9 25. 7 24.1 —19 —6 
SRS Hive bat Bawa ccentnenane SE. eI do__- 63.7 38. 2 37.3 —41 —2 
Wein Bae Ws ations sks ge lee seins des hes ol ee el enn —16.7 +0.6 

















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on August 15, 1913, and on August 15 of each year from 
1925 to 1931, together with percentage changes in August of each of 
these specified years compared with August, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of flour was 3.3 cents on August 15, 1913; 6.1 
cents on August 15, 1925; 6.0 cents on August 15, 1926; 5.6 cents on 
August 15, 1927; 5.4 cents on August 15, 1928; 5.2 cents on August 
15, 1929; 4.5 cents on August 15, 1930; and 3.4 cents on August 15, 
1931. 

As compared with August 15, 1913, these figures show increases of 
85 per cent in August, 1925; 82 per cent in August, 1926; 70 per cent 
in August, 1927; 64 per cent in August, 1928; 58 per cent in August, 
1929; 36 per cent in August, 1930; and 3 per cent in August, 1931. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 18.6 per centin August 1931, as compared with August, 1913. 
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TABLE 2-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE AUGUST 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 


AUGUST 15, 1913 
[Percentage changes of five tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 














































































































Per cent of increase Aug. 15 of each 
Average retail prices on Aug. 15— —— year compared with Aug. 
15, 191 
Article 
: : 
1913 | 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 1020 1980] 19 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 1930 | 1931 
| 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | 
Sirloin steak. pound...) 26. 4) 42.0) 41.8) 43.7) 51.0) 52.4) 44.6) 39.5) 59 | 58 | 66 | 93 | 98 | 69 | 50 
Round steak ....do....| 23. 2} 36. 2/ 36,2) 38.1) 45.1) 47.0) 39.4) 34.6 56 | 56 | 64 | 94 (103 | 70 | 49 
Rib roast.....--- do....| 20.2) 30.3} 30.4) 31.7 36.6) 38.0) 32.3 28.550 50 | 57 | 81 | 88 | 60 | 41 
Chuck roast...--do....| 16.5} 22.1] 22.5, 23.9 29.6] 31.1| 24.9 20.8) 34 | 36 145 | 79 | 88 | 51 | 26 
Plate beef.....-- do._..| 12.2} 13.9 7 15.3) 19. 6) = 16.8} 13.3} 14 | 17 | 25 |61 | 75 | 38 | 9 
Pork chops....-.do.---| 21.9] 40.0] 40.5] 37. / 39. p 40.4) 36. 1 33.3183 | 85 |72 | 82 | 84 | 68 | 52 
Bacon, sliced....do....| 28.3) 49.3) 52.0 46.5) 44.8) 44.7) 42.0) 36.5) 74 | 84 | 64 | 58 | 58 | 48 | 29 
Ham, sliced.....do....| 28.4) 54.9) 60.7) 54.3 55.0) 56.8 53.3! 46.1) 93 114 | 91 | 94 (100 | 88 | 62 
Lamb, leg of...-do.---| 18. 9| 38.7] 39.2) 39.2 40.2) 40.3) 33.7 29.6/105 107 |107 113 (113 | 78 | 57 
Sats. aces do_...| 21.5; 36. 2| 37.9) 35.4) 36.8) 39.4) 33.8) 30.9] 68 | 76 | 65 | 71 | 83 | 57 | 44 
Salmon, red, canned | | | | 
Bas samee.|.....| 22. 3 98.9 28.9 $4.9) $1.7) SRG MR G__...|_....)-_-.-|---- 1... 
Milk, fresh.....quart_.| 8.8] 13.9] 13.9) 14.1) 14.1) 14.3) 14.0, 12.1) 58 | 58 | 60 | 60 63 | 59 | 38 
Milk, evaporated Bet Oi ayy sme | | 
Sri. 16-ounce can..|...-.| 11.5) 11. 4| 11.6) 11.2) 10.8) 10.0) 8,8|__...|...._]-----|-----/-.---|-..--|--.-. 
Butter__.....- pound..| 35.4] 54.1) 50.6, 51.4) 55.4 53.8) 47.4 34.4153 | 43 | 45 | 56 | 52 | 34 | 13 
") Oleomargarine (all | | 
; butter substitutes) 
oe pound..|-..-- 30. 3) 30. 2} 28.0) 27.3) 27.1) 25.4] 18.1/..-..|.....|.----|-----|-----|.----|----« 
Mme =Cheese__..._.._- do....| 22.0) 36.8, 35.7) 37.0) 38.4) 37.8 33.9 26.5) 67 | 62 | 68 | 75 | 72 | 54 | 20 
ime 6Lard..__.____._- do__..| 16.1) 24.3 22.7) 18.9 18.7) 18.4 16.5) 12.8 51 | 41 |17 |16 | 14 | 2 /120 
Vegetable lard substi- | | | 
tute ___._._- pound._|__..- 25. 9| 25.9) 25.0) 24.8) 24.8) 24.2) 23,2)... } MER ESS Se 8: 
Eggs, strictly fresh | 
«=e ozen..| 33.0) 48.9 44.9) 42.0) 45.0) 48.3 38.8) 31.9] 48 | 36 | 27 | 36 | 46 | 18 |13 
mm 6Bread....._..- pound..| 5.6 9.4 9.4) 93) 92) 90 87 7.4) 68 | 68 | 66 | 64 | 61 | 55 | 32 
ame 6Filour___......_- o....| 3.3) 61) 60) 56 5.4) 52 4.5) 3.4 85 | 82 | 70 | 64 | 58 | 36 | 3 
Corn meal _....- do....| 3.0 5.4 5.1) 5&2 5.3) 53 5.3) 45,80 | 70 | 73 | 7 77 =| 77 | 50 
Rolled oats_..... met... 9.2} 9.0) 9.0 89 8&9 87) 7,9)...--/ | ATR Ga al, Sali 
Corn flakes | | | 
_..Sounce package..|--.-- 10.9} 10.9} 9.7) 95) 95 9.4) 88]. -| | ATER Bow at), TE 
Wiieat cereal So ap bee | | 
..B-ounce package..|.....| 24.6, 25.4) 25.5) 25.6) 25.5 25.4) 24.0)..../.|-.---|.- |. ae SS 
Macaroni -.... pound._|.-.-- | 20.4) 20.2! 20.1) 19.8) 19.7; 19.2! 16, 6).....).__]-.-.. APS Aaa k3 RE EPR 
Rice............do....| 87 11.3] 11.6] 10.7) 9.9] 9.8 95) 81130 | 33 | 23 | 14 113 | 9 |17 
Beans, navy....do0_.._|-.--- 10.3; 9.2) 9.5) 12.6) 14.4 ae | REE ee eeS SNe ees Pees the 2 TERS 
Potatoes........do....| 19 44 3.6 3.4 2.2) 4.0 3.1 2.21132 | 89 | 79 | 16 bed 63 | 16 
Onions.......... * geet Fe BR’ Scere SY ee ey RS week Rae SOek Roel eee beet eee 
Cabbage. _...__. (see ana | 6&5 43) 44) 41) 56) 43) 4} fl ES SOE: Sk Wile. 
Pork and beans | 
oenenaiiall No. 2 can..|.....| 12.4) 11.8) 11.5) 11.6) 11.9) 10.9) 10,4).._-.|_-___|-----}.22--|-- off 
Corn, canned. ..do..--|----- 18. 4) 16.4) 15.6) 15.9) 15.8 15.3) 13,2|.----|---- | ei Txts) stan See 
Peas, canned....do_...|..... | 18. 4| 17.5| 16.7] 16.7| 16.6 16.1) 13,9).--__|_____|_-__- WERE Sei HB Dea 
Tomatoes, canned | 
<tesdbeesll 0. 2can_.|.....| 13.7] 11.8] 12.0} 11.6] 13.8) 12.4] 10.0)-.---|__.__]..-.]_----]_----|-----|_-_e 
Sugar, granulated 
o-cenecasonns pound..| 5.6 7.0, 7.0; 7.3) 7.1) 66 6.1) 5.7| 25 | 25 | 30 | 27 | 18 9 2 
TO8..~a<sertbicnd do....| 54.4) 75.9) 77.1) 77.6) 77.4) 77.5, 77.4) 75.3) 40 | 42 | 43 | 42 | 42 | 42 | 38 
Coffee_.......... 0....| 29,8) 50.9) 51.0) 47.4 49.4) 49.3 40.1 32.4, 71 | 71 | 59 | 66 | 65 135 | 9 
Prunes.......... 0....|----.| 17.3) 17.2) 15.5) 7 15. 0 a 8 ER Be For Re Pee eeese Paves 
Raisins.......... do_...|.....| 14.4) 14.8 14.3] 13.5| 11.8, 12.9! 11.2).....|..._|....-|...--|..---L---- Le -- 
Jananas.... dozen..|.....| 34.5) 34.5 33.7) 31.6) 31.9 29.9) 24.1).---2).2_-7)-7oT) 
Oranges... do....|... ~-| 59.8) 50. i 53.8) 64.2) 45.6 63. 7 6 it yd Lat tate wR St BAS, 
7 | | | 
All articles combined 2... ...|..._- os ee md ‘Se ea. 59.0) 54.3) 51.1) 52 a 58.8) 42.4) 18.6 
ou } ' j | 
' Decrease. 
? Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 


— y- From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sir- 
olm steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
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from 1913 to 1930, and by months for 1929, 1930, and 1931. The as to 
articles within these groups are as follows: 









































Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In Taste 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in | % jis. 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 | 4% {- 
to 1930,? ie months for 1930 and 1931. These index numbers, or [ 1922. 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100.0, and are computed | 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and | | 1% 
each year i the average price of that commodity for 1913, These | @ wz 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price | % isn 
of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that the |) ™. 
average money price for the year 1930 was 82.7 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with 
the relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decrease 
of 14.2 points, but a decrease of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
pAbohs hs to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so computed 


: oe bers 
Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes F June 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. ‘ 
. . . a ‘ABI E 
Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate P > °° 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. a 
Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk, [> —= 
Taste 3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DArry — be 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO AUGUST, 1931 = 
[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] id... 
as i 1920--- 
Dairy J dairy : 1921 --- 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod. me 1922. -- 
ucts ucts — 1923--. 
—_ ae 1924... 
1913: Average for year_...| 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 || 1929—Continued. ae «1925--. 
1914: Average for year_.___| 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 Tee! 163.5 | 189.2 149.3 1926... 
1915: Average for year....| 121.6] 99.6 96. 1 November... ........- 163.6 | 184.1 147.9 1927... 
1916: Average for year._.-| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 December_.........-- 162.9} 181.8 14.9 © 1928... 
1917: Average for year_.._| 186.5; 137.0 127.6 || 1930: Average for year....{| 158.0] 175.8 136.5 1929... 
1918: Average for year____| 194.3 | 1728] 153.4 January.........._--- 162.9] 183.6 | 139 Fe 1: 
1919: Average for year_...| 198.0] 184.2 176. 6 EES 161.6 | 183.1 138.5 ie re 
1920: Average for year....| 232.1) 185.7] 185.1 |” renee 160.9] 183.0} 137.5 FF M 
1921: Average for year_.__| 179.8] 158.1 149. 5 po EP Es ae 160.3 | 183.3 133.9 A 
1922: Average for year_...| 159.3] 150.3] 135.9 Re SEBS 1590.8] 181.5] 1370 © M 
1923: Average for year_.._| 156.9 | 149.0 147.6 A ae eee 160.1 | 179.9 133.7 i Je 
1924: Average for year..___| 160.4 150.2 142.8 REE DES ae eS 158.6 | 175.2 133.9 fe I 
1925: Average for year._.._| 176.2 | 163,0 147.1 pS SSPE SESE eee 156.9 | 169.9 137.4 A 
1926: Average for year....| 175.5 | 171.3 145. 5 September. _.._...-.. 156.4 | 173.3 138.8 Ee Se 
1927: Average for year_...| 170.7| 169.9] 148.7 ec 154.4] 171.1] 137.8 0 
1928: Average for year..___| 167.2| 179.2 150.0 November. -.-------- 152.4} 164.0 135.3 N 
1929: Average for year____| 164.1] 188.4 148. 6 December..----------.- 151.6} 161.6 129.8 D 
MD enicdnacs qeaed 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 |} 1931: 1931: 
February. ......-.--- 164.1] 180.3] 152.6 Re 147.1] 150.5] 136 Pe Is 
| iene emer apanee 164.1] 1828] 1524 February .......----- 144.6] 153.4| i902 © ¥ 
) ae aR 164.1] 187.5] 148.9 = “eRe eng 142.4] 1525] ins © h 
ARSE eal SER a ERS 163.5 | 191.2 147.5 pS Be Fee ae 138.9 | 151.4 116.5 & A 
ee 163.0} 1924] 146.8 7 wR were 137.7] 149.3] 1103 x 
| CS. 163.5] 195.9] 146.8 SU 0c.cathdtcxdell 136.3] 145.7| 1083 & ji 
y= IR 164.7] 196.0] 147.1 REPENS Wigeers 134.3] 147.8| 1006 & I 
ee 165.2 | 194.2 148.1 Pins SEP RE I, 132.0} 149.1 111.9 ‘ A 
Y 
] 


fee Sal 








? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44to  F Le 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. Index numbers for 1929 are published in each Labor Review, Feb- 1 
ruary, 1930, to February, 1931. 
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as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index num- 
hers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 118.3 for 
June, 1931, and 119.0 for July, 1931. 


Taste 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
; BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 AND 1931 


[Average for year 1913—=100.0] 





























Year and |Sirloin}Round| Rib | Chuck) Plate | Pork Lamb, 
Led - steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | 28¢0n| Ham | j,¢ o;’| Hens | Milk | Butter 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 207.9 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 
154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 178.3 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 
144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 193.7 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 
150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 194.2 | 164.3 | 155.1 144.7 
9 ; 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 |; 146.7 | 139.6 ; 168.4 | 196.3 ; 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 
159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 204.2 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 
162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 206.3 | 182.2 | 157.3 138. 6 
167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 205.8 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 
188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 208.5 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 
ae 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 212.2 | 186.4 | 160.7 143.9 
1930.....-------| 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 185.7 | 166.7 | 157.3 | 120.4 
January_.--| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 206.9 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9 
February.-_| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 201.6 | 179.3 | 158.4 122, 7 
March. -.-.-.- 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 193.7 | 179.8 |, 157.3 121.9 
Avill....caul 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 189.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 125. 6 
MGT . .ccsen 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 189.9 | 175.6 | 157.3 120.9 
SOND. ccuninl 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 193.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1 
JURT cone 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 188.9 | 161.5 | 157.3 | 114.1 
a August_.... 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 | 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 178.3 | 158.7 | 157.3 123.8 
g September_| 177.2 | 178.0 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 142.1 | 186.2 | 158.1 | 198.9 | 179.9 | 159.6 | 157.3 | 127.2 
4 October__.-| 175.2 | 176.2 | 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 173.5 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 124.8 
: November _| 170.5 | 170.9 | 160.6 | 154.4 | 139.7 | 156.2 | 155.9 | 193.7 | 166.1 | 153.1 | 157.3 118.5 
December._| 168.9 | 169.1 | 159.6 | 153.8 | 139.7 | 149.5 | 153.0 | 191.4 | 164.6 | 150.2 | 151.7} 111.0 

1931: 

January__..| 167.3 | 168.2 | 159.1 | 152.5 | 138.0 | 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1 | 166.1 | 153.5 | 149.4 98. 4 
February | 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0 | 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2 | 183.3 | 164.6 | 148.8 | 146.1 94.8 
a March... 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 128.1 | 140.0 | 143.0 | 178.4 | 164.0 | 150.2 | 144.9 97.4 
. <a 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0 | 139.4 | 124.8 | 141.4 | 141.1 | 175.5 | 165.6 | 153.1 | 141.6 91.9 
C || Baa | 155.5 | 154.7 | 147.0 | 135.6 | 119.8 | 143.3 | 139.3 | 172.9 | 165.1 | 148.8 | 138.2 81.5 
ere 152.4 | 151.1 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 112.4 | 140.0 | 136.7 | 170.6 | 161.9 | 146.0 | 134.8 80.7 
p Ree 154.3 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.0 | 110.7 | 151.4 | 137.0 | 171.4 | 158.7 | 144.6 | 136.0 82.8 
a August_._.- 155.5 | 155.2 | 143.9 | 130.0 | 109.9 | 158.6 | 135.2 | 171.4 | 156.6 | 145.1 | 136.0 89.8 
: pe Cheese] Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour —— Rice a Sugar | Tea |Coffee = ten 
1913.._.........} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
ISED.. .cincansaanal 188. 2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
) ee 153.9 | 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8 | 153.3 
WOR. «c..cuaee 148.9 | 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 100.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1 141.6 
ee 167.0 | 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
NOE: <=2scsscae 159.7 | 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 ; 131.4 | 145.3 | 145.9 
1925............] 166.1 | 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 | 157.4 
1926.__._.......} 165.6 | 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0 | 171.1 160. 6 
1927_...._......] 170.1 | 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155. 4 
Se COE EE TES. 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 154. 3 
TERD... .ccscineean 171.9 | 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8 156. 7 
00D... c scsetean 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 136.2] 147.1 
January__..| 169.2 | 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0] 155.4 
February __| 167.0 | 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2 | 143.2 | 143.3 | 153.0 
% March __... 164.7 | 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.8 | 140.6 150.1 
is = es 162.9 | 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 138.9] 151.2 
‘a feet 162.0 | 105.7 | 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2 150.1 
June__..... 157.9 | 105.1 | 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 136.2 | 147.9 
July.._..... 155. 2 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6 | 135.6 | 144.0 
August___.. 153. 4 | 104.4 | 112.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 110.9 | 142.3 | 134.6 | 143.7 
ro ad 154.8 | 110.8 | 124.9 | 155.4 | 133.3 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 188.2 | 107.3 | 142.1 | 132.6] 145.6 


ber__..| 154.8 | 112.0 | 129.9 | 153.6 | 130.3 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 105.5 | 141.9 | 131.2 | 144.4 
































; November .| 152.9 | 110.8 | 140.3 | 151.8 | 127.3 | 173.3 | 106.9 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.9] 141.4 
4 19 150.2 | 105.7 | 120.6 | 151.8 | 124.2 | 173.3 | 105.8 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.2 | 137.2 
i January__..| 145.2 | 99.4 | 104.6 | 146.4 | 121.2 | 170.0 | 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.0 | 126.8] 132.8 
February__| 141.2] 91.8] 78.8 | 142.9 | 121.2 | 166.7 | 102.3 | 158.8 | 107.3 | 140.6 | 125.2] 127.0 
March.____| 137.1 | 89.9] 82.6 | 141.1 | 118.2 | 166.7] 98.9 | 158.8 | 105.5 | 139.7 | 121.8 | 126.4 
ASME au 132.6 | 89.9] 79.4 | 137.5 | 115.2] 163.3] 96.6 | 1647 | 103.6 | 138.2] 116.1 | 124.0 
| = 124.0] 85.4] 71.9 | 137.5 | 112.1 | 153.3] 95.4 | 164.7 | 101.8 | 136.9 | 112.4 121.0 
pe a 119.9 | 82.3] 748] 135.7] 112111500] 94.3 | 141.2 | 101.8 | 136.8] 111.1] 118.3 
FOP ctmreraiod 118.6 | 82.3 82.9 | 133.9 | 109.1] 150.0] 93.1 | 135.3 | 101.8 | 137.3 | 109.1 | 119.0 
August.._..| 119.9 | 81.0] 92.5 | 132.1 | 103.0 | 150.0] 93.1 | 129.4 | 103.6 | 138.4 | 108.7 | 119.7 











| 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1931. 
77459°—31——16 [983] 
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The curve shown in the chart below pictures more readily to the 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaB LE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreage 
in the retail cost of food * August, 1931, compared with the average 
cost in the year 1913, in August, 1930, and July, 1931. For 12 other 
cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 1-month periods. 
these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different dates since 
1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail prices 
secured each month from retail dealers and on the average consump- 
tion of these articles in each city.‘ 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
August, 99.4 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 41 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Butte, 
Charleston (S. C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Portland (Me.), Portland (Oreg.), Providence, Rich- 
mond, Resuiines St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Scranton, and Springfield (IIl.). 


* For list of articles, see note 2, 


233. ; 
‘ The consumption be aa for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have bee! 


used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, ). 26. 
[984] 
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Taste 5e-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN AUGUST, 1931, 
OMPARED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 1931, AUGUST, 1930 AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 























——— 
Percent- | © =" Or a8 Percent- | P _— — 
a ll decrease | increase ae. Aa decrease | increase 
‘Ausust August, | August, : t August, | August 
n> Sg >| 4931, 1931, Cit br >| 4931, 1931, 

’ com- com- y ’ com- com- 
red | Pared pared vored | Pared | pared 
ith with with with with with 

1913 August, July, 1913 August, July, 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
United States ------ 19. 7 16.7 0.6 Milwaukee i 24.5 14.2 0.6 
——— = Minneapolis______ _- 22.0 14.7 11.5 
ee te 19. 1 17.2 Te 60.0) I, Stare ss oe 18.7 0.9 
Baltimore-.--------- 24.9 15.0 0.9 |} Newark____.._.-_-- 22. 5 11.9 1.3: 
Birmingham ------ 16.7 21.8 0.5 || New Haven_______- 25. 0 14.0 0.4 
eee 23. 6 16.1 1.8 
Bridgeport. ....----|---------- 12.9 2.0 || New Orleans______- 13.9 20. 4 10.1 
New York________- 26. 5 13.9 0.9 
3 le 22. 6 16.9 4 <.. 6. TE ee 17.6 0.1 
Se CT 11.2 0.4 0 14.3 16.1 10.4 
Charleston, 8. C -_- 23.9 17.9 8h & ,. seer eee | prieiex 19.0 10.1 
Oe ae ae 34. 4 13. 1 L.7 : 
ae Cincinnati -_-....--.-- 26.9 17.0 0.1 || Philadelphia___-_-__- 27.9 10.7 1.2 
Pittsburgh________- 20. 4 15.8 0.5 
Mepis BA 14.6 19. 0 1.235 Pesaeee, ee. .5...1.......... 13. 4 1.8 
RAR, SS 17.4 0.7 || Portland, Oreg__-_-_- 7.8 16. 1 10.4 
a 13.0 20. 4 1.1 |} Providence________- 23.3 15.1 2.9 
Ce eee 10.5 13.5 0.2 
ee? eS 20.8 17.7 2.7 || Richmond____- 21.4 19.0 0.2 
a Ce 18. 6 0.4 
Fall River_......-.-- 15.0 18.4 20.5 2 oe. eee......-.-- 22. 6 16.3 10.3 
Houston______- | Se 19. 6 Rie SS ee eee. eres 16.0 11.9 
Indianapolis____---- 16. 1 18. 1 0.9 || Salt Lake City____. 6.0 14.5 0.3 
Jacksonville____._-- 11.6 18. 6 0.3 
Kansas City......- 17.7 15.1 11.2 || San Francisco--.---- 17.3 17.7 13.0 
ot RCE eg Satel 18.8 1.8 
ii aanen 8.6 23.0 . 36 8 es. eco. s. 25.8 16.9 0.6 
iieobes 7.6 17.8 1.7 © Beeeeee........------ 15.7 13.8 0.3 
Louisville. _....---- 12.3 21.1 10.1 |} Springfield, Il______|_...------ 21.0 10.3 
Manchester _-- _-_--- 22. 2 14.3 2.0 |} Washington__------ 29.9 12.9 2 
Re 8.5 22.1 10.5 


























1 Decrease. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in August, 1931 ' AVE] 
“4 i \HE following table shows the average retail prices of coa! op = 
August 15, 1930, and July 15, and August 15, 1931, for the United is 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices have 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consuiners — 
but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coa! bin Jacks 
where an extra handling is necessary. x 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are " 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those si 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales ome 
for household use. Ad 
e . . . a it 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the Los 
several kinds sold for household use. Louis 
Bit 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD F 
USE, ON AUGUST 15, 1930, AND JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1931 
Man 
ie. Pe! 
1931 1931 8 
1930, 1930, __ ( 
City, and kind of coal Aug. City, and kind of coal Aug. Mem 
15 July | Aug. 15 July | Aug, Bit 
15 15 15 | 15 = Milv 
zs Pei 
— g 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: = 3x 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— b ] 
Stove— - ~ sizes— 3 
Average price. .......-- $14. 88 |$14. 61 |$14. 76 igh volatile.........-- $6.05 | $5.30 | $5.55 FP 
Index (1913=100)....--- 192.6 | 189.1 | 191.1 Low volatile. _.....---- 8.038 | 7.288) 7.3 EF Min! 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: ” De 
Average price _-_---.... $14. 57 |$14. 59 |$14. 73 Pennsylvania anthracite— c 
Index (1913=100)-_..-.-- 184.1 | 184.3 | 186.1 | EE 14. 56 | 14.06 | 14.25 ( 
Bituminous— SE nadanduduacceea 14. 25 | 13.94 | 14.13 Bi 
Average price _..........- $8.70 | $8.09 | $8.11 Bituminous— ] 
Index (1923=100).......-- 160.1 | 148.9 | 149.3 Pre sizes— 
High volatile........... ess] 0.53 | 60 
Atlanta, Ga.: w volat ue — “ 9) 9.0 Mob 
Bituminous, prepared sizes .| $7.27 | $6. 67 | $6. 66 SS Bi 
Baltimore, Md.: Pre oe New 
Pennsylvania anthracite— = <a 5.82] 5.54) 5.4 " 
Stove-.------.--.-------. 14.00 | 13.50 | 13.75 Low volatile.._....-.-- 7.19} 6.75] 6.8 
Chestnut - - ~------------- 13. 50 | 13.25 | 13. 50 Dallas, Tex.: N 
Bituminous, run of mine— | |_| 761] 7.25 || Arkansas anthracite—Eeg-.| 14.75 | 13.50 | 13.25 Pe 
Cron nn ann anon ee . Bituminous, prepared sizes _| 12.17 | 11.92 | 11.0 FF 
Birmingham, Ala.: Denver, Colo.: ; 
Bituminous, prepared sizes-| 7.00 | 6.36] 6.39 || ~ Golorndo anthracite— sad 
ae. ae seencts Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed-_-_| 15.13 | 15.13 | 15.00 Bi 
oee <u eam 15.75 | 14.95 | 15.08 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed.....| 15.13 | 15.13 | 15.00 New 
— 15.25 | 14.95 | 15.10 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 10.18 | 8.23 | 8.24 Pe 
Bridgeport, Conn.: — — anthracite— | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— os 14.44 | 14.50 | 14.50 Nor 
Stove wee eee eee en eene 14. 50 14. 00 14. 00 Chestnut “ES etas ptm 14. 31 14. 50) 14. iO P 
TR io sa vinncinaadumned 14. 50 | 14.00 , 14.00 ——_ , ‘ 
Buffalo, N. Y.: deo— | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— I heh colutile 8.18] 7.03| 7.0 Bi 
Stove me ewe em www eee ee eeee 13. 42 13. 00 13. 20 Low volatile ee 9. 46 7. 04 g 14 
Dn. scasnenterbieind 12.92 | 13.00 | 13.20 ..éaie— ° 
Butte, Mont.: Low volatile._._..-.--- 7.67| 7.13] 7.19 
Bituminous, prepared sizes -| 10.94 | 10.49 | 10.49 Fall River, Mass.: 
Charleston, 8. C.: : Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.67 9. 67 9. 67 (ame ZS 16.00 | 15.25 | 15. 5) Om: 
— at cami - Chestant (74 a 15.75 | 15.25 | 15.50 pp 
a ouston, Tex.: e0) 
EE RS eee 16. 38 | 16.25 | 16. 50 Bit pared sizes_| 11.60 | 10.20 | 10.40 B 
Chestnut... ....---------- 15.93 | 16.25 | 16. 50 aaitaminous, pre Phi 
Bituminous— Bituminous— P 
“oe sizes— sizes— 
igh volatile.._.......- 8.06 | 7.54| 7.78 igh volatile..........- 5.92] 5.82) 5.% 
Low volatile. _.__..---. 10. 64 | 10.36 | 10. 61 Low volatile... ......--- 8.38 | 8.25) 82 pa 
Run of mine— Run of mine— : ; 
Low volatile. -.......-- 7.75! 7.23! 7.23 Low volatile. .....-..-- 7.05! 6.70! 6.75 an 
1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 2 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. add 
. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON AUGUST 15, 1930, AND JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1931—Continued 











1930, 
City, and kind of coal — 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _|$11. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
PareiOh oco6tchbla~~- 12.17 
Stove No. 4..-----.-.----| 12. 88 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.00 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite—E 2g.-| 13.00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9. 10 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16. 00 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile_.....-...- 6. 21 
Low Vousene......_.... 8. 50 

Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

POG aah de tieutvececsi< 16. 42 

Ce taticcmwnipeectons 16. 42 
Memphis, Tenn.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.82 
Milwaukee, Ww is.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

BteUk: on cntitbietbodenns 15. 75 
ei a 15. 30 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile.........-- 7. 75 
Low volatile. ........-- 10. 53 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ig Re Re 17. 15 
Ce iatititiwterccincn 16. 70 

Bituminous— 

Prepared sizes— 
High volatile.........-- 9. 99 
Low volatile..........- 12. 89 
Mobile, Ala. 
Bituminous »prepared sizes_| 8. 82 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
as. Se aS 13. 77 
CT 13. 27 

New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite—- 
4g, SE A aa 14. 65 
Ul ES 14. 65 

a ~ Orleans, La.: 
ituminous, repared sizes_| 9. 11 
New York, N NY. ey 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
= 2 aaa 13. 63 
,* CRN 13. 13 

Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a, aE 14. 50 
Seen 14. 50 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile.......____ 7. 38 
Low volatile......_____ 9. 00 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile.......___. 7.00 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9. 62 
rr Iil.: 
ituminous, repared sizes _ 
Philadelphia, Pa ve = 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
 _, SS SRC Sse naa 13. 42 
Ce 13. 00 


























| 1931 1930, 1931 
July | Aug. City, and kind of coal _- July | Aug. 
15 15 15 15 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

$10. 00 | $9. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
2 See aes $14. 75 |$14. 00 |$14. 00 
Bituminous, Prepared sizes_| 5.05 | 4.86) 4. 
11. 38 | 11.31 || Portland, Me. 
12. 50 | 12. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
6.27 | 6.27 ree 16. 56 | 16.32 | 16.32 
3” RR Se eee 16. 56 | 16.32 | 16.32 
12.00 | 11. 50 || Portland, Oreg 
9.00} 8.61 Diswenibiaen’ watbhiebd sizes_| 13.12 | 12. 54 | 12. 57 
Providence, R. L.: 
15. 50 | 15.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BO: cactinncdoouwiltds odin 115.75 |! 15.25 |115. 25 
<a s eee 115.75 |) 15.25 |115, 25 
Richmond, Va.: 
5.08 | 5.03 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
7.75 | 7.75 | Sy 14. 50 | 14.00 | 14.00 
oS SPT ETE ee 14. 50 | 14.00 | 14.00 
Bituminous— 
16. 00 | 16. 00 Prepared sizes— 
16. 00 | 16. 00 High volatile._.......-- 8.25 | 7.67 | 7.33 
Low volatile.........-- 8.37 | 831] 831 
7.03 | 7.00 Run of mine— 
Low volatile........--- 6.75 | 6.75 75 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

15. 65 | 15. 85 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

15.61 | 15. 85 eR i a a 14.60 | 13.78 | 14.18 
2 PRESS SP EH 14.10 | 13.78 | 14.18 

St. Louis, Mo.: 
7.45 | 7.51 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
975} 9.75 Ne OR SUR Fee oe 16.25 | 16.47 | 16. 47 
iit Se nncabine x 16.00 | 16.47 | 16.41 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.14 | 5.51] 5.67 

17.61 | 17.81 |; St. Paul, Minn.: 

17.61 | 17.81 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE: GR res 17.60 | 17.65 | 17. 86 
ERY 17.15 | 17.65 | 17. 86 

9.91) 9.91 Bituminous— 
12. 34 | 12.40 Prepared sizes— 
High volatile__......--- 10.23 | 9.60} 9.72 
8.25 | 8.27 Low volatile__.......-- 13. 25 | 12.51 | 12. 54 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Bituminous, epee sizes._| 8.40] 7. 7. 
13. 30 | 13. 42 || San Francisco, C 
13. 32 | 13. 42 New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg- ------------- 25. 00 | 25.00 | 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
14. 55 | 14. 65 | EE Lt EOE TI 24. 50 | 24.50 | 24. 50 
14. 55 | 14. 65 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 15.75 | 16.00 | 16.00 
Savannah, Ga.: 
8.07 | 8.07 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| ? 9.62 | 2? 9.62 |? 9.28 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
13. 46 | 13.75 RES REE A 10.07 | 9.80 | 10.10 
13. 46 | 13.75 = a eroee 9.70 | 9.78 | 10.08 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous prepared sizes_| 10.55 | 9.80 | 10.20 
14. 00 | 14.00 || Springfield, Iil.: 
14, 25 | 14.00 Bituminous: prepared sizes._| 4.37 |] 4.34] 4.34 
Washington, D 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
6. 50 6. 50 Re 315.48 (814.91 315.15 
8. 50 8. 50 ¢ Sees 314.98 [8 14.91 |315.15 

Bituminous— 
6.50 | 6.50 Pupeees sizes— 

igh volatile_......._-- 38.42 | 38.36 | 38.41 
9.04] 8 89 Low volatile........--- 311.18 8 10.77 |#10. 86 
Run of mine— 

6.13 | 6.05 dine nsw incision 17.81 137.77 | 37.78 

12.75 | 13.00 

12. 67 | 13.00 








! The thes ‘price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 


delivered in 


? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents ton or half ton is made. 
charge has a included in the above price. o 


additional ¢ 


* Per ton of 2,240 poun 
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Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States anq 
in Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 

countries have been brought together with those of this bureay 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, to g 
common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base 
was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
in other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfac: tory 
information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries 
shown in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the 
July, 1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are 
reproduced as published. For other countries the index numbers 
here shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 








Country----- 





Number of 
localities-.- 





Commodi- 


ties in- 


cluded_-- ‘ 


Comput- 
ing agency- 


Base= 100 





1924 
January 


fs). ae 
' July-- 


October - - - - 

1925 
January - - 
April 


4 July 


October 
1926 
January 
April 
July- 
October. - -- 
1927 
January - - . 
April 
July 
October - - -- 
1928 
January - . 
April 


| July 


October _ . ba 
1929 


| January ..__- 


SE 
July 
October. _._- 


1930 
January - ..-- 
February-__- 
March. ____. 
[eee 
|, Bee ee 
June 


September. 
October ___- 
November... 
December _ __ 
1931 
January ____- 
February. are 
March _____ 
April 


oane. bet 


a 


















































COUNTRIES 
United | , : Czecho-| Den- France France | , 
States Canada | Belgium slovakia} mark ruins et (Paris) Germany 
51 60 59 bf 100 21 320 1 71 
. | 56 (foods, ' 13 (11 13 (11 ' 
42 foods | 29 foods ete.) 29 foods | 53 foods | 36 foods foods) foods) Foods 
=" Govern- 

_| Ministry Central Federal 
by poo pono go of Indus- — na — Bureau |Ministry | Ministry| Statis- 
Statistics| Labor try and ties | tical De- of | of Labor | of Labor tical 

Labor partment Statistics Bureau 
July, July, | April, | July, July, a August, | July, Cae. 
1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 July, 1914 
146 145 480 836 194 1089 1 401 376 127 
138 137 448 fy = ee 1035 1395 380 123 
140 134 493 7 200 1052 1 401 360 126 
145 139 513  g IPE oe 1156 1 428 383 134 
151 145 521 899 215 1130 1 442 408 137 
148 142 506 ye 1137 1 435 409 144 
156 141 509 916 210 1145 1451 421 154 
158 147 533 | ee eee 1165 1 471 433 151 
161 157 527 854 177 1090 1 503 480 143 
159 153 529 832 | a 1085 1 §23 503 142 
14 149 637 876 159 1105 1610 574 145 
157 147 705 fae 1126 1 647 624 145 
156 153 755 914 156 1092 1 586 592 151 
150 146 74 923 152 1069 1 572 580 150 
150 147 790 962 153 1102 1 553 557 157 
153 i 804 7 152 1156 1 526 520 152 
152 151 813 913 152 1126 1 522 530 152 
149 146 807 905 152 1119 1 530 532 151 
150 146 811 943 153 1155 1 536 2111 154 
153 152 834 907 146 1183 1 562 2115 152 
151 152 856 900 147 1156 3117 2122 153 
148 148 860 901 150 1118 3118 2125 154 
155 148 874 5 149 1116 $118 2128 156 
157 157 894 879 146 1137 3 120 2124 154 
152 160 895 72 145 eee 1.i~.-.2-. 2124 150 
150 159 890 Se 1022 2118 2121 148 
147 157 879 3 ee | |) 2120 145 
148 151 870 851 140 | Pate 2119 143 
147 151 867 Ree: 945 2116 2 120 142 
145 150 866 eee 8 SBE 2 120 143 
141 147 869 886 137 _ / Se 2122 146 
141 144 872 9 Se 995 2127 2127 145 
142 140 874 | a Ree 5 "eae 2129 142 
141 139 875 830 133 | *oaee. 2129 140 
138 138 872 og SR ete: 934 2132 2131 138 
134 136 859 | ae . | & eee 2132 135 
130 133 846 798 127 eee 2 132 134 
124 127 825 a Pa 883 2131 2132 131 
124 123 811 2 eee gs ee 2131 130 
121 119 80S 780 123 ae 2 130 129 
118 115 803 _ | ae ooee 849 2128 2129 130 
116 110 798 BEE Bctctiddnine< | See 2 128 131 
1 For succeeding month. 2 In gold. 3 In gold; for succeeding month. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 01 HER 
COUNTRIES , 
Nether- ‘ 
United India ' 
Country...| Italy | 24S | Norway| Sweden | Switzer] ‘King. | South | (Bom. | Austra-| New 
(The land dom Africa bay) lia Zealand 
Hague) 
a. 47 1 31 49 33 630 9 1 30 9 
20 
Commod- | foods a Fg 46 foods 
ities in-| and Foods | Foods | piejandg| Foods | 21 foods | 24 foods | 17 foods| and | 59 foods 
cluded - -. —= light) groceries 
Min- 
; Office Bureau | Census 
Comput- an. Content — Social | Labor | Minis- | of Cen-| Labor | of Cen- nd 
ing ageN- | tional | of Sta- | of Sta- | Board Office | try of |susand/ Office | sus and | statis 
Econ- | tistics | tistics (revised)| Labor | Statis- | (revised) Statis- tics 
omy tics tics Office 
July, July, July, July, July, July, July, 
Base=100../ 1913 | 1921 | “joi | ‘1914 | ‘1914 | ‘1914 | 214 | ‘jor’ | ‘iord | iol 
1924 
January __.- 527 482.5 230 163 173 175 120 154 155 150 
"GT: 527 481.7 240 159 169 167 122 143 150 150 
| 538 4 80.8 248 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 
October..-_- 556 482.3 264 172 174 172 120 156 146 145 
1925 
January_..- 609 480.2 277 170 172 178 120 152 148 147 
pt. eae 606 4 86.7 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 149 
| | | RES 605 481.3 260 169 169 167 120 152 156 151 
October_._- 645 479.3 228 166 168 172 119 148 157 155 
1926 
January_..- 658 4 76.6 216 162 165 171 116 151 155 14 
p< eee 633 $80.1 198 158 161 159 119 150 163 15] 
: 645 473.5 198 156 159 161 117 155 159 149 
October... 662 475.7 191 157 160 163 120 153 153 147 
1927 
January_..- 629 4 76.3 180 156 158 167 116 155 158 148 
iaianiat 606 477.0 169 151 156 155 119 151 151 145 
nck 540 476.5 175 151 157 159 119 154 152 144 
October... 530 479.5 173 155 159 161 119 148 159 143 
1928 
January... 531 481.6 170 153 159 162 119 151 154 147 
; ss ee 522 479.4 171 154 156 155 119 140 154 144 
REE ' 516 4 76.2 173 157 157 157 116 143 152 147 
October__-.- 536 475.2 163 153 158 157 115 142 150 149 
1929 
January... 565 476.0 158 150 157 159 115 146 161 149 
p , ae 566 472.3 156 150 154 150 119 145 162 147 
pS 558 474.5 157 151 155 149 116 145 160 146 
October-.-- 546 473.1 160 150 158 156 113 147 165 14] 
1930 
January... 2 eee 156 145 155 157 112 145 153 146 
February - - es 154 144 154 154 lll 143 151 145 
March. _..- 525 69. 7 152 142 153 150 lll 139 151 144 
Peet Se ahbiilie. 152 140 152 143 113 138 151 144 
_— peSEES _ 2 eee 151 140 150 140 113 137 150 144 
, SSS 509 68. 8 151 140 151 138 112 137 149 143 
} RRS alll 151 140 152 141 109 136 147 143 
August____- | ree 151 139 152 144 108 133 146 14] 
September _ 508 71.6 151 139 152 144 107 134 141 140 
October -__- CN Re 150 137 152 143 108 127 138 139 
November - oe 149 136 151 144 108 123 135 139 
December_. 482 69. 0 147 134 149 141 108 116 134 134 
1931 
January... | Se 145 133 148 138 108 111 135 139 
February.-| 450 |...-.---- 143 132 146 136 107 106 133 130 
Mareh-_.-- 446 66. 8 142 133 144 134 107 103 131 126 
—_ Naina GP ii-ennieaee 141 132 142 129 107 104 131 I 2 
Sane we eee 138 130 141 129 108 102 129 Zo 
} ER Rae 68. 7 137 127 141 127 106 101 128 124 
4 For second month following. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in August, 1931 


HE downward movement of wholesale prices which was halted 

in July took a slight upward trend in August, as shown by the 
index number as computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. This index number, which 
includes 550 commodities or price series weighted according to the 
importance of each article and based on the average prices for 1926 
as 100.0, was 70.2 for August, an increase of three-tenths of 1 per 
cent over July having an index of 70.0. When compared with 
August, 1930, with an index of 84.0, a decrease of 16% per cent has 
been recorded. 

Farm products as a group averaged slightly more than 2 per cent 
below July prices. Decided decreases took place in corn, oats, cotton, 
and hay, with smaller declines recorded for rye, sheep, lambs, light 
hogs, onions, and potatoes. Increases were shown for calves, cows, 
steers, live poultry, eggs, lemons, oranges, and beans. 

Price increases among foods were reported for butter, cheese, fresh 
and cured beef, hams, dressed veal, and dressed poultry, resulting 
in a net increase of nearly 1 per cent for the group as a whole. Food 
articles averaging lower than in July were bacon, coffee, smoked and 
canned salmon, mutton, cured pork, condensed and evaporated milk, 
lard, and rice. 

Hides and skins moved downward during the month, while leather 
showed an upward trend. No change was reported for boots and 
shoes and other leather products. The group as a whole decreased 
about three-fourths of 1 per cent. 

In the group of textile products, cotton goods and other textiles 
showed further price decreases, while silk and rayon and woolen and 
worsted goods showed little or no change in average prices. The 
group as a whole decreased nearly 2 per cent within the month. 

Marked increases in the price of petroleum products caused a rise 
of 7 per cent in the fuel and lighting group as a whole. Anthracite 
and bituminous coal advanced slightly with no change taking place 
in coke. 

Among metals there were negligible decreases in iron and steel 
products and other metal products with a larger decrease for nonfer- 
rous metals. Automobiles and agricultural implements showed no 
change from the July level, whereas, a slight decrease was recorded 
for the group as a whole. 

Lumber, brick, and paint materials continued to move downward 
in August. No change was reported for cement while a slight advance 
took place in other building materials. A decrease of less than 1 
per cent is shown for the group as a whole. 

Further price recessions during August for chemicals, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, mixed fertilizers, and fertilizer materials caused the 
chemicals and drugs group to decline a little more than 2 per cent. 
Both furniture and furnishings in the group of house-furnishing goods 
continued to move downward in the month. 

A marked decrease took place in the prices of cattle feed, rubber, 
and other miscellaneous articles during the month. No change was 
reported for paper and pulp and automobile tires. The group of mis-. 
cellaneous commodities as a whole decreased 4 per cent. 
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Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in July as did als, 
semimanufactured articles. Finished products, on the other hand 
advanced from July to August. 't 

In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, including: al] P 
articles other than farm products, and among all commodities othe [ 
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than farm products and foods, the August prices showed an upward | 
movement from those for the month before. : 

Between July and August increases took place in 94 instances, [7 
decreases in 186 instances, while in 270 instances no change occurred. | 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
, MODITIES (1926= 100.0) 














Purchasing 
power of 
Groups and subgroups - be July, 1931 —— the dollar 
August, 
1931 
po EE a cP ela 84.0 70.0 70. 2 1. 425 
ye a 84.9 64.9 63.5 1. 575 
ee ns cemenddupanonatog 80. 4 49.0 44.8 2. 232 
ESRI ob 6 onc nee ctonncbdencoaabs 84.6 63. 0 67.0 1. 493 
EASELS EE Ti OE 86.7 71.3 67.3 1. 486 
ae Se ee 87.1 73.1 73.7 1. 357 
I I, Ss cn ccwecsccusccsensas 97.9 80.9 82.5 1. 212 
eed aatbsthdoensdidéqnedddodteeecadiotgn 93. 1 73.4 76.0 1. 316 
ae ilithicnn pentadbasbnnedtnnwetatinn 79. 4 69. 7 68.8 1. 453 
Tides end tentmer preguets....... .......-.....-20--50--5- 98.9 89. 2 88. 5 1. 130 
i indy co ised ao bcewhnewedinbbine 91.2 72.7 69. 1 1. 447 
ee ab edudddbube 99.9 89.8 90. 3 1. 107 
Ss Se eee 100. 6 93. 5 93.5 1. 070 
io ceo anicmmimedinamacines 104.9 101.3 101.3 . 987 
I ee acicanenamerntannmennwcunesed 77.7 65. 4 64. 2 1. 558 
noc ckwcudnwenbineokwiiedéennill 85. 0 72.4 69.8 1. 433 
re oho a nana uccdonmosanccuminns 57.6 45. 0 44.8 2. 232 
Woolen and wofsted goods. -...............-.--.---- 86. 6 75. 3 75.3 1. 328 
so iccicavnscsaccccncneeenen 63. 5 §2. 1 50.9 1. 965 
OE Be I ois oe ce een ccncccccccces 75.4 58. 2 62.3 1. 605 
DE iol, s cnentnibnctdiiednidmabendiabe 87.8 90.8 92.2 1. 085 
I eh lahat caddie 88. 6 83. 5 83. 7 1. 195 
Ciel nnitishowddcagmouciieccucmdoctel 83.8 81.5 81.5 1. 227 
SOS SS I a a ae eee ere 99.8 103. 5 (1) eee ye 
ER IIS See Re ae. 60. 9 30. 3 37.5 2. 667 
Motals and mietel products............................- 92.7 87.5 87.1 1. 148 
cals ws bind napenbieeial 90. 1 87.1 86. 6 1. 155 
EEE, Pe a Ce ee 72.7 59. 4 58.0 1. 724 
Agricultural implements. .........................- 94.9 94.5 94.5 1. 058 
OS ETI ES ae 102. 5 98.9 98. 9 1.011 
EEE ee ee 98. 4 92.5 92.1 1. 086 
EE Ye eS ee eee 87.4 75. 8 75. 4 1. 326 
oR uindimaedoaidinn 81.1 66. 3 66. 0 1.515 
en oo et oc ecmcgdinubwdad 82.5 80.5 80. 4 1, 244 
LR TRE IS aE ee Pe 91.7 75. 8 75.8 1. 319 
a FG SS a a  E 84.3 84.3 81.7 1, 224 
EO 83.7 69. 5 66.8 1. 497 
Other Daligime maeterials................-.......... 98. 7 88.7 89.3 1. 120 
oS a ee ae ae aoe eee ene 87.3 77.3 75.5 1. 325 
SPS “9 RE aaa ee 92.1 80.1 78.5 1. 274 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. ..................-.--- 66. 8 61.6 61.4 1. 629 
lle Eee CS ae a 5, 83.3 78.7 74.4 1. 344 
_ RRL IE aa eee 92.7 80. 2 78.7 1, 271 
ELE SA See 95. 9 88.0 87.5 1. 143 
NR RE Re a aa ea aa 96. 5 92.4 91.9 1. 088 
_ 4s Si Sarr page ar ears 95.3 84.3 83. 7 1, 195 
pn AL ER 71.2 61.0 58. 5 1. 709 
5 he EA aa aa a a 104.8 55.8 50.8 1. 969 
i SA SE TT Te 83.8 80. 1 80. 1 1. 248 
LB cncocudusicesabeo 20.3 13. 2 11.2 8. 929 
SSR RE aR eee Beaty 52.0 45.7 45.7 2. 188 
lili el ia A Pacaiaataiase PS lhe. 94.5 82.6 75.5 1, 325 
eo ace nncenccneseseodumiit 81.8 64.3 64.1 1. 560 
Semimanufactured articles. ...............-.----------- 78.1 69. 5 68.3 1. 464 
in Sgt RRR RRR 86. 4 74.0 74.6 1. 340 
Nonagricultural commodities.__.............-..-..---- 83. 8 71.5 72.1 1. 387 
All commodities less farm products and foods. ......--- 83.3 71.8 72.3 1, 383 

















1 Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Shanghai, China 


HE National Tariff Commission at Shanghai, China, announces 

that a revision has been made in the index numbers of wholesale 
prices in Shanghai. The more important changes consist in the 
method of classification and choice of commodities, the use of the 
geometric average in place of the arithmetic average, and the acop- 
tion of the average for the year 1926 as the base period instead of 
1913. A complete account of the revision will soon be issued by the 
commission in its Statistical Series, No. VII, The Revision of Price 
Index Numbers. 

The preliminary statement announcing the change shows that the 
commodities included in the revised index have been classified into 
eight major classifications and a general figure. In the following 
table are presented the indexes by groups for the years 1926 to 1{)30, 
inclusive, and the months of 1930 and 1931 through July. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SHANGHAI, CHINA, 1926 TO JULY, 






































[1926 = 100.0] 
— Textile Chem- 
prod- —— F 4 Build- —- . | 
. . an anc ing anc Miscel- | General 
Year and month Cereals) ucts | their | Metals} jignt- | mate- | their |laneous) index 
provi- prod- ing rials | prod- 
steas ucts ucts 
RE 8 ere eS 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
RE Be Sy cee FS. 100.6 | 108.1} 100.9] 109.1] 112.7) 105.4] 102.6) 102.1 104. 4 
| SE 89. 6 108. 7 102.1 102. 9 104. 0 103. 0 101. 2 102. 0 101.7 
RE RRORS Fe i Pe ee 97.2 109. 5 101.9 111.0 104. 1 108. 1 105. 8 104. 2 104. 5 
EE? & Sr SR 110.3 | 120.3] 105.6] 136.2) 117.1] 118.2] 120.1) 111.4 114.8 
1930 
January ..........-..........| 108.1] 112.9] 106.4] 123.2] 108.4] 108.3] 108.8] 105.5 108, 3 
SE Dee Sere are 111.5 115.7 105. 1 129. 1 107.3 111.2 112.3 108. 6 11.3 
0 RNS tae eee 110. 5 115.0 105. 0 131.0 107.0 114.7 115.5 106. 6 111.3 
2A eee 113.0 113. 5 104. 7 129. 4 106. 3 114.9 115. 2 107.3 111.2 
| EE eee ox wpeceoulla 112.5 111.2 103. 4 130. 2 112.7 115.1 116. 0 107.5 111.0 
(ES a ee eae 118.4 121.1 106. 3 144. 5 119.4 120. 0 124.4 112.9 117.5 
EE ES eee 121.7 | 126.6} 107.8] 144.4] 122.7} 124.7] 125.0] 115.2 120. 4 
Cg cncdatbacoschandedl 117.6 125. 8 107.6 144. 2 122. 1 123. 1 128.7 114.7 119.6 
in ditntwacduccs dnc 114.8{ 126.3) 106.5} 137.2); 125.5) 120.5) 124.9] 114.5 118.4 
I o.hcs bia Bien onierntsicodie 100.8} 123.7) 106.6] 138.5| 123.6] 120.0] 121.6) 114.6 115.4 
es 98.5 / 120.8] 105.8] 136.7]; 123.5 {| 121.7] 121.6) 112.9 114.1 
gS ee Ses 93.1 | 121.1] 104.7] 141.9] 125.2] 123.0] 123.8] 112.4 | 13.6 
1931 | 
RE Ee, SO eS 93.1} 127.1] 111.9] 161.1] 131.9] 127.8] 135.5] 116.3 119.7 
0 ES RO Se 96.5} 139.1] 122.7] 164.1] 1425] 131.0] 141.3] 119.9 127.4 
RRIF 2 SRD ES 95.8} 131.3] 119.8) 164.3] 146.3] 135.1] 146.0] 122.1 126.1 
RR Ao ER 91.9 131.0 121.4 160. 2 152. 4 137. 2 147.3 122. 7 126, 2 
ee ae 95.0} 137.6 118.9 159. 5 153. 1 136.0} 147.6 123. 8 127.5 
RT a IED hee 94.0} 141.8] 121.4] 157.4] 152.9] 137.1] 153.2] 126.0) 129.2 
EROS CE TS 90.6} 140.1] 120.7!| 152.9] 152.7] 136.2] 155.2] 123.2 | 127.4 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 








| Statistics of Immigration for July, 1931 
3 By J. J. KUNNA, Curer STATISTICIAN, UNITED States BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
LIENS admitted to the United States in the first month of the 
¢ new fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931, totaled 15,535. This is 
7,854 less than the average admitted during the preceding 12 months. 
There was, however, a large outward movement of passengers in July 
“ast, 27,878 aliens having left here during the month, or 3,635 above 
“the monthly average number of alien departures for the fiscal year 
Yended June 30, 1931. 
’ Many Americans responded to the lure of strange countries during 
July, 1931, when the vacation exodus to Europe is at its height. The 
‘statistics show that 46,961 United States citizens left the country 
‘during this month. The women outnumbered the men among these 
‘departures, the females comprising 25,504 and the males 21,457, 
“the vast majority of whom were bound for Europe via New York, 
34,639, or 73.8 per cent of the total for the month, having embarked 
at that port. July, 1931, also saw the return of many tourists, 
30,944 American citizens having arrived at all ports this month. 
_ Deportations in July, 1931, show an increase over the corresponding 
month of either of the two previous years, 1,681 aliens having been 
“deported under warrant proceedings during July, 1931, compared 
with 1,440 for July, 1930, and 1,261 in July, 1929. 
> Aliens ited from entering the United States during July last 
“numbered 761, but only 91 of these were rejected at the seaports of 
Yentry. The other 670 were refused admission at points along the 
land borders, 577 having been turned back to Canada and 93 to 
Mexico. At New York, where the majority of the immigrants 
continue to land, 9,313 aliens sought admission during the month, 
'¥of whom 51 were debarred, or less than 6 out of every thousand 
Japplicants; many of these were stowaways and seamen seeking per- 
' manent admission to the United States without first having obtained 
visas from American consuls. 
Of the 15,535 aliens of all classes admitted during July last under 
“the immigration act of 1924, 9,262, or 59.6 per cent, entered at New 
York and 3,266 at the other seaports, 2,593 came in over the northern 
—Jand border and 414 over the southern border. Only one-eleventh 
of the New York arrivals were charged to the quota, 842 of the aliens 
oming in that way being quota immigrants, while 4,013 were tempo- 
rary visitors and persons passing through the country on their way 
elsewhere, 3,416 were returning residents, and 127 were admitted 
nder the act as natives of nonquota countries. Husbands, wives, 
and unmarried children of American citizens numbered 620, and the 
miscellaneous classes 244. The two principal classes of admissions ~ 
under the act at points along the land borders included 1,743 visitors 
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and persons passing through the United States, and 740 natives 
nonquota countries. 

Canada, Italy, Great Britain, Germany, and Mexico in the ord, 
named, were the principal countries from which the newcomers can, 
during July, 1931, about three-fifths of the total immigrants admitte 
this month coming from these five countries. Nearly three-fift})s of 
the permanent July departures were destined to Europe, 4,266 out of; 
total of 7,428 emigrant aliens for the month giving countries on tha; 
Continent as their future homes. Great Britain, France, Germany 
Italy, and Poland were the principal destinations of these emigrants 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, 1930-31, AND JULY, 1931 
























































Inward Outward 

— Aliens 

Aliens admitted ~ Aliens departed |United de- 

—_ barred , ported 

Period United States ported 

States | motal bd citi- | mot.) me 

Immi-| Non- citizens ing! | Emi- | Non- zens ons | Cole, 

sant immi-| Total | arrived g eat emi- | Total| de- ang* 

& grant & grant parte 

Fiseal year 
ended June 

30, 1931_...--.| 97, 139 183, 540 280, 679) 439, 897/720, 576| 9,744) 61, 882229, 034'290, 916/446, 386 737, 302 18, 14) 

July, wea 3, 174) 12, oat 15, 535 aah 46,479} 761) 7, - 20, = 27, 878) 46, 961) 74,839 1. Gil 











1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States 


2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally o i 


illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


ConnecticuT.—Commission Appointed to Study Pension Systems in the State 
of Connecticut. Report. Hartford, 1931. 102 pp. (Public document No. 82.) 


The commission reports that the State pension system maintained by Connect- 
icut for 11 years is noncontributory and dependent for administration ‘‘upon the 
discretion of the Board of Finance and Control.” Its cost is rapidly increasing, 
pension payments are made out of current income, and there is no attempt to 
establish reserves for the accruing liabilities. ‘The commission considers this 
situation undesirable and recommends the adoption of a new plan, applicable 
to all State employees except elected officials, judges, teachers eligible under the 
State teachers’ retirement system, and commissioners who are heads of depart- 
ments. In the opinion of the commission, retirement after 20 years’ service 
should be optional at 65 for men and 60 for women, and compulsory at 70 for 
men and 65 for women, and the amount of the pension should be based on the 


q amount of the salary, up to $6,000, and the years of service. The plan should 


provide for return of contributions in case of death or withdrawal before qualify- 

ing for a pension. 

Georaia.—Department of Commerce and Labor. Séventeenth and eighteenth 
reports, for the fiscal years 1929 and 1930. Atlanta, 1931. 62 pp. 

Included among the establishments for which wages are given are textile 
mills, garment factories, cotton-oil mills, fertilizer factories, foundries, machine 
and general repair shops, electric power and light plants, ice factories, and ice- 
cream factories. 

Ittino1s.—Department of Labor. Twelfth annual report, July 1, 1928, to June 
80,1929. Springfield, 1930. 123 pp. 

The data relating to workmen’s compensation are reviewed in this issue. The 
report also covers the activities of the division of free employment offices, the 
division of inspection of private employment agencies, the division of factory 
inspection, the industrial commission, and the general advisory board of the free 
employment offices. 

InpIANA.—Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind. Sizteenth annual report, for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1930. Fort Wayne, 1931. 34 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

MassacHusEeTts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report for the 


year ending November 30, 1930. Boston, 1931. 152 pp., maps, chart. (Pub- 
lic document No. 104.) 


Data from this report, relating to the occupational diseases investigated in 
Massachusetts in 1930, are given in this issue. 


Missourt.—Workmen’s Compensation Commission. Third annual report, for 
the period from January 1, 1929, through December 31, 1929. Jefferson City 


[1930]. 149 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


| Nevapa.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, reviewing the administration 


of the Nevada industrial insurance act for the period July 1, 1928, to June 30, 
1930. Carson City, 1931. 46 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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Outo.—Department of Industrial Relations. Ninth annual report, includin, th 
annual report of the Industrial Commission, for the fiscal year July 1, 1929, tg 
June 30, 1930. Columbus, 1931. 44 pp. 

The data relating to workmen’s compensation show that 243,341 claims fo, 
compensation were filed with the commission during the fiscal year 1929-30 hy o, 
for injured workers or their dependents, an increase of 3,900 as compared wit} 
the preceding year. The claims consisted of 1,234 fatal cases, 62,772 cases jy 
which the duration of disability exceeded seven days, and 179,335 cases involving 
medical expenses only as the duration of disability was seven days or less. _ 

The report also covers enforcement of labor laws; the public employment 
service; inspection of factories and buildings, mines, and steam boilers; and licens. 
ing of steam engineers. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Internal Affairs. Bureau of Statistics. epor 
on productive industries, public utilities, and miscellaneous statistics of the 
Commonwealth for the year 1928. Harrisburg, 1930. 495 pp. 

Includes considerable wage data. 

—— Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation, 
Annual report, 1930. (Harrisburg, 1931.] 23 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Uran.—Industrial Commission. [Biennial report, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930) 
Bulletin No. 1: Synopsis of decisions rendered by the Industrial Commission in 
workmen’s compensation cases, and digest of supreme court rulings. 314 pp. 
Bulletin No. 2: Financial statements of the State Insurance Fund, the Industrial 
Commission of Utah, Firemen’s Pension Fund, and the Employees’ Combined 
Injury Benefit Fund. 19 pp. Bulletin No. 3: Industrial accident statistical 
report. 143 pp. Bulletin No. 4: Coal and metal mines report, including 
report of factory and labor inspections and of wage collection. 171 pp. Bulletin 
No. 5: Utah agricultural statistics, compiled by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 28 pp. [Salt Lake City, 1931?) 

Bulletin No. 3 is reviewed in this issue of the Labor Review. Data from Bulle- 
tin No. 4, relating to wages of miners and wage collections, were published in the 
issue for June, 1931. 

Wisconsin.—Compensation Insurance Board. 1930report. Madison, 1931. 75 pp. 

Describes briefly the principles of rate making in connection with the State 
workmen’s compensation act, and contains tables showing earned premiums and 
incurred losses of insurance companies writing workmen’s compensation in Wiis- 
consin, by carrier and by industrial group. 

Wyromine.—Workmen’s Compensation Department. Fifteenth report, for the 
12 months ending December 31, 1930. Fifth report, Coal Mine Catastrophe 
Insurance Premium Fund. Eighth report, Wyoming Peace Officers’ Indemnity 
Fund. Cheyenne, (1931). 151 pp. 

The report on workmen’s compensation is reviewed in this issue. 

Unitep Srares.—Congress. Senate. Report No. 1838 (71st Cong., 3d sess.): 
Prices of food products. Washington, 1931. 21 pp. 

Committee on Education and Labor. Rehabilitation and voca- 

tional education of crippled sons. Hearing (71st Cong., 3d sess.) on 5. 

6227, February 28, 1931, a bill to provide for cooperation with the several 

States and Territories in the physical rehabilitation, education, vocational 

guidance, and vocational education of physically handicapped children and 

their placement and follow-up in employment, and for other purposes. WW ash- 
ington, 1931. 59 pp. 

Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 539: 
Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1930. 
Washington, 1931. 44 pp. 

Summary figures from this survey were published in the Labor Review fot 
November, 1930 (pp. 164-169). 

Children’s Bureau. Bureau Publication No. 204: Children of work- 

ing mothers in Philadelphia. Part I.—The working mothers, by Clara Mor- 

tenson Beyer. Washington, 1931. 39 pp. 
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Uxrrep States.—President’s Emergency Committee for Employment. Com- 
munity Plans and Action, No. 8: Five ‘‘made work” programs. Washing- 
ion, 19381. 52 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


Betctum.—Caisse Générale d’Eipargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des opéra- 
tions et de la situation, 1930. Brussels, 1931. 96 pp. 


An aecount of the operations of the General Savings and Retirement Fund for 
the year 1930. 

British CotumBia (CaNnapA).—Department of Labor. Annual report for the 
year ended December 31, 1930. Victoria, 1931. 80 pp., charts. 

Wage data from this report are published in this issue. 

—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Fourteenth annual report, for the year 
ending December 31, 1930. Victoria, 1931. 380 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

CanapA.—Department of Labor. Tenth report on organization in industry, com- 
merce, and the professions in Canada, 1931. Ottawa, 1931. 140 pp. 

The various associations covered are classified in 18 groups. So far as returns 
were made, the date of formation, the membership, and the objects of each 
organization are given, also the names and addresses of the chief executive officers 
for the present year. 

France.—Ministére du Travail, de ]l’Hygiéne, de 1’Assistance et de la Prévoy- 


ance sociales. Conseil supérieur du Travail. Trente-troisitme session, 
Novembre 1929. Paris, 1930. 224 pp. 


A report of the proceedings of the thirty-third session of the French Superior 
Labor Council, dealing with the subjects of legislation on apprenticeship, post- 
ing of labor laws in industrial establishments, regulation of labor in family 
workshops, and sanitation of company houses. 

Germany.—Reichskohlenrat. Statistische Ubersicht tiber die Kohlenwirtschaft im 
Jahre 1930. Berlin, 1931. 116 pp., charts. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the coal industry in Germany and 
other countries in 1930, including data on workers engaged in the industry, 
working hours, wages, and prices. 

Great Britarin.—Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in 


Algeria, 1929-20, by G. P. Churchill, and in Tripolitania, October, 1930, by 
Francis Patron. London, 1931. 62 pp. 


Certain information on wages and cost of living in Algeria, taken from this 
report, are given in this issue. 
—— Foreign Office. Russia No. 1 (1931): A selection of documents relative to the 


labor legislation in force in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. London, 
19381. 200 pp. (Cmd. 3775.) 


—— Home Office. Factory Department. Annual report for the year 1930. 
London, 1931. 172 pp. (Cmd. 3927.) 

The report of the senior medical inspector of factories is reviewed in this issue. 

—— India Office. Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress and condi- 


tion of India during the year 1929-30. London, 1931. 496 pp., maps, charts, 
illus. 


Ministry of Health. Jnterim report of departmental committee on regional 
development. London, 1931. 15 pp. (Cmd. 3916.) 

The committee was appointed in January, 1931, to consider the development 
schemes advised in the reports of the regional planning committees, with special 
reference to their probable cost, their economic returns, and the amount of em- 
ployment likely to be afforded by them. 
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GREAT Britain.—Ministry of Health. Report of the interdepartmental comm ‘ice 
on the rent restrictions acts, London, 1931. 62 pp. (Cmd. 3911.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 





Ministry of Labor. London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employm: nt. 
Seventh annual report, 1930. London, 1931. 32 pp. 


The general depression made itself felt in London to an increasing de: ree 
during 1930, so that the number of placements made by the council, 75,191, as 
somewhat less than in either of the two years immediately preceding.  ‘{'},e 
decrease in openings was especially marked for the age group 16 to 18, the demanq 
for younger children being on the whole well maintained. 

Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1929. Part 2: Frievill, 
societies. London, 1931. 64 pp. 

Contains a general discussion of the aims and work of the registered societies 
with a digest of some of the most important legal cases of the year, and statist ies 
as to membership, etc. 











Report for the year 1930. Part 3: Industrial and provident societies: 
section II, directory and summary tables. London, 1931. 153 pp. 


Greece.—{Direction de la Statistique.] Annuaire statistique de la Gréce, 1130. 
Année 1. Athens, 1931. 494 pp., charts. 

The statistical yearbook of Greece for 1930 contains a section on industry, 
covering production, number of workers, wages of tobacco workers, and mining 
statistics. Most of the data are for the year 1928 and preceding years. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—The age of admission of children to employment 

in nonindustrial occupations. (Third item on agenda of International Labor 


Conference, 16th session, 1932.) Geneva, 1931. 38 pp. (World Peace Foun- 
dation, Boston, American distributor. ) 





The protection of seamen in case of sickness, including the treatment of seamen 
injured on board ship. JI. The individual liability of the shipowner towards 
sick or injured seamen. II. Sickness insurance for seamen. (Second item 
on agenda of International Labor Conference, second discussion, report 1/1. 
Geneva, 1931. 843 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American distri)- 
utor. ) 


—— Studies and Reports, Series F (industrial hygiene), No. 13: Silicosis (suppl- 
ment). Resolutions adopted by the International Conference held at Johani:- 
burg, August 13-27, 1930. eneva, 1930. 24 pp. (World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, American distributor. ) 


This pamphlet contains the reports of the various committees appointed |y 
the conference for the consideration of different questions relating to the pro} lem 
of silicosis. The conference did not bring out any important new facts in regard 
to the disease, but the recommendations emphasize the need for further research 
along several lines. 

IraLty.—Associazione Nazionale per la Prevenzione degli Infortuni sul Lavoro. 


Relazione sull’attivita dell’associazione nell’anno 1929. Milan, [19.! 
191 pp. 


Account of the activities of the association for the prevention of accidents to 
labor during the year 1929. 








Statistica degli infortuni in agricoltura sotto Vaspetto delle causali (anno 
1928). Milan, 1931. 174 pp. 


Statistics of accidents occurring in agriculture in Italy during 1928, based on 
reports of agricultural insurance societies. 


New Sours Wates (Avustrauia).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Friendly 
societies and trade unions: Report for the 12 months ended June 30, 1/5 
Sydney, 1931. 25 pp. 
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SwepEN.—[Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Arbetslésheten inom fackfér- 
hbunden. Stockholm, 1931. 152 pp. 
Report on a study of unemployment among the members of labor unions in 
Sweden, from 1920 to 1929, including data on unemployment by industries and 
age, influence of trade agreements upon unemployment, etc. 


SwitzERLAND.—Bureau Fédéral des Assurances. Rapport sur les entreprises 

privées en maticre d’assurance en Suisseen 1929. Berne, 1931. 104*, 143 pp. 

teport of the Swiss Federal Insurance Bureau upon the operation of private 
insurance funds, covering life insurance and insurance against accidents. 


Zcrich (SwWITzZERLAND).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt 
Ziirich, 1930. Zurich, 1931. [Various paging.| Map, charts. 
Includes statistics on housing, employment and unemployment, unemploy- 
ment insurance, cooperation, etc., in the city of Zurich, Switzerland, in 1930. 


Unofficial 


Barnes, Harry. The slum—its story and solution. London, P. S. King & Son 
(Lid.), 1931. 398 pp. 

The objective of all housing campaigns, the author holds, “‘is nothing more and 
nothing less than a separate dwelling for each family, with adequate accom- 
modation, set in surroundings clean and comely.’ This objective, he believes, is 
attainable, and may even be in sight. A historical review of the public attitude 
toward the housing of the poor is followed by a discussion of the present situation 
and of the prospect for effective action under the recent housing acts. 

Barnes, Ratpw M. Industrial engineering and management—problems and 
policies. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1931. 366 pp., diagrams, 
illus. 

Part I of the volume covers industrial plant design and equipment, and Part II, 
time and motion study, wages, and manufacturing costs. 

Brrnig, ARTHUR. An economic history of Europe, 1760-1930. New York, Dial 
Press, 1930. 289 pp. 

The subjects covered include the revolution in industry, agriculture, transport, 
commerce, and commercial policy; the political and industrial labor movements; 
the cooperative movement; profit sharing and copartnership; social insurance; 
and factory and poor laws. 

Bonvoirsin, G., AND MaiGNnan, G. Allocations familiales et caisses de compensa- 
tion. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 22, Rue Soufflot, 1930. 352 pp. 

The two authors of this volume on family-allowance funds are, respectively, 
the general director of the central committee of family allowances and the director 
of the compensation fund of the Paris region. 

Borral, Jost. Experiencia corporativa. Madrid, Ministerio de Trabajo y Pre- 
Vo thy de publicidad, 1929. 160 pp. (Biblioteca de Politica Social, 

ol. ; 

A description of the Fascist form of government in Italy, by the Italian Minister 
of Corporations. 

Boursousson, E. Traité général de la nationalité dans les cing parties du monde. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1931. 613 pp. 

A general treatise on nationality in different countries, covering the status 
of married women, naturalization, and loss of nationality. The laws, decrees, 
ordinances, etc., are given by country. 

Cueyngy, Atice 8. Text for a model international labor conference (one session). 
New York City, League of Nations Association (Inc.), Educational Committee, 
6 East 39th Street, 1931. 31 pp. (Educational Publications No. 10.) 

Comir&i CENTRAL DES ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES. X°¢ Congrés National des Allo- 
cations familiales, Lille, Boulogne, Calais, Tournai, Liége, Anvers, 19-24 Mat, 
1930. Compte rendu. Paris—17*, 31, rue Guyot, [1931?). 240 pp. 

A brief report on this Tenth National Congress on Family Allowances was 
published in the September, 1930, issue of the Labor Review. 
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CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS IN WorKERS’ Epucation. What next in workers’ 
education? Seventh annual conference, at Brookwood, February 21-23, 1/30, 
Edited by a committee of Local 189, American Federation of Teachers. Brook. 
wood, Katonah, N. Y., 1930. 74 pp. 

The subjects on the program included workers’ education in the United States, 
the problem of the South, political action and workers’ education, the labor press 
and workers’ education, and the next step in workers’ education. 

DEUTSCHER 'TEXTILARBEITER-VERBAND. Abteilung fiir Tarife und Léjne. 
Erhebungen wiber die Effektiv-Verdienste in der Textilindustrie, Dezeiihey, 
1930—Mai, 1931. [Berlin?],1931. 156 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Data on wages of textile workers, taken from this report, are given in this issue, 
Duranp, Pau. L’ Application pratique de la loi sur les assurances sociales, 

Paris, Editions Spes, 1930. 325 pp. 

This volume contains a discussion of the principal features of the French social! 
insurance law and foreign experience with social insurance, a commentary on the 
juridical aspects of the French law, and a practical guide to its operation for em- 
ployers and employees. The appendixes contain a chronological list of laws and 
decrees; the text of the law of 1928 and the amended law of 1930, and of the various 
decrees; and a bibliography. 

E.ton,Goprrey. England,arise! London, Jonathan Cape(Lid.), 1931. 286 py. 

A study of the development of the socialist movement in Great Britain in 
the form of sketches of its leaders and of the conditions which called them 
forth. The author feels that imported methods of socialist propaganda have 
had little success in England, but that a characteristic native movement has 
been developed. 

Fisoer, V. E., anp Hanna, JosepH V. The dissatisfied worker. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1931. 260 pp. 

According to the authors, a very considerable part of vocational maladjust- 
ment and industrial unrest is but a manifestation of emotional maladjustment 
which in most cases is the natural result of emotional maldevelopment. 
Grigaut, Maurice. Histoire du travail et des travailleurs. Paris, Librairie Dela- 

grave, 1931. 311 pp., illus. 

A history of agricultural, industrial, and commercial labor in France, covering 
economic conditions and political events affecting the condition of the workers in 
the different periods. 

HaENSEL, Paut. The economic policy of Soviet Russia. London, P. S. King « 
Son (Ltd.), 1930. 190 pp. 

Contains a review of economic plans in Soviet Russia, as observed and under 
stood by the author, including a chapter on the economic position of the working 
class. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF CommerRcE. American Section. Employmeni res- 
ularization in the United States of America. Washington, D. C., 1931. 
84 pp., charts. 


INTERNATIONALE UNION pveR Hortet-, ResTauRANT- UND CAFh-ANGESTELLTEN. 
6. Internationale Konferenz, Paris, 19. bis 21. Mai, 1931. Berlin, N 2), 
Elsdsser Strasse 86-88, 1931. 120 pp. 

A report on the Sixth International Conference of the Hotel, Restaurant, 
and Bar Workers’ Unions held in Paris May 19-21, 1931, including reports 01 
wages and labor conditions of these workers in various countries. 

Jornt Commirree oN UNeMpPLoyMeNT Rewier oF THE State Boarp oF Social 
WELFARE AND THE State Cuarities Aip Association. Work relief: A men- 


orandum on work as a means of providing unemployment relief. New York 
City, 105 East 22d Street, June, 1931. 22 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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Lasor YEARBOOK (Britisn), 1931. Jssued by the General Council of the Trades- 
~ Union Congress and the national executive of the Labor Party. London, Labor 
Publications Department, 1931. 567 pp. 


In addition to the usual material this issue contains a discussion of the world 
depression, with a brief summary of its possible causes and the remedial measures 
suggested. Considerable space is devoted to the international relations of labor. 
NarioNaAL Cuitp Lasor CommitTTer. Administration of the child labor law in 


Ohio, by Charles E. Gibbons and Chester T. Stansbury. New York City, 
331 Fourth Avenue, 1931. 66 pp. 


NaTioNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). Industrial relations: 
Administration of policies and programs. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 
1931. 114 pp. 


This report covers the methods followed in 302 companies in administering 
their industrial-relations policies. The purpose of the study was to determine 
whether something like a standard method is being developed as a result of the 
experience with different types of policies. The trend away from the paternalistic 
attitude in the development of sound employer and employee relations is empha- 
sized in the report. 

NationaL Sarety Councrt (Inc.). Industrial accident statistics, 1931 edition. 
Chicago, 20 North Wacker Drive, 1931. 39 pp., charts. 

Data on the accident experience of establishments reporting to the National 
Safety Council, taken from this publication, are given in this issue of the Labor 
Review. 

New York Untversity. Washington Square College. Department of Eco-. 


nomics. Hconomic behavior—an institutional approach. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1931. 2 vols. 


The six books into which the work is divided deal, respectively, with the follow- 
ing subjects: The pecuniary basis of industrial society, funds and their uses, 
market practices, the réle of the Gonsumers, the réle of the workers, and change 
and control. 

Nrxon, JoHN. The authentic history of civil service superannuation. London, P. S. 
King & Son (Litd.), 1930. 65 pp. 

A brief account of the development of the civil-service pension system in 
Great Britain, given mainly in the form of quotations from official documents, 
with only such connecting matter as is required for continuity. 


PaisH, GeorGE. The way to recovery. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931. 
161 pp. 


Person, H. 8S. Scientific management as a philosophy and technique of progressive 
industrial stabilization. [The Hague, International Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation?}, 1931. 64 pp. 

By the managing director of the Taylor Society, New York. Issued for study 
by members of the 1931 World Social Economic Congress, held at Amsterdam in 

August. 


PirrsBURGH FEDERATION OF SoctaL AGENCIES. Bureau of Social Research. 
Bibliography of studies of social conditions in the Pittsburgh area, 1920-1930. 
Pittsburgh, 805-807 Wabash Building, 1931. 85 pp. 


PRINCETON University. Industrial Relations Section. Dismissal compensa- 
tion. Princeton, 1931. 46 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Rogers, THomas Wes.tey, StupENCKI, WaLuace P., aND OssENICA, PETER. 
The occupational experience of one hundred unemployed persons in Bloomington, 
Ind. Bloomington, Ind., Indiana University, Bureau of Business Research, 
1931. 61 pp., map. (Mimeographed.) 

Statistics from this report are published in this issue. 
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SOZIALRECHTLICHES JaAnHRBUCH. Band IJ. Edited by Theodor Brauer. Bey ‘yn, 
J. Bensheimer, 1931. 210 pp. 


This yearbook of social legislation contains legislative information in reg.irq 
to trade organizations and trade training in Germany. 
Spates, T. G., anp Rasrnovitrcu, G. S. Unemployment insurance in Swii-:y- 


land—the Ghent system nationalized, with compulsory features. New York: 
Industrial Relations Counselors (Inc.), 1931. 276 pp., map. 


This is a very comprehensive survey of the developments and present operat} 113 
under the unemployment-insurance system of Switzerland. It constitutes ©). 
third in a series of studies of unemployment insurance being published by ‘he 
Industrial Relations Counselors (Inc.), the other two volumes thus far publis)\ed 
being Unemployment Benefits in the United States and Unemployment Insuraiice 
in Great Britain. It is announced that similar studies for Belgium and Germ:ny 
are in preparation. 

Street, Etwoop. Social work administration. New York, Harper & Bros 
1931. 467 pp. 

Tuomas, 8S. Evetyn. British banks and the finance of industry. London, P. S. 
King & Son (Ltd.), 1931. 290 pp. 

The author holds that the nation ‘‘is now faced with an economic upheaval 
as radical as the industrial revolution of the early nineteenth century,” that the 
banking and general monetary policy of the country must play an important 
réle in its development, and that at present the British banks are not ful): 
undertaking the new responsibilities, being handicapped by an adherence to t}y 
too rigid and limited policies of the past. 


Toxyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry. The annual statistical report, 130. 
Tokyo, 1931. 266 pp. 

Includes wage and price statistics as recent as December, 1930. Later figures, 
however, are published in the June, 1931, Monthly Bulletin of the Tokyo Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, some of which are presented in this issue of the 
Labor Review. 

Urricio SpEcIALE D’ INFORMAZIONI LEGALI ED AMMINISTRATIVE PER L’ APPLI- 


CAZIONE DELLA LEGISLAZIONE SoziaLE (Rome, Italy). Codico del lavoro. 
Rome, 19380. 1491 pp. 


Third edition of the Italian labor code, with notes and index. Prepared in 
collaboration with the publication I] Diretto del Lavoro. 
VocaTIONAL ADJUSTMENT BurREAv [New York City]. A therapeutic indusirial 
experiment: The Vab workshop. [New York, 19312]. 3 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Wats, Wituram J. The United Mine Workers of America as an economic ani 


social force in the anthracite territory. Washington, Catholic University of 
America, 1931. 200 pp. 


A study of the history of the anthracite industry for the purpose of ascertaining 
the economic and social contacts of the United Mine Workers of America with 
the lives of the people in the anthracite coal region. One chapter deals with the 
contractual relations between the anthracite operators and the mine workers 
from 1903 to the present agreement, effective from September 1, 1930, to April 
1, 1936, 

Woops, Hiitpa M., anp RussELL, Wiitutiam T. An introduction to medical sta- 
tistics. London, P. S. King & Son (Lid.), 1931. 125 pp., charts. 

This book is intended for the use of medical students who are planning t. g0 
into public health work. It presents methods for the analysis of vital statistics 
and the construction of charts or graphs. 
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